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THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


Tue able and interesting wurk of Colonel 
Symes on the Birman Empire, or Kingdom 
of Ava, has now become exceedingly scarce, 
In reprinting it in a new shape, and in add- 
ing to it an abstract of the histqrical events 
which have taken place since the termina- 
tion of his embassy, together with as much 
- information of a miscellaneous kind, as may: 
be gathered from various recent sources, 
it is the object of the Conductors of this, 
Miscellany to present to the public of Great 
Britain as complete and satisfactory an ac-. 
opunt as possible of a country to which the 
attention of all classes has of late been so 
much directed, 

_ Altogether independent of the peculiag 
importance which our Eastern possessions ~ 
must ever induce wy to attach to those coun- 
tries upon which they border—and with 
which they are consequently more imme- 
diately connected—the Birman Empire is 
worthy our best consideration, were it only 
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from the fact, that, of all the Eastern na- 
tions, it is second in power and greatness 
to China alone. It appears, therefore, not 
a little remarkable that, till within the last 
few years, so much ignorance should ‘have — 
prevailed regarding it; and even at the pre- 
sent moment, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the notions generally entertained 
upon this subject are extremely confused 
and erroneous. The very geographical out- 
lines of the country are imperfectly knowns 
whilst its internal resources—its govern- 
ment—its manners—its institutions civil and 
military, religious and political—are only 
guessed at from newspaper report, or the 
occasional publication of an official gazette. 
There would be something very far from 
commendable in this apathetic want of cu- 
riosity, in whatever quarter of the globe 
Birma was situated; but when, from its 
contiguity to British India, we find it ac- 
quiring an importance which, in our eyes, 
nothing else could give it, it were strange 
not to wish to know all that is most essen- 
tial regarding it. -Accordingly, a spirit of 
more active inquiry has recently sprung up; 
and the present work, we should hope, will 
not so much awaken, as gratify that spirit. 
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The work .of Colonel Symes, which was 
_ published about the conclusion of the last 
century, was the first which presented us 
with enlarged and distinct views of the 
_ Ava empire. It commences with an his- 
torical memoir, evidently compiled with 
' great care and judgment, in which he nar- 
rates, with much precision and elegance of 
diction, all the events of the Birmese his- 
tory, upon the authenticity of which any re-- 
liance can be placed, from the earliest pe- 
riod down to his own times.: This intro- 
.ductory portion of his work is highly im- 
portant, and certainly places in a new, and 
probably unexpected, light, the Birmese 
national character—giving proofs as it does 
of a courage, perseverance, patriotism, and 
intelligence, which few were perhaps pre- 
pared to expect. ‘The various fortune, too, — 
of their numerous wars with their neigh- 
bours and hereditary foes—the Peguers 
and Siamese—the incidents connected with 
them, and the circumstances arising out of 
them, which afford opportunities for the 
display of every peculiarity of natural dis- 
position and temperament, cannot fail to be 
perused with that attention which both the 
narrative and the narrator so wel? deserve. 
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Nor must it be forgotten, that in this valu- 
able Introduction we find the best account: 
extant of the first settlement of English and: 
French factories on the Birmese coast-—of 
the difficulties they had to encounter+of 
their disastrous fate at Negrais—and of 
their subsequent removal to Rangoon, Ta~ 
voy, Mergue, and other places, where mney 
now flourish more securely. 

’ Having thus prepared us to take an in- 
terest both in the object of his embaasy,: 
and the people with whom he is. to asso-- 
ciate, Colonel Symes proceeds with his per» 
sonal narrative. Here his descriptions, be«: 
ing drawn from personal observation, be-: 
come of eourse more vivid, and he seems: 
to be particularly anxious to carry the read-: 
er continually along with him. His style: 
is unadorned, but it is exceedingly perspis: 
cuous, ahd accomplishes, by its very simpli-- 
city and straight-forwardness, all that could 
be effected by the most elaborate study. His: 
whole heart seems to have been given to: 
the purposes of his mission; and, to a per-: 
son of his liberal] and enlightened mind,: 
these were not confined to the mere de-« 
livery of his credentials at the court of Ava, : 
and the establishment of a more friendly: 


\ 
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and liberal intercourse between Birma and 
the country which he represented. He was 
anxious, also, to make himself practically 
and usefully acquainted with the situation, 
extent, produce, climate, and other statisti- 
cal details of the kingdom he was visiting, 


as well as with the manners and customs of. 
its inhabitants. In all this. he appears. to _ 


have succeeded to an extent beyond that 
of any traveller who either preceded or 
has followed him. .From the moment of 
his landing at Rangoon, during his stay 
there, during his voyage up the magnificent 
Irrawaddy, during his protracted residence 
at Amerapoora, and, in short, upon every 
occasion, ardently and unremittingly he 
employed himself for the benefit of his 


countrymen in extending his knowledge of. 


this remarkable people. 


Such being the important and comprehen- | 
sive nature of Colonel Symes’ work, it would - 


probably appear superfluous to have added 
any thing to it, were it not recollected that 
upwards of thirty years have elapsed since 
he wrote. In that period no change of any 
consequence has taken place in the national 
character and habits of the Birmese—for 


Eastern nations in general are not much | 
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giver to charige—and his descriptions, both 
of persons and places, are as true at’ the 
present day—and will continue so for many 
yéars tocome—as they were at the momentof 
his committing them to paper. . But, in the 
interim, everits have happeried, and proceed? 
ings have been instituted by the Birmiese; 
which have deeply interested and affected 
this country, and which’ are still fresh in 
the recollection of every one. Not to have 
touched upor these would have been an n= 
pardonable omissiah. To the Account of the 
Embassy, théreforé, a short, but it is hoped 
Satisfactory, narrative of the late military and 
political operations in the Birmese Empire 
has been added. To this narrativeit has beer 
the Editor’s object tosubjoin as much informa~ 
tion, ina popular and graphic shape, as he carn 
collect from various soufeeg, and which Co-: 
’ lotiel Symes may have overlooked, regarding 
the literature, religion, jurisprudence, public 
charaetér, and domestic liabits of the people.- 
That the Birmans are hot urideserving: 
the attention which this country seems now’ 
_ disposed to give them, is abundantly evi-. 
dent, beth from our having found them: 
sich formidable antagonists in war, and: 
from our knowledge of their importance as: 


_—_— 
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auxiliaries and cosdimercial neighbouss in 
time of peace. Some of the most experi+ 
enced officers of the British army have 
bore testimuny to the progress made by 
the. Birmese in the art of war—heving had 

_ various opportunities of seeing them take 
up ond.maintain their positians “ with ‘a 
judgment,” inthe language of Sir Arehibald 
Campbell, “ whith . would do opedit to the 
eest instructed enginvers of the. most civis 

- tized and warlike nations.” ..That they are 
wlso-ever'y year becoming more proficient ia 
the various arts of peace, and fest rising in 
the scale of Oriental. dynasties, is equally 
‘wadoubted ; and, to berrow the wonrds.of Co 
donel Symes, ‘as they are:not shackled by 
Any prejudices of casts, restricted to heres 
ditary occupation$,.or forbidden from par- 
eivipming with strangers in every social 
‘bond, their futare advancement wil, in all 

| ‘probability, be rapid.“ At present, ” he 

_ -sentiues, “ 90 far fiom being in a state of 
‘dytellectual. darkness, adthough they have 
‘not sxplored the depths of science, nor 
‘reached to exceblance in the fine arts, they 
yet have an undeniable claim to the cha- 
racter of a civilized and welleinstructed 
people. Their laws are wise, and pregnarit 
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with sound morality; their police is better 
regulated than in most European coun- 
tries; their natural disposition is friendly 
and hospitable to strangers; and their man- 
ners rather expressive of manly candour 
than courteous dissimulation. The grada- 
tions of rank, and the respect due to sta- 
tion, are maintained with a scrupulosity 
which never relaxes. A knowledge of let- 
ters is so widely diffused, that there are no 
mechanics, few of the peasantry, or even 
the common watermen (usually the most 
illiterate class) who cannot read and write 
in the vulgar tongue.” All these things 
considered, it is impossible to avoid coming 
to our author’s conclusion—that “ the Bir- 
mans bid fair to be a prosperous, wealthy, 
and enlightened people. ” 
It is unnecessary, we conceive, to extend — 
these introductory remarks to any greater 
length. Thé following pages will speak for 
themselves; and, in the nature of the in- 
formation they convey, will be found, we 
should hope, to afford at least an adequate 
recompense for the labour of perusing them. | 
HENRY G, BELL. 


Epinsurex, 
June 1827, i 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 
Sees 


In presenting this work to the Public, I 
pbey the dictates of a duty incumbent on 
every person, the incidents of whose life 
have afforded him an opportunity of visit- 
ing countries that are either unknown, or 
imperfectly described; and, by communi- 
cating his information, to add somewhat to 
the stock of general knowledge. 

Of the kingdom of Ava, or the Birman 
Empire, so little is known to the European 
. world, that many persons of liberal educa- 

- thera, when the name of the country has 
-been mentioned, were at a loss on what 
part of the globe to seek for its position; 
‘and some were even unacquainted with.the 
existence of such a nation. 
_ This obscurity renders any apology for 
introducing my work to the Public unne- 
cessary ; and I have only to lament my own 
inability to do justice to so important a 
‘subject. The military profession, in every 
VOL. I. A 
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part of the world, is unpropitious to literary 
attainments ; but in India, where no repo- 
sitories of European learning are to be 
found, and armies are continually sadbok' 
over a vast region, it can hardly be expecte 
that thé soldier and the scholar should be 
united. It has been my lot to serve in that 
distant country from an early age, until I 
attained the meridian of life; and it may 
perhaps soften criticism, that I aspire not 
to the ornaments of language, and little 
at a polished structure of style. I have 
written my own book. My chief object is 
to be intelligible; and my single claim, to. 
be believed. | 

The rise and fortunes of Alompra, and 
the establishment of the present Birman 
dynasty, supply a short, but highly inter- 
esting, period of Oriental history. These ex- 
traordinary events, having happened with- 

the memory of many persons still living, 
are authenticated by individuals who them- 
selves bore a part in the transactions: and 
although their relations are liable to that 
bias which is inseparable from the human 
mind, when the passions are engaged, and 
self-interest is concerned; yet the leading 
facts are such as do not admit of misrepre- 
sentation. To these, therefore, I have con- 
fined myself as closely as perspicuity would 
allow. | 

In the orthography of Birman words I 
have endeavoured to express, by appropri- 
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ate letters, the sounds as they struck my 
own ear. At the same time it is proper to 
remark, that scarcely any two persons will 
apply the same En lish etters to the same 

irman words. This variation, which ex- 
tends to the writing of all Eastern lan- 
guages, and is not easily to be remedied, 

eatly discourages the English reader, and 

inishes the pleasure of perusing books 
on the affairs of India. In the names of 
places I have generally followed the ortho- 
graphy of Mr Wood, in his excellent chart 
of the Irrawady, the great river of Ava. 

I cannot quit the subject without offer- 
ing my tribute of thanks to my noble friend, 
Lord Teignmouth, with whom the mission 
to Ava originated. He selected me to exe- 
cute the plans which he had formed; and 
his eoprobauon of my labours is numbered 
smeng the most flattering circumstances of 
my life. 


MICHAEL SYMES. 


Welbeck Street, 
Feb. 24, 1800. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DIVISIONS OP BURMAN EMPJRE—ARRACAN@=— 
AVA—PEGUE AND BIAM—CONQUEST OF AVA 
BY THE KING OF PEGUE—ORIGIN OF ALOM- 
PRA=—-HIS AMBITION——HIS SUCCE8S—-VICTOQ~ 
” RIES OVER THE PEGUERS—INJUDICIOUS PO- 
| LICY.OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH RESI- 
DENTS——-THE FORBEARANCE OF ALOMPRA—= 
SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF THE CAPITAL OF 
ERGUE ACCES ANGE O¥ THE BURMANS. 


Tone are no countries on the habitable globe, 
‘where the arts of ‘civilized life are understood, of 
which we have so limited a knowledge, as of those 
that lie between the British possessions in India 
and the empire of China. Concerning India be- 
yond the Ganges, scarcely more was known to the 
ancients, than that such a country did exist. Un- 
deserved importance is oftentimes attributed to 
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that which is imperfectly known; and hence we 
find, in the Map of Ptolemy, the terms Atrea 
Regio, Argentea Regio, and Aurea Chersonesug, 
bestowed on countries eastward of the Ganges, 
and on the peninsula that divides the Bay of Ben- 
gal from the Magnus Sinus, or Gulf of Siam. But 
although no satisfactory information is to be ob- 
tained from writers of antiquity, respecting the po- 
pulation, produce, extent, or geographical position 
of those regions ; yet it may be concluded, that, 
even at the remote era when Ptolemy compiled 
his chart, the ports ef the Eastern Peninsula were 
the seats of commerce, and resorted to by foreign 
merchants ; as that author distinguishes places of 
note on the sea-ceast by tbe titles Emporia; but 
with what people trade was carried on, or in what 
commodities they trafficked, is not any where as 
certained. : 

Frem this period, almost total darkness seems 
to have obscured India extra Gangem from the 
eyes of Europeans, until the enterprising genius of 
Emanuel, at the close of the 15th century, opened 
a new. werld, and laid the foundatien of general 
wealth te Europe, on the ruin of the Egyptian 
trade, and of the state of Venice. Early m the 
16th century, the Portuguese made themselves 
masters of Malacca, and soon acquired influence 
among the neighbouring maritime states. To the 
writers of this nation, history is principally indebt- - 
ed for whatever information has been obtained of 
the eastern countries of India; but their narratives 
so abound in hyperbole, and they recount such exe 
travagant stories, that credit must be denied to 
many of their assertions ; whilst, at the same time, 
their writings furnish some accurate traits of the 
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genius and Msposition of the peopla whom they. 
describe. Even the accounts of Mendez de Pinto, . 
the prince of fiction, although an intelligent tra-. 
yeller, will enable his readers to form ah estimate: 
af the importance and civilization of nations, which. 
at @ later period haye, by many, been erroneously. 
considered gs in @ condition bordering on wild. 
barbarity. om 
! From the testimony of Portuguese historians it 
gppears, that in the middle of the 16th century, 
four powerful states divided amongst them the re- 
gions that lie between the south-east province of 
ritish India, Yunan in China, and the Eastern 
Beas their territories extended from Cassay and 
Assam,* on the N, W. ag far south-eastward as. 
the island of Junkseylon, These nations were 
known to Europeans by the names of Arracan, 
Ava, Pegue, and Siam. Arracan, properly Yee- 
Kein, borders on.the §. E. province of British In-. 
dia, and includes the sea-coast,. with what is called 
the Broken Islands, as far south as Cape Negrais ; 
Ava, the name of the ancient capital of the Bir- 
wans, has been usually accepted as the name of 
the country at large, which is Miamma. — This 
empire is situated eastward of Arracan, from which 
&t is divided by a ridge of lofty mountains, called. 
by the natives Anou-pec-tou-miou, or the great 
western hilly country. Qn the N.W. it is sepa- 
rated from the kingdom of Cassay by the river 
Keen-duem ;.on the north it is bounded by moun- 
tains and petty independent principalities, that lie 
contiguous to Assam; on the north-east and east, 
ft touches on China and North Siam; on the south 


' @ There ave some patty independent princes; whose 
lands Intervena 
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ite limite have go often varied, that it is difficult to 
ascertain them with any precision. The city of 
Prome, or Pee, seems to he the original and na- 
tural boundary of the Birman empire, although 
conquest has since stretched its dominion several. 
degrees farther south. Pegue, called by the na- 
tives Bagoo, is the country southward of Ava, 
which occupies the sea-coast 9s far as Martaban, 
properly Mondimaa; Prome was its northern 
frontier, and Siam adjoined on the east. The 
kingdom of Siam, or Shaan, comprehended as far 
south as Junkseylon, east to Cambodia and Laos,. 
and north to Dsemee (probably the Chiamee of 
Loubere), and Yunan in China. This nation calls. 
iteelf Tai, and is further distinguished by the ap» 
Pe Tai-yay, or Great Tai, and Tay-nay, of 
ittle Tai. Their former capital was named Yoos 
dia, { or Yoodra; by De Pinto, Oedia; whence 
the Siamese are frequently, by the Birmans, de- 
nominated Yoodras. ‘These boundaries, however,. 
may be considered rather as the claim of each state, 
than its actual possession. Vicissitudes of victory 
and defeat alternately extended and contracted 
their dominions. ; 
Pinto, and Faria de Souza, agree that the Bir- 

- mans, though formerly subject to the king of Pe- 
gue, became afterwards masters of Ava, and caused 
# revolution in Pegue about the middle of the 16th 
century. Hamilton, a much more recent author, 
says that the kingdom of the Birmans exteaded 
from ‘“ Maravi,” probably Mergui, near Tenas- 
serem, to the province of Yunan in China, about 
$00 miles from north to south, and 250 from eash 
to west. The Portuguese assisted the Birmans in 


$ Called Juthea by Europeans. 
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their wars against the Peguers, and, according to 
Pinto, performed prodigies of valour. The ac« 
count of the capture of Martaban, ¢ and of the 
treasures found therein, far exceeds the limits of 
belief. 
. The Portuguese continued to exercise an influ- 
ence in the Birman dnd Pegue countries, and a 
still greater in Arracan, so long as they maintained 
an ascendancy over other European nations in the 
East; but on the seizure of their settlements and 
abridgment of their dominions by the Dutch, the 
consequence that had been deservedly annexed to 
the Portuguese name sunk into insignificance ; and 
the Christian settlers degenerated into a contempti- 
ble race, distinguished only by their feebleness and 
vice. During the reign of Louis the XIVth se- 
veral splendid attempts were made to propagate 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and advance 
the interests of the French nation, in the kingdom 
of Siam. Concerning these expeditions accounts 
of unquestionable fidelity have been published. 
Little, however, is related of Ava and Pegue, with 
svhom, the Abbé Choisy says, “ the king of Siam 
‘was constantly at war.” 
"In the beginning of the 17th century, both the 
‘English and Dutch had obtained settlements in 
various quarters of the Birman dominions, which. 
¢ Speaking of the capture of Martaban, Pinto says, 
‘«¢ During this siege, they of the city ate 3000 elephants, 
, There were found 6000 pieces of artillery. As for gold, 
silver, peen stones and jewels, that were found there, 
one trul i, knows not what they were, for those things are 
ordinarily concealed ; wherefore it shall suffice me to say, 
-that so cial as the king of Brama had of Chaimbainham’s 


‘treasure, amounted to an hundred millions of gold.” The 
account of the feast of Tinagoojoo i is Judicrously extra- 


vagant. 
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were afterwards forfeited by the miscumtluct of the 


Jatter ; and Europeans of all nations were banished 
from Ava. The English, many years subsequent 
to this expulsion, were reinstated in their factories: _ 
at Syriam and Ava, where they appear to hava 
traded, rather in the capacity of private merchants, 
than on the part of the India Company, in whose 
service they were not regularly enrolled. Tha 
island of Negrais was likewise taken possession of 
by the English, and a survey made of it by one 
Weldon, in the year 1687. On this island the 
government of Fort St George established a sete 
tlement. Little benefit, however, seems to have 
been derived from the acquisition: the affairs of 
the India Company, and indeed of the nation, were 
in too precarious a state, in another quarter of 
Asia, to admit of sparing the supplies of men and 
money requisite for its effectual support. 

The supremacy of the Birmans over the — 
continued throughout the last, and during. the first 
forty years of the present century, when the Pee — 
guers in the provinces of Dalla, Martaban, Tongo, 
and Prome, revolted; a civil war ensued, which 
was prosecuted on both sides with savage ferocity. 
‘In the year 1744, the British factory at Syriam 
was destroyed by the contending parties, and the 
views of commerce were suspended by precautions 
of personal security. Success long continyed 
doubtful : at length the Peguers, by the aid of arma 
procured from Europeans trading to their ports, 
~and with the assistance of some renegade Dutch 
and native Portuguese, gained several victories 
over the Birmans, in the years 1750 and 1751. 
These advantages they pursued with so much 
vigour that, early in the year 1752, the capital of 
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‘Avré was invested, The Birmans, Mahetcnad by 

repeated defeats, after a short siege, iG 
at discretion. Dweepdee, the last of a long line 
of Birman kings, was made prisoner with ail his 
family, except two sons, who effected their escape 


4% to the Siamese; and from whom they found a 


friendly reception, and were flattered with assur- 
ances of security and succour. 

Bonna Della, or Beinga Della, king of Pegue, 
ea he. had completed the conquest of Ava, re- 
tnrned to his own country, leaving his brother Ap- 
poraza to govern the late capital of the Birman 
king, whom he carried with him a prisoner to 
pene enjoining his brother to reduce the refrac- 

ry, displace suspected persons, and exact an oath 
of Pallegiatics from such Birmans as should be suf- 
fered to retain their former possessions. 

‘ Matters at first bore the appearance of tran- 
quillity and submission: the landholders and prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the country around Ava, ac-. 
knowledged themselves vassals of the conqueror, 
and accepted the prescribed oath. Alompra, a 
Birman of lew extraction, then known by the | 
humble name of Aumdzea (signifymg huntsman), 
was continued by the conqueror in the chiefship of 
Monchaboo, at that time an inconsiderable village, 
about 12 miles from.the river, west of Keoum- 
meoum. This man, who possessed a spirit of en- 
terprise and boldness equal to the most arduous 
undertakings, .at first, like many others, dissembled ‘ 
the reluctance he felt at the imposition of a foreign 
yoke, and submitted to the necessity, of fortune; 
but, unlike others, he harboured hopes of emanci- 
pation, and meditated on the best means of accom- 
plishing his future ae 

voL. i 
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"Soon after the Pegue king had reached his ca- 
ital, he caused a general proclamation to be issued, 
terms of insolent triumph, announcing to all na- 
tions of the earth, that the Birman king was be- 
come his prisoner ; that the Birman country, being 
subdued by the prowess of his arms, was annexed, 
‘as a conquered province, to the Pegue monarchy 3 
and that the city of Pegue was in future to be 
considered as the general metropolis. This pro- 
clamation, as might be expected, increased the 
hatred of the Birmans, and stimulated their desire 
of revenge. Alompra had at this time, in the town 
and neighbourhood of Monchaboo, 100 devoted 
followers, on whose courage and fidelity he could 
safely rely ; he had strengthened and repaired the 
stockade that surrounded the town,{ without, 
awaking any suspicion in the minds of the Peguers, 
who never dreamt that a person so inconsiderable 
would attempt an act of rebellion under the check, 
of a numerous gairison, distant only 15 leagues. 
Their attention was directed to remoter provinces ; 
and occupied by the fears they entertained, lest. 
the sons of Dweepdee should return in force to re- 
‘ cover the possessions of their dethroned father. 
Thus resting in imaginary security, there were 
not more than 50 Pegue soldiers in Monchaboo, 
svho, on all occasions, treated the Birmans with | 
contemptuous arrogance. Alompra, availing him- 
self of the resentment excited by some particular ac. 
of indignity, roused his already well-prepared ad- 


> 


+ Almost all towns, and even villages, in the Birman 
country, are surrounded by a stockade, in like manner as 
the villages in the Carnatic are inclosed by a bound hedge. 
Pie Hirmans are very expert in erecting this kind of do- 

ence, 
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ee to active resistance, and, attaeking the 
Pegners with irresistible violence, put every man 
-of that nation to the sword. 

Alompra, after this act of open rebellion, still 
dissembling his real intention, and with a view to 
gain time, wrote to Apporaza in terms of the ut- 
‘most humility, expressing much contrition for 
‘what had happened, representing it as a sudden 
‘gust of intemperate violence arismg fram mutual 
irritation; at the same time, lavishly professing 
this attachment and fidelity to the Pegue go- 
vernment. These assurances, though they could 
aot be expected to procure an : uncenditional par- 
‘don, yet had the desired effect, of rendering the 
‘Pegue governor less alert in preparation to re- 
duce bim; and so far was Alompra from being 
considered in a formidable point ef view, that Ap- 
‘poraza, having urgent business at Pegue, left Ava 
under the government of his nephew Dotachew, 
‘with directions to keep Alompra in strict confine- 
meat, as soon as he should be brought from Mon- 
:chaboo, to which place a force, that was thought 
-equal to the service, had been detached, on hear> 
ing of the massacre of the Peguers. 

Approaching the fort of Monchaboo, the Pe- 
guers never dreamed of meeting resistance, and 
had come ill armed and equipped for encountering 
oppesition ; but they found the gates of the stock- 
ade shut against them, and heard threats of defi- 
ance, instead of ‘Supplications for clemency. Al- 
ompra did not give them leisure to recover from 
their surprise. At day-break the next morning he 
sallied forth at the head of his hundred adherents, 
pad, attacking the Peguers furiously with spears 
end. swords, routed and pursued sisi for two 
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mflea, “After this explois he returned ta bis Net 
fortress, and lost no time in preparing for s yet 
more hazardous contest. He represented to his. peo- 
‘ple, that they must now resolve to conquer or pe- 
‘Tish; and he inyited the Birmans of neighbouring 
-towns to enrol themselves under his standard. 
‘Some obeyed the summons, but many were cau- 
tious of embracing his yet desperate fortune. In 
this affair, the number of Peguera defeated by A- 
lompra is estimated at one thousand, 

News of this disaster reaching Dotachew 
Ava, he seems to have acted with the most blame- 
-able irresolution ; undecided what measure to 
-adopt, whether to march in person at the head of 
-his troops, which did not exceed three thousand, 
‘to wait until a reinforcement should arrive, or to 
‘retreat to Prome. Whilst he waa thus deliberat- 
-ing, reports were daily received of some accession 
to the force of the adventurer, which, though in 
part true, were greatly exaggerated by the general 
_ onsternation that prevailed throughout the city. 
:-Alompra had certain intelligence of the state of his 
interesta in every quarter; and determined, by ad- 
vancing boldly to Ava, to strike a decisive blow, 
-before the fears of the enemy had subsided, and 
without giving time to recal the numerous detach- 
iments of Peguers that were scattered over the 
neighbouring provinces. The prudence and promp- 
titude of this measure met with all the success it 
merited. Dotachew, when he heard of Alompra's 
intention, fled from Ava, whilst the Birmans in that 
city rose on the few Peguers that either could not, 
or did not choose to accompany their leader; all . 
of whom they put to death. Alompra, finding 
that Dotachew had retreated, altered his first resor 
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lation of proceeding in persen to Ava, and remain-. 
at. Monehahboo, sending his second son Shembuag, 
eer eee and garrisen tha. 
These events appear to have taken place about 
the autumn of the year 1753, Dotachew did not 
halt until he reached Pegue. The misfortunes of. 
the Peguers in the remote provinces alarmed 
Beinga Della, their king, for the safety of his own. 
territories, and particularly for the northern towns’ 
and districts of Prome, Keounzeik, Tambonterra,, 
&c. where the Birmans considerably outnumbered 
the Peguers. A large force was, notwithstand- 
ing, collected at Syriam, the command of which 
Was given to Apporaza, who, in the month of Ja» 
nuary 1'754, sailed up the Irrawaddy, with a on- 
merous fleet of war boats, to reduce the insur- 
gents. At this time both the English and French 
nations had reestablished their factories at Syriam, 
and, of course, had their separate interests. The 
French favoured the Peguers, whilst the English 
Jeaned to the Birmans; but until the vicinity of 
their residence again became the seat of war, nei- 
ther engaged in open hostility: their partialities 
‘were manifested by petty assistance lent in secret, - 
and supplies clandestinely conveyed, probably more 
with a view to private emolument, thau from any 

ged political consideration. 

‘When the English last took possession of Ne- 
grais, about the year 1751, their affairs were not 
conducted with prudence. A Mr Hunter was ap- 
pwinted to the superintendence, who is represented 
as a man of capacity, but of an unconciliating and 
perversd disposition — a settlement, under his’ 

| B 
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continued in @ state of unceasing fer- 

ment. The -Caffre slaves, who had been intro-: 
duced for-the purpose of cultivating the lands, rose 
upon their masters, and, seizing on the boats be-. 
longing to the island, effected their escape. When 
Mr Hunter died, he was succeeded by the person: 
next in rank, under whose auspices the interests of 
the infant colony did not-impreve. In addition to 
their difficulties, the new settlers became unhealthy. 
These discouragements, however, did not induce 
them to evacuate the place; but their exertions 
were rendered languid by the diminished probahi- 
lity of ultimate success. : 
The season when Apporagza undertook his ex- 
pedition to reduce Alompra, was the most un- 
favourable for making a speedy journey. During’ 
the dry months of January, February, March and 
April, the waters of the Irrawaddy subside into a 
stream that is barely navigable ;* frequent shoals 
and banks of sand retard boats of burthen, and a 
northerly wind invariably prevails. These ob- 
structions; whilst they delayed the Peguers, gave 
opportunity to their enemies to collect the whole 
of their force, and arrange it in the most advan- 
_ tageous manner, to avert,the impending danger. 
| The progress of Apporaza was uninterrupted: 
until he approached the city of Ava, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which .small parties of Birmans from. 
the adjacent banks molested the boats of the Pe- 
" * The Ganges, at the same season of the year, ex-: 
periences a like reduction of its waters. The head of the: 
Hoogly river continues shut for some months, during. 
which, boats, to reach the Ganges from Calcutta, are ob-_ 
liged to navigate through the Sunderbunds, and after-' 


wards surmount the stream with difficulty, owing to the. 
impediments of numcroud shallows and pand-benks. 
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giiet; by desultory attacks; they, however, dil 
not much impede the fleet, which continued to 
advance. Approaching the fort, a summons was. 
eent from the Pegue general to Shembuan, with a 
promise to spare his life, provided he immediately 
surrendered, and threatening exemplary vengeance 
should he refuse. . 

. The fort of ancient Ava was of sufficient strength 
to maintain @ protracted siege against an enemy 
anexpert in war; and Apporaza bad good reason 
to suppose that resolution would not be wanting 
in the besieged. Shembuan replied, that he would 
defend his post to the last extremity. 

_ In the meanwhile Alompra was unremitting in 
his preparations to receive the enemy, he had col- 
lected a considerable fleet at Keoum-meoum, and. 
his army was recruited to the computed number 
of ten thousand, whose confidence increased on 
the approach of danger ; whilst, on the contrary, — 
the troops of Apporaza were disheartened by the 
accounts of the valour and strength of their foes.. 
The Pegue commander, therefore, judged it more 
prudent to lead them at once to battle, than to | 
waste time in the operations of a siege, the termi- 
nation of which seemed precarious and remote. 

. With this design he left Ava in his rear, and 
proceeded with his whole force towards Keoum- 
ameoum, where he found Alompra prepared to give 
him battle: an engagement ensued ; the contest 
_evas chiefly confined to the fleets, whilst small par- 
ties of either army skirmished on shore. The ac- 
¢ion is said to have been obstinate and bloody. At 
Jength the Peguers, on a report being spread that 
Shembuan had left the fort of Ava, and was ad- 
varrcing t6 attack their rear, gave way, and fled 
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with precipitation, Numbers were slaughtered in 
the retreat; and Shembuan, issuing from the fort. 
of Ava, completed their overthrow. Alompra pur-. 
sued the fagitive Peguers as far as the city of: 
Sembew-Ghewn, after which he returned to Mon- 
chaboo. Apporaza, with the remains of his enayy 
retired to the province of Pegue. 

The power of the Peguers new seemed hasten- 
ing to its wane. Yet, notwithstanding the recen¢ 
check they had reeeived, fresh preparations were 
made to prosecute the war. At this time, either 
real or pretended caution impelled them to a meas 
sure, not less repugnant to humanity, than, as the 
event proved, injurious to their own interests. 
¥s was alleged, that a conspiracy had been formed 
against the Pegue government, by their aged pri- 
soner, the dethroned monarch of the Birmans, 
which had been discovered when on the point of 
execution. AH the principal men of the Birmaa 
Ration were supposed to be confederated in the plot 4 
and little formality was used to ascertain whether 
the accusation was true or false. On the 13th of 
October the Peguers rose, and, having firet slain 
the unhappy monarch, slaughtered indiscriminately 
several hundred Birman, sparing neither age no# 
sex. These sanguinary acts were as cruelly reta- 
hated. The Birmans, though subdued, were stilt 
very numerous in the towns and districts of Preme, 
Keounzeik, Loonzay, and Denoobew. Exaspe- 
_ rated at the murder of their monarch, and the fate 
of their brethren, they flew to arms, snd, with a 
barbarity nothing inferior to that which had been 
exercised by the Peguers, exacted a severe retri- 
bution, Prome, Denoobew, Loenzay, &¢. changed 

‘ ad 
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mestees, and thelr garrisons fell the victims of re- 
‘yenge. 

During these transactions, the Birman sivine 
-turer, was sedulously employed in improving his 
good fortune. The eldest son of the late deposed 
end murdered king, hearing that Alompra had raised 
the standard of revolt, returned to Monchaboo, and, 
with a set of brave and attached people, called 
Muois, that inhabited an eastern province of the 
‘empire, joined the fortunes of the adventurer. This 
young man, intoxicated by the successes of his 
party, had the imprudence to assume the distinc- 
tions of royalty, and attempt to exercise sovereign 
sway, as his hereditary right. Such claims, how- 
-pver, were wholly incompatible with the views of 
the ambitious chief, whose opposition soon con- 
winced the prince, not only of the futility of his 
‘hopes, but likewise that, having harboured them, 
his own person was no longer secure. He there- 
fore secretly withdrew, and again sought an asy- 
jum among the Siamese. This step so enraged 
:Alompra, that, under pretence of a conspiracy, he 
caused near a thousand of the Quois to be put to 
‘death... 
These events occupied the greater part of the 
1754, which was drawing to a close, when 
Della, having made fresh levies, marched 
from Pegue, accompanied by his brother, to re- 
trieve the late disgraceful defeats. The king pro- 
‘ceeded with all expedition towards Denoobew and 
.Loonzay. The Birmans, on his approach, eva- 
<cuated those towns, and fled. The Peguers then 
advanced to Prome, a city well defended by a solid 
wall, a deep fosse, and a strong stockade. In this 


Soutroee the Birmans prepared to make 6 resolute 
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defence, and wrote to Alompra to sequaint him 


of their situation, entreating him, at the same 
time, te comé te their did with all possible des- 
patch. Beinga Della drove in the straggling Bir- 
‘mans that defended the banks of the river; a ge 
neral assault followed, which was vigorously re- 
pulsed by the besieged. The Peguers then altered 
the mode of attack into a blockade; and, finding 
that the garrison could only act on the defensive, 
-Beinga Della despatched part of his fleet and army 
‘up the river, as far as Melloon, in order to cut off 
‘supplies from the northward, and afford bis own 
people more convenient subsistence. 

Alompra, although at this time threatened with 
‘an attack from the fugitive prince, and the exas- 
erated Quois, on receiving intelligence of the 
blockade af Prome, immediately detached Mein- 
law Tzezo, an officer of distinction, with 36 was 
boats, to the assistance of the garrison. This ge 
neral, notwithstanding his force was far inferier to 
that of the enemy, boldly engaged the advanced 
guard at Melloon, and drove them back to Prome ; 
but, finding himself unequal to contend opealy 
against the main body of the Peguers, he threw 
himself, by a skilful manceuvre, with a consider- 
able supply of men and provisions, into the fort; 
a few of his boats only falling into the hands of 
the enemy, whilst the remainder effected their ree 
treat to a place of security. 

Forty days are said to have elapsed, without 
any material advantage on the part of the besiegera. 
The danger being past that threatened from the 
eastward, Alompra bad, during this interval, cob 
lected the choicest of his troops, and, leaving the 
cave of Monchaboo and Ava to his tuo eldest wna, 
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procéeded down the river at the head of formic 
dable fleet, with a rapidity that equally tended to _ 
impress thé enemy with dread, and inspire his own 

Idiers with confidence. The attack was not de- 

yed beyond the hour of his arrival; the Peguers 
were quickly driven from a stockade which they 
had erected on the north side of the fort; but the 
hojtest action took place between the fleates. In- 
stead of an meffectual fire from ill-diretted. mus< 
ketry, the boata closed, and the highest personal 
prowess was evinced on both sides ; knives, spears, 
and swords, were their weapons. After a lou 
end bloody contest, victory declared for the Bir- 
mans, whilst the vanquished Peguers sought safety 
in a precipitate flight. 

Alompra, who never failed diligently to improve 
his advantages, suffered no time to be lost m in+ 
action. Proceeding to Loonsay, he found the 
town evacuated, and, on taking possession, changed 
its name to Mayah-oun, signifying rapid conquest, 
» by which it is at present known; and such was the 
terror of his arms, that a-body of his troops ad- 
vanced within a few leagues of Persiam, or Bassien, 
uninolested by the enemy, who did not attempt 

even to retard their progress. : 

The report of this disaster spread general con- 
sternation throughout the Pegue dominions ; the 
fugitives that escaped gave such accounts, as the. 
facta, exaggerated by their fears, might be sup- 

to dictate ; a general insurrection of all the: 

nan subjects subordinate to the Pegue govern- 

ment was apprehended; and certain information 

of plots and conspiracies proved that these fears 

weére not groundless, The Pegue king, who had 
retreased to Bassien, left thet place by night, and 
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refired 16 Pegue ; hig adherents, thus abanduned 
und térrified, thought of nothing but their own se: 
curity; every man pursued what he judged the 
safest track ; and so universal was the panic, that, 
on the 17th of February, the town and fort 
Persaim were completely deserted, the fugitives 
having first’ set fire to several houses, and con- 
sumed the public store-rooms, in which was de 
posited a large quantity of grain. 

On the morning of the 23d, an’ advanced party 
of the Birman fleet came in sight ; shortly after, a 
body of about 250 men landed, and marched up 
to a small factory {. occupied by the English. 
These people were well armed, according to the 
country manner ; but, not appearing to entertain. 
hostile intentions against any except the Peguers, 
the English superintendant, Captain Baker, re- 
ceived them with confidence, aa in the character: 
of a peaceable trader, solicited protection for the’ 
servants and property of the India Company. His: 
request was granted; neither depredation nor in- 
sult were offered to the English. About noon the’ 
Birmans departed, having first set fire to what re- 
mained of the town, and destroyed part. of the’ 
stockade. They directed their route back to: - 
Kioukhoun, a town situated on the mouth of that 
branch of the great river that leads to Bassien ond: 
Negrais. 
From this time until the ]2th of March, fre- : 
quent skirmishes took place between small par - 
ties of the Birmans and Peguers, in which the late - 
ter were generally worsted, An ineffectual st: 

} This factory, under the control of the resident at Ne~_ 


grais, consisted of a few store-houses, erected vay the 
river, for the purpose of facilitating tre tipiber trad . 
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témpt was made to repossess and defend Bassien, 
by the late chekey, or lieutenant, the man who 
had been second in authority whilst the place was 
subject to the Pegue government. 

The seat of war was now likely to be confined 
to the mouths of navigable rivers, and the numer- 
ous creeks and canals that intersect the lower pro- 
vinces of Pegue, and communicate between the 
larger streams. A vessel of burthen, provided 
with guns, and worked by a few Europeans, be- 
came a formidable foe to the open-war boats of 
the natives, though well manned, and conducted 
-with skill and courage. | Alompra, who was at 
this time at Loonzay, or Mayah-oun, formed a 
right estimation of-the advantage to be derived 
from an alliance with nations so well versed in the 
arts of maritime war. In order, therefore, to en- 
gage the good offices of the English, or at least 
stipulate for their neutrality, he sent a deputation 

"to Mr Brooke,. resident at Negrais, and at — 

® time chief of all the English factories. 

‘On the 13th of March, a fleet of igenipsive 
Birman boats arrived at Bassien, having on board 
two Birman deputies, accompanied by an Arme- 
nian and a Mussulman as interpreters. These 
personages brought a letter from Alompra, direct- 
ed to Mr Brooke, couched in terms of friendship; 
but, not deeming it prudent to venture with so 
small a force through the Pegue districts to Ne- 
grais, the English superintendant undertook to 
forward a copy of the letter, whilst the deputies 
returned to a secure post up the river, at no great 
distance from Bassien, there to wait an answer, 
which was expected in four = five eye: 

' VOL. I. ’ 
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At tha expiration of the computed thins, the 
achooner that had heen despatched to Negrais re- 
turned, bringing an order from Mr Brooke to Capteah 
Baker, to accompany the deputies to Negrais, and 
to repair thither as speedily es possible. The depu- 
tation accordingly left Bassien on pra 19th of March 
1755, and reached Negrais on the 22d, at night. 

The business of the deputies was not coneluded 
vantil the 26th, when, having received ah. answet 
to Alompra’s letter, and their final eae aid 
departed, attended by Captain Baker. re ee 
ing Bassien, they were astonished to find the aoe 
in the hands of the enemy. A detachment of 3000 
Peguers, in 60 war-boate, had arrived during their 
absence; and on the 26th, engaged and captured 
all the boats that waited to convoy the deputies 4 
their master. Captain Baker; finding it impracti+ 
cable to proceed, conducted the deputies back to 
Negrais, where they returned on the 8d of April, 
proposing to wait the occurrence of some more fas 
vourable opportunity. 

The impediments that had thus prevented the 
return of the deputies were of short duration. On 
the 21s¢ of April 1755, the Peguers received cere 
tain intelligence that Alompra had attacked Ap+ 
poraza, in his camp at Synyangong, and that their 
countrymen had suffered a total defeat. Their 
own numbers being greatly diminished by deser- 
tion, Bassien became no longer a place of safety: 
They judged it therefore most prudent to with 
draw towards Syriam. On the 23d, the ruins of 
the town, and its vicinity, were completely eva: 
cuated, and the‘navigation of the river agai open- 
ed to the Birmans. 

The retreat of these troops was well tinted. 
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Several detached parties of Birmane on 
the subsequent days; and, on the 28th, a body of 
1000 men arrived at Bassien, a small number by 
land, the rest by water, with 40 war-boats. They 
experienced no resistance, and made a few prisan-+ 
ers. A-strong convoy was sent down to Negrais 
to eseprt the deputies, who now pursued their 
jeurney without molestation. They retarned on 
the 3d of June to Bassien, and left it on the 5th,. 
with a letter from the resident at Negrais to Alom- 
pre, whe had reached Dagon * early in the pre- 
ceding nienth. 

_ The victory gained by Alompra at Synyangong, . 
in the end of April, was decisive; the Peguers, 
disheartened, fled to Syriam; and many did not 
halt uxtil they reached Pegne. Among the latter 
wes Apporaza, who left the defence of Syriam to 
@ relation of the king of Pegue. The fortifications 
consisted of a feeble rampart, protected by a pali- 
sade, and an inconsiderable fosse, almost dry. 

» Light as such obstacles would appear to regular 
troops, they presented a formidable opposition to. 
the desultory attacks of an undisciplined rabble. 

- The French and English factories at Syriam 
were at this time in a state of rivalry, such as might. 
be expected from the spirit of national emulation, 
aad the avidity of traders on a narrow scale: the 
situation of beth became at this juncture highly 
critical ; danger approached, from: which they could 
not hope to be entirely exempt. It was not to be 
expected that they would be suffered to remain in 
neutral tranquillity, indifferent spectators of so se- 


* Now called Rangoon.. Dagon is the name of a ce- 
lebroted temple, a short distance from the present city. 
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rious a Combest: ft therefore became necessary to 
adopt some decided line of conduct, in order to 
avoid being considered as a common enemy, whilst 
the contending powers seemed equally anxious to 
attach them. In this difficult situation neither the 
French nor the English seem to have acted with 
policy or candour ; and the imprudence of certain 
individuals finally involved others, as well as them-_ 
selves, in fatal consequences. 
- Monsieur Bourno, the chief of the French fac- 
tory, in the interest of the Peguers, but apprehen- 
sive of the power, and dreading the success of the. 
. Birmans, had recourse to dissimulation, and endea- 
voured to steer a middle couse. Under pretence 
of occupying a station where he could more effec- 
tually aid the Peguers, he embarked on beard a: 
French ship, and, with two other vessels belonging 
to his nation, dropped down from Syriam, and. 
moored in the stream of the Rangoon river. Find- 
ing, soon after, that Alompra was likely to be vio- 
torious, he determined, if possible, to secure an - 
interest in that quarter. With this intent, he 
quitted his ship, accompanied by two of his coun- 
trymen, and proceeded in a boat to Dagon, where 
Alompra received him with marks of distinction 
and kindness ; but, on the second day after the de-. 
parture of Monsieur Bourno, the officer whom he 
left in charge of the ship during his absence in 
concert with a missionary who had long resided at 
the factory, either impelled by fear, or prevailed 
upon by some secret influence, weighed anchor. 
suddenly, and returned to the Peguers at Syriam, 
without permission from his commander, or even 
advising him of his intention. 

So extraordinary 4 step surprised Alompra ex- 
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eeedingly ; he taxed Bourno with deceit; the 
Frenchman protested his own innocenee, and ar- 
gued the improbability of his assenting to any such 
measure whilst he remained in the Birman camp. 
He sent an order to his officers to return imme- 
diately ; an injunction that was disregarded by them, 
under plea of their commander being a prisoner. 
He then requested leave from Alompra toe go in 
ny and bring back the ship; to this the king 

ented, on condition of leaving one of his at- 
tendants (Lavine, a youth) as an hostage for his 
certain return. 

From the procedure of Mr Brooke, resident at 
Negrais, in-his reception of the Birman deputies, 
and the aid of military stores sent by him to the 
Birmans, the English, when it became necessary 
to avow the side they meant to espouse, seem to 
have declared explicitly fer the Birmans ; and this 
principle was adopted not only by the resident at 
Negrais, but also by the factory at Syriam. The 
Hanter schooner, belonging to the India Compa- 
ny, the Elizabeth, a country ship, commanded by 
Captain Swain, and two other vessels, left Syriam 
in the month of May, and joined the Birmans at 
Dagon. In the beginning of June, the Company's 
snow, Arcot, bound to Negrais, commanded by 
a Captain Jackson, and having on board Mr 
Whitehill, a gentleman in the service of the East 
India Company, proceeding to Negrais in an offi- 
cial capacity, put into the Rangoon river, through 
stress of weather. <A boat that had been sent into 
fetth a pilot returned, with an account of the state 
of affairs ; and brought a letter, and an invitation 
from Alompra to Captain Jackson, to carry his 
* c® | 
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vessel up to Dagon, promising him every aid that 
the place afforded. 

On the 6th of June the Arcot reached Dagon, 
and Mr Whitehill went on shore to pay his re- 
spects to the Birman king, by whom he was re- 
ceived in a manner that gave no apparent cause 
for complaint. 

After the defeat of the Peguers at Synyangong, 
and the acquisition of Dagon by Alompra, the 
English ships sailed from Syriam voluntarily, an 
came to Dagon to assist the Birmans, in con- 
formity to the evident determination of Mr 
Brooke, whose reception of the Birman deputies, 
together with his subsequent conduct, clearly 
evinced his friendly intentions towards that na- 
tion. Until the arrival of the Arcot, with Mr 
Jackson and Mr Whitehill, no subject of offence 
seems to have been given to the English by the 
Birmans. 

A short time previous to the arrival of the Ar- 
cot, Apporaza returned from Pegue to Syriam, and 
reassumned the command. He had been made ac- 
quainted with the negotiation carrying on between 
Mr Brooke at Negrais and the deputies of Alom- 
pra; and, in order to counteract its effects, com- 
menced a secret correspondence with Captain Jack- 
son. His arguments seem to have strongly influ- 
enced that gentleman, and given a decided bias in — 
his favour. Ground of accusation was soon found 
against the Birmans; personal ill treatment was 
heavily complained of, which the tenor of Mr 
Jackson's despatches does not satisfactorily esta- 
blish. 

An attempt was shortly after made by the Pe- 
guers to surprise the Dirman camp, and recover 
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Dagon. Notwithstanding the land forces marched 
by night, and the fleet advanced with celerity, in- 
creased by a rapid tide, they were discovered in 
time for the Birmans to prepare for their reception. 
The boats first arriving, were repulsed by a heavy 
fire from the banks, which were lined with Birman 
troops. The post of Dagon could only be taken on 
the side of the land by a resolute assault. The at- 
tack of the Peguers was feeble and ineffectual. 
Disheartened by the failure of their fleet, and des- 
titute of able leaders, they soon abandoned their 
enterprise. An iregular fire of musketry conti- 
“nued until noon, when the Peguers retreated to 
Syriam, little loss being sustained on either side. 

During this spiritless contest the English main- 
tained a perfect neutrality, not a shot being dis- 
charged from any of the ships ; a circumstance that 
tended to create suspicion in the minds of the Bir- 
mans. Their distrust, however, seems to have been 
lulled by assurances of friendship, and probably by 
the expectation of a supply of cannon and stores 
from Negrais, which Mr Brooke had announced 
his intention of sending under care of Messrs Ba- 
ker and North, whom he meant to deppte to the 
Birman king. Alompra had, a short time before, 
left Dagon to quell a disturbance in the northern 
provinces, caused by the Quois and Siamese ; who, 
taking advantage of his absence, had invaded his 
country, and excited an insurrection of the inhabi- 
tants in favour of the fugitive son of the ancient 
monarch. ‘The sudden appearance of the victori- 
ous chief disconcerted his enemies; he soon redu- 
ced the disobedient, and obliged the Siamese to re- 
tire within their own frontiers. 

Previous to his departure from Dagon, Alompra 
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laid the foundation of the town, now so well known 
by the name of Rangoon, or Dzangoen, which sig- 
nifies victory achieved. Here stood, in former 
days, a large and populous city, called in the Pa- 
hi, or sacred language, Singounterra; the site of 
which Alompra diligently explored, and: raised on 
Hs ruins the present flourishing sea-port of the 
Pegue dominions. Dagon, often called Sho Da- 
gon, or the Golden Dagon, is a name péculiar to 
the temple; a noble edifice, three miles distant 
from the banke of the river. When Alempra left 
his camp, he appointed Meinla-Meingoun, an offi- 
eer of approved reputation and valour, to command 
in his absence. 

The clandestine negotiations between the Eng- 
lish and Peguers appear to have been renewed af- 
ter this action. Several messages passed, in which 
a fresh attack on the Birmans was concerted, and 
the aid of the Company's ships promised to the 
Peguers, who were thus to be befriended by the 
whole European force, both French and English. 
Confiding in their new allies, and assured of victe- 
ry, the war-boats of the Peguers, during the night, 
dropped di«wn the Pegue river, and with the French 
ships moored in the stream of the Irrawaddy, * 
waiting the return of tide to carry them to Ran- 
goon. Dawn of day discovered them to the Bir- 
mans, whose general immediately sent for the Eng- 
hsh gentlemen, te consult on the best means of de- 
fence. At this interview, the Birmans candidly ac» 
quainted Mr Whitehill how ill satisfied they were 
with the conduct of the English commanders du+ 


* The name of the great river of Ava. This branch 
is often called the Rangoon river, to distinguish it from 
that which leads to Bassion. 
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rmg the late action, and desired 8 promise of more 
active assistance on the present occasion. Mr 
Whitehill replied, that without the Company's or- 
ders he was not authorized to commence hostilities 
on any nation ; but if the Peguers fired on the Eng- 
lish ships, it would be considered as an act of ag- 
gression, and resented accordingly. How much it 
is to be lamented, that such prudent and equitable 
principles were not better observed! the depar- 
ture from them affixed a stain on the national ho- 
nour, which the lapse of more than forty years has 
_ Bot been able to expunge. 
' The Pegue force was, on this occasion, highly 
formidable. It consisted of two large French ships, 
and an armed snow belonging to the king of Pegue, 
with 200 Teilee, or war-boats. On the approach. 
of this armament, the Birmans manifested their ap- 
Regiah by repeating their entreaties to the 
nglish. Owing to the time of the tide, it was 
noon before the Pegue boats could advance. When 
within cannon shot, the French ships came to an- 
chor, and opened their guns, whilst a brisk dis- 
charge of musketry was poured from the Pegue 
boats on the Birman fleet, that, for the most part, 
had taken shelter in a creek, and were pzotected 
by the fire kept up from a grove of ‘mangoo trees, 
on the banks of the river, in possession of the Bir- 
mans, around which they had raised temporary 
works, and erected a battery of a few pieces of 
ship cannon, which, from being ill served, did lit- 
tle execution. At this juncture, the English ‘ships 
Hunter, Arcot and Elizabeth, commenced a fire 
on the Birman fleet. Thus assailed by unexpect- 
ed foes, the Birmans were obliged to abandon their 
beats, and take shelter in the grove. Had the. Pe- 
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guers improved the critical opportunity, and pur 
sued their advantage with resolution, this action 
might have retrieved their declining interests, and 
restored to them possession of the lower provinces. - 
In vain the Europeans persuaded them to attempt 
the capture of the Birman fleet. Too timid to. ex- 
_ pose themselves to a close discharge of musketry 
from the grove, they were eantented with the eclat 
of having compelled the enemy to retreat from their 
boats, and the rest of the day was spent in distant 
random firing. During the night the English ships 
removed out of the reach of small arms, two men 
being killed on board the Arcot. The Peguers 
kept their situation for some days, during which 
much irregular skirmishing passed; when, having 
exhausted their amunition without advancing their. 
cause, the Peguers thought fit to return to Sy- 
riam, accompanied by the English and French 
ships, leaving the Birmans in posseasion of the for- 
tified grove, and the lines of the newly-projected. 
town. : 

Apporaza, who held the chief command at Sy- 
riam, received the English with every mark of re- 
spect ; and, judging this a favourable opportumty 
to regain the alliance of their nation, he wrote to 
Mr Brooke at Negrais, inviting him to come in 
person to Syriam, and there settle terms of per- 
manent connexion. Mr Brooke, in letters of a 
friendly tenor, excused himself from personal at- 
tendance, and requested that Mr Whitehill might 
be suffered to proceed to his station at Negrais, 
and the Company’s ships permitted to pursue their 
voyage to the same place, whither he ordered the. 
several commanders immediately to repair. The 
eomplianoe of Apporezs with this request demon- — 
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Minted fis Kfdent desite to recover the good. will 
of the English. Mr Whitehill left Syriam, escort- 
éd by 20 arnied boats, and, proceeding through 
the rfvers, reached Negrais on the 26th of August. 
The Hunter schooner sailed on the 26th of: Sep- 
tember following, the Arcot being delayed for some 
hecessary repairs. , 
| Whilst these matters were agitating at Dagon, 
Mr Brooke was advancing his negociations with 
Alempra. Captaifi Baker and Lieutenant North 
were delegated, with presents and instructions, to 
conclude a treaty of amity and alliance with tho 
Birman monarch. 

It has béen alretdy mentioned, that Alompra 
was under the necessity of leaving his post at Da- 
gon about the middle of June, in order to suppress 
an insurtection of his own subjects, and repel tho 
Siamese. The objeet of his expedition was at- 
tained with little diffictilty ; and he had the addi- 
tional satisfaction to learn, that his arms had been 
saccessful in Cassay, the inhabitants of which, 
taking advantage of the unsettled state of the em- 
pire, had thrown off their dependence. This coun- 
try is separated from the kingdom of the Birmans 
on the north-west by the river Keenduem, which, 
taking a south-east ‘course, unites its waters with 
those of the Irrawaddy, 8 short way above the 
town of Sembew-ghewn. About the time that 
Alompra left Ava to relieve-Prome, he detached & 
body of troops across the river, under the com- 
mand of a distant relation, to chastise the Cas- 
sayers. Thése people had, for ages past, tasted 
the sweets of independence only at intervals, when 
_the contesté of the Birman and Pegte powers left 
them no leisure to enforced obedience. Thus ac- 


or 
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customed to the yoke, though always reddy for 
revolt, they were quickly reduced to submission. 
The prince, or rajah, who resided at Munne = 
the capital of Cassay, sued for peace, whi 
concluded on terms advantageous to the Birwand: : 
and, as is the custom, a young man and young 
woman of the kindred of the rajah were delivered 
as hostages for the due observance of the compact. 
_ The English deputation proceeded in boats slow- 
ly up the river, which, at that season of the year, 
is swelled by mountain torrents, and the naviga- 
tion rendered difficult by the rapidity of the stream. 
A short distance above Prome, they met a detach- 
ment, commanded by a Boomien, or general of 
rank, in its route to Dagon ; it consisted of eighty 
boats, and 4000 troops, to reinforce the army act- 
ing against the Peguers. Captain Baker had an 
interview with the chief, who expressed sanguine 
hopes of reducing Syriam, and destroying the 
French ships that had assisted the Peguers. 
The late extraordinary conduct of the English 
shipping at Dagon, was no very favourable intro- 
duction to the delegates ; nor did Captain Baker 
escape reproach for transactions in which he cer- 
tainly had no share. To increase his embarrass- 
ment, he had the misfortune, the day after he 
parted: with the detachment, to lose his colleague, 
Lieutenant North, who died at Roung-Yooah, of 
a dysentery and fever. Captain Baker afterwards 
pursued his voyage, accompanied only by the Bir- 
mans. On the 8th of September he reached Ava, 
lately the metropolis of the empire. Alompra, 
partial to the scene of his first success, had remov- 
ed the seat of government to Monchaboo, which 
he constituted his capital, and fixed on as the place 
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of his fiiture residence. At Ava Captain Baker 
was civilly entertamed by the governor. On the 
12th he reached Keoum-meoum, situated on the 
fest bank of the Irrawaddy, and on the 16th re- 
ceived a summons to attend “ the golden feet.” * 
Leaving his boats, at noon the following day he 
proceeded by land to the royal presence. His re- 
ception was conducted with as much. pomp and 
parade, as a king so recently elevated to his ho- 
nours, and: seated on a throne so imperfectly esta- 
blished, was capable of displaying. During this 
interview the new monarch, in his: conversation, 


. gave a striking instance of that intoxication which 


usually attends an unexpected and rqcent rise to 
power. . Yet his vain boastings were not accom- 
panied by any mark of personal contempt. or in-. 
dignity to Captain Baker. .He vaunted of his 
Yietofies, and the extent of his empire, in a style 
of presumptuous vanity equal to the arrogance of. 
Xerxes. He upbraided our national character in 
the affair of the shipping at Dagon, alleging that: 
he had treated the English with kindness, which 
they repaid by perfidiously breaking the promise. 
given to him on his departure from Dagon. To. 
these reproaches Captain Baker cquid only reply. 
by. expressions of regret, and a solemn declaration 
that Mr Brooke, so far from having authorized, 
knew nothing of such proceedings. .Alompra lis- 
tened to his assurances with more complacency 
than could well be expected from a despot who had 
waded to a throne through the blood of his ene-. 
mies. : 
- *. A Birman expression, used ‘to denote the Imperial — 
presence. 
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Ata second audience, a few days stibsequemt 
to the first, his Majesty dictated a letter, addresa- 
ed to Mr Brooke, in which he granted permission 
to the Company to establish factories at Dagon and 
Bassien ; having determined on the total demoli- 
tion of Syriam. Captain Baker made a further 
requisition of the island of Negrais. Although 
this desire was not refused, .thé formal assignment 
was postponed, owing to a domestic misfortune, 
which gave the king much uneasiness; but as it 
was his Majesty's intention shortly to repair to 
Rangoon, to conduct in person the Pegue war, the 
completion of the grant was deferred to a future 
epportunity.« Captain Baker, having obtained his 
dismission, set out for Keoum-meoum, and on the 
29th of September embarked to return to Ne- 


grais. 

Whilst friendship and union were thns likely tq 
be estaklished between the Birmans and the settle~ 
ment at Negrais, the Peguers hazarded another at- 
tempt on the Birman post at Dagon, and were a- 
gain assisted by the Arcot, and two private Eng- 
lish ships, which, it is probable, on this occasion 
might have acted, in some degree, under compul- 
satory influence. Three English and one French 
ship, with 300 armed beatae constituted the Pegue 
force by water; and 10,000 men marched by land, 
10 attack the heights at Dagon, and the fortified 
grove. The Birmans, with considerable ingenuity, 
constructed fire-rafts, consisting of a number of 
boats fastened together, and filled with combus- 
tible materials. These rafts were floated down 8 
strong spring-tide to where the ships lay at an- 
chor, and directed with such skill and effect,.as to 
pblige them to slip ee cables and get under 
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weigh, the Freach ship narrowly escaping destruc- 
tion. This maneuvre effectually removed the ves- 
sels for that tide, and prevented a cooperation with 
the land forces, who, thus deprived of the support 
on which they chiefly depended, made an ineffeo- 
tual charge on the Birman.works. They were easily 
repulsed, and, with the fleet and army, retreateg 
to Syriam, whence they never dared to hazard an- 
wther enterprisé. 
- The affairs of the Peguers were in this desperate 
state when Alompra returned victorious from Ava 
His presence animated his own army, and spread 
a heavier cloud over the unfortunate Taliens. * 
He immediately changed the plan of operations: 
Instead of waiting at Dagon, in fortified posts, 
the attack of the Peguers, he, in turn, became the 
assailant, and leaving the great river, boldly ad- 
vanced his boats to the mouth of the Syriam 
stream ; thereby cutting off all communication with 
the sea, and the countries to the west of Rangoon. 
Apporaza about this time retired from Syriam to 
Pegue, leaving his former station to be maintain- 
ed by the chief Woon, or Woongee, of the Pegue. 
empire. Permission had previously been given to 
the English ships to depart with the Company's 
stores. Mons. Bourno, the French resident, cone 
tinued at Syriam, where, having moored his ves- 
sel close to the factory, he prepared to defend him- 
self. The tide in the Rangoon river rises to an 
uncommon height ; the river of Pegue, or, as it is 
often called, of Syriam, being fed by the influx 
of the sea, through the Rangoon river, sinks at 
low ebb into an inconsiderable stream. The French 


* The Birmans call the Peguers Taliens. 
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ship; when the water retired, touched the ground, 
whilst the Birmans, profiting by her unmanageable; 
state, during the recess of tide, brought gun-boats 
to bear in such a direction, as to annoy her with- 
out exposing themselves. “This judicious mode of 
attack proved successful ; the ship was quickly die- 
abled, and Mons. Bourno, finding the post unteé 
nable, wrote a letter'to Alompra, apologizing for 
his former conduct, and making fresh overtures of 
atcommodation. “The correspondence was either 
discovered or suspected by the Peguers, who sud 
denly removed Mons. Bourno and his adherents 
into the fort of Syriam, before the purposed ne: 
gociation had time to be completed. : 
. Alompra immediately took possession of the 
evacuated factory and vessel ; after which he seem- 
ed desirous of attaining his object of Syriam, ra- 
ther by blockade and famine than by hostile apé 
aaa Without attempting to assault the place} 
e continued in its vicinity until the month of July 
1756. By such apparent inactivity on the part 
of the Birmans, the garrison was lulled into fatal 
security. Alompra, seizing a favourable opportu 
nity, crossed the ditch in the dead of the night, 
carried the outworks without resistance, and soon 
made himself master of the fort. The command- 
ant, and the greater part of the garrison, favoured 
by the darkness, escaped to Pegue; many, how: 
ever, were slain, and all the Europeans were made 
prisoners. 

It has already appeared to have been the. deters 
mined policy of the French to espouse the cause 
of the Peguers; and had succours from Pondi- 
cherry arrived before the state of things becamé 
too desperate, affairs would probably have worn 
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a different aspect, and the Peguers obtained such 
an addition to their strength, as would have cna- 
bled them to conclude a peace on advantageous 
terms. But assistance in war, to be effectual, must 
be timely. Unless applied while the scales hang 
nearly even, it often comes too late, and is found, 
not only to be useless, but even productive of deeper 
disappointment. In the present case, the French. 
brought those supplies, of which the Peguers had: 
long buoyed themselves with hopes, at the unfor- 
tunate moment when the communication was cut 
off, when no relief could be conveyed to them, 
and all prospect of retrieving their disastrous for-' 
tunes had completely vanished. 

. Mons. Dupliex, Governor of Pondicherry, a 
man whose comprehensive mind perceived with 
clearness whatever could benefit his nation, at this 
juncture deeply engaged in the important contest. 
that was ultimately to determine the sovereignty 
of the East, being aware of the consequence of 
maintaining an influence in Pegue, had, notwith- 
standing the exigencies of his own situation equip- 
ped two ships, the Galathié and Diligent, vessels 
of force, well manned and armed, and sent them, 
with a supply of military stores, to the assistance 
of the Peguers. Shortly after leaving Pondicherry, 
they separated: the Galathié had a speedy pass- 
age ; but owing to a fatal and frequent error of — 

the mouth of the Sitang river, which is 
a few miles to the eastward, for that of Rangoon, 
‘she did not arrive at the bar until two days after 

Syriam had fallen into the bands of the Birmans. 
The boat sent by the French commander to bring 
down a ~ was ee eapyares cone 
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being apprised of the circumstance, ordeted a pilot, 
in a country boat, to proceed to the Galathié, and 
compelled Bourno, who was then under rigorous 
confinement, to write to the Captain, encouraging 
him to proceed, and come up to Rangoon, assign- 
ing some frivolous excuse for the delay of the Ga- 
lathie’s boat, which he was given to expect. would 
meet him on the way to town. The Captain im- 
prudently became the dupe of this artifice ; he 
weighed, and stood in with a strong flood tide, 
which in a few hours carried him to Rangoon, 
where the sudden seizure of his vessel prevented 
all possibility of retreat; the stores were brought. 
on shore, and the consignments and papers proved. 
‘that these supplies were meant for the assistance 
of the Peguers, and directed to Beinga Della, and 
his brother Apporaza. Alompra became so incens- 
ed, that he gave orders for the instant execution of | 
Bourno, Martine, and the captain and officers of 
the Galathié. This sanguinary mandate was obey- 
ed with unrelenting promptitude ; a few seamen 
and Lascars alone escaped, and these were preserv- 
ed, for no other purpose than to be rendered of 
use in the further prosecution of the war, and sur® 
vived but to experience all the miseries of hopeless 
bondage 

The Diligent was more fortunate; having sepa-. 
rated from her consort, she ‘met with adverse winds, : 
and was obliged to bear away for the Nicobar 
Islands. This delay prevented her reaching her- 
intended port until six weeks subsequent to the — 
disaster. The caution of the captain saved him 
from suffering a similar fate. He got intelligence of 
the massacre of his countrymen.in time tq retire, 
and carried back news of the failure of the expedi- 
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tion to Pondicherry, whence it was impossible to 
attempt the extension of further succour to the un- 
happy Peguers. | 

The rage of the. conqueror was, on this occa- 
sion, exhausted on the French. Foreigners of other 
nations, who had been captured in Syriam, were 
treated less rigorously. Some who incurred his dis- 
pleasure, and had reason to dread its effects, were 
dismissed with admonitions, and suffered to depart. 
Among these were a few English, who had not 
been able to withdraw from Syriam, before it came 
into the enemy's possession. 

- The fall of Syriam seems to have determined the 
fate of the Peguers. Cut off from communication 
with the western countries of Dalla and Bassien, 
deprived of the navigation of the Rangoon river 
and the Irrawaddy, and shut out from all foreign 
aid, their resources failed, and supplies by water 
could no longer reach them. The Bago Mioup, or 
Pegue river, extends a very short distance to the 
north north-east; the tide alone renders it naviga- 
ble. Where that influence fails, it degenerates into 
a streamlet which issues from a range of hills about’ 
forty miles above the city, remarkable only for their 
noisome and destructive atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, the Pe-' 
guers prepared to sustain a siege in their capital, 
which was in a better state of defence than is com- 
mon in countries where the science of war is so 
imperfectly understood. Situated on an extensive 
plain, Pegue was surrounded with a high and 
solid wall, flanked by small towers, and strength- 
ened on each face by demibastions, equidistant ; a 
broad ditch contained about three feet depth of 
water ; wells or reservoirs supplied the town ; the 
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stupenious pagoda of Shoemadoo, nearly centrical, 
built on an artificial eminence, and inclosed by a 
substantial wall of brick, served as a citadel, and 
afforded an enlarged view of the adjacent country. 
The extent, however, of the works, the troops ne- 
cessary to defend them, and.the number of inha- 
bitants within the walls, opperated to the disad- 
_ Vantage of the besieged, and aggravated the dis- 
tresses they were shortly to endure. - 

As soon as the rainy season subsided, and the 
country, which between Pegue and Syriam is low 
and swampy, had emerged from the inundations of 
the monsoon, Alompra ordered his general, Me- 
inla~-Meingoung, to advance towards Pegue at the: 
head of a body-of troops. A few days after he- 
followed in person with his whole army ; and in: 
four marches they reached the vicinity of the city,. 
through a country laid waste and depopulated. 
Circumvallation is a fayourite practice of warfare. 
with the Birmans, and famine a weapon on which 
they. repose the greatest reliance. Alompra, pre- 
ferring these to the hazard of a repulse, in an at- 
tempt to storm, invested Pegue with his army, and 
erected numerous stockades, at onee to pretect his 
own troops, and prevent communication with the- 
country. Thus secured by his defences frem.sur- 
prise and sudden attack, fearless of any external 
enemy, and commanding the navigation of the ri- 
' ver, he sat down in the month of January 1757, 
to wait the slow but certain effects of hinger and 
distress. 

. The fort of Pegue was occupied by the royal — 
family and the principle nobles of the Talien na- 
tion. Among the highest in rank were Apporaza, 
brother of the king, Chouparea, his son-in-law and 
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néfiew, and Talabaan, a general who, on former: 
. occasions, had been distinguished by rendermg his’ 
country signal services; and had raised himself: 
by his valour to the first military honours of the 
state. 

‘The Birmans, though superior in numbers, en 
severed in the passive system of teduction, and’ 
were not to be allured from the protection of their. 
stockades. Two months thus elapsed in defensive’ 
inactivity. The consequences, however, were in-: 
evitable ; want, -and its sure concomitants, discon-' 
fent and mutiny, began to rage within the walls.: 
On this emergency the king summoned a council 
of all his family and chieftains. After expatiating: 
on the straits to which they were reduced, and the 
hopelessness of relief, he declared his intention to: 
sue for peace; and further, to propitiate the con» 
queror, he proposed sending to him his only un- 
martied daughter ; as by such an act of homage 
alone -he could:expect to procure favourable termes 
This proposal was listened to with sorrowful ac- 
duiescence by all but Talabaan, who is said to have 
cherished a secret passion for the maiden; for in 
this country, young women of the highest rank are 
not, after the manner of India, precluded from the 
sight and conversation of the other sex. . The chief, 
with. haughty indignation, reprobated the disgrace. 
ful sacrifice, inveighing against it in the sharpest 
terms; and concluded with an offer to sally forth 
at the ‘head of six hundred chosen fullowers, and 
either raise the siege, and procure an honourable 
peace, or perish in the attempt ; provided, in the 
event of success, the king would promise to bestow 
on-him his daughter, as the reward of valour. | 
Struck with the gallantry of this proposal, the 
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king apparently assented, and the council -baeke 
up; but Apporaza and the other chiefs, who long 
had beheld with jealousy the growing power and 
increasing fame of. Talabaan, remonstrated against 
the measure, as an act still more derogatory to 
theix monarch, than yielding lis daughter as 8 
peace-offering to a sovereign potentate. The kings 
by ¢hese parsuasions, was prevailed upon to rey 
tract the conditions. ‘Falabaan, irritated at hie 
disappointment, took an opportunity of leaving the 
fort at midnight, and with a few resolute attends 
gnts forced his way in safety through the Birmag 
gamp. He afterwards crossed the Setang river; 
and marehed to Mondimaa, or Martaban, where his 
family resided. 

Two days after Talabaan had retired, the Pogud 
king, in pursuance of his first intention, wrote td 
Alompra. proposiig peace on the terms which he 
had intimated to his council befare the secession 
of his general. The Birman king readily accepte 
ed the offered pacification. A. negociation wad 
epened, which terminated in an agreement, that 
the Pegue king should govern his country undes 
the stipulation of doing homage te the Birmaz 
monarch ; that the ancient boundary should be ob+ 
served; and Prome, or Pee Miou, continue the 
frontier of the Pegue dominions to the north. A 
preliminary of these conditions was the surrender 
of the daughter of the Pegue monarch to the royal 
victor. Apporaza, her uncle, was appointed to con+ 
vey her to the Birman camp, where they were re- 
ceived with music, feasting, and every Pree 
tion of joy and amity. 

- Some days elapsed in festive ceremonies; du, 
ving which ‘bath the besiegers and besieged had 
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frequént and almost uninterrupted infercourse. 
The guards on both sides relaxed in their vigilance, 
and small parties of Birmans found their way into 
the city, whilst the Peguers visited the Birman 
eainp without molestation or inquiry. Alompra, 
who, it appears, had little intention of adhering to 
the recent compact, privately introduced bodies of 
armed men, with directions to secrete themselves 
within ‘the city, until their services should be re- 
quired. Arms and ammunition were also convefed, 
and lodged in places of concealment. Matters, 
however, were not managed with such circum- 
spection as to prevent discovery. Chouparea, the 
king’s nephew, received intimation of the meditat- 
éd treachery. He instantly ordered the gates of 
the city to be closed, and having found out the re- 

itories where: the weapons were lodged, and 
detected:‘many Birmans in disguise, he gave direc- 
tions to put to death every man of that nation wha 
should be found within the walls, and opened 4 
fire upon such part of the Birman camp as was 
most exposed to the artillery of the fort. : 
‘ Hostilities now recommenced with exasperated 
fary. . Apporaza with his royal niece were detain- 
¢@d in the Birman camp; the uncle under close 
éonfiement, whilst the lady was consigned to the 
guardians of the female apartments. The Peguers 
having gained no accession to their strength, and 
added little to their stores, during the short inter- 
yal of tranquillity, were not in a better condition 
than beforé to resist‘the enemy. . The Birmans ob- 
served the system of warfare which they at first 
adopted ; so that in six weeks, famine had again 
reduced the garrison to a deplorable state of 
wretchedness and want. The most loathsome rep- 
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tiles were eagerly souglit after and devoured, and 
the clamours of the soldiets could no longer be 
appeased. A few secret hoards of grain were by 
chance discovered, and many more were suspected 
to exist. The crowd thronged tamultuously round 
the quarters of Chouparea, on whom, after the se< 
cession of Talabaan, and the imprisonment of Ap- 
poraza, the care of defending the fortress entirely 
devolved. In order to silence and satisfy those 
whem he could not restrain, he ordered a general 
search for grain, and granted permission to the 
soldiers forcibly to enter whatever houses fell un- 
der suspicion. This license was diligently im- 
proved, and the house of a near relation of the 
king was discovered to contain more grain than 
either the present situation of affairs or his’ own 
wants could justify. The deposit was demanded, 
and as resolutely refused. ‘The crowd, authorized 
by the permission of Chouparea, proceeded +o take 
by violence what was not to be obtained by entrea- 
ty. A riot ensued, in which some lives were lost, 
and the prince was at length obliged to abandon. 
his house. Repairing to the royal residence, he 
uttered violent invectives against Chouparea, whont 
le accused to the king of harbouring an intention 
to deprive his sovereign of life, and seize upon the 
imperial throne ; and advised his majesty rather to 
throw himself on the generosity of the besiegers, 
and obtain the best terns practicable, than hazard 
the danger to which his person and kingdom were. 
exposed from the perfidy of a faithless and power-. 
ful subject. The king, whose imbecility seems to 
have equalled his ill fortune, lent an ear to. the 
complaints of a man stimulated by sudden rage 
aud personal jealousy. The unhappy and distrae .. 
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ed monarch resolved to pursue his counsel; but 
being too timid openly te avow his weakness and 
suspicion, he sent secret proposals to Alompra to 
surrender the city to him, stipulating for Jife alone, 
and feaving the rest to the discretion of the con- 
queror. :According to the plan agreed on, the 
Birmans advanced to the gates, which were im- 
mediately deserted: the Peguers fled in the ut- 
most panic ; many escaped in the confusion ; the 
Pegue king was made prisoner, and the city given 
up to indiscriminate plunder. 
- Alompra, having thus triumphed over his natu- 
yal enemy, and to all appearance given a final 
blow to the Peguers, who, with their city and 
their .sovereign, lost the spirit of resistance, pro- 
ceeded to bring into subjection the countries to the 
eastward, including the fertile districts situate be- 
tween Pegue and the Three Pagodas, which were 
the ancient boundaries of the Pegue and Siam, or 
Yoodra, territories. Talabaan had fled to Mar- 
taban, where his influenee was still considerable, 
and bis enterprising spirit rendered him an ene- 
"my not to be despised. This chief, on the ap- 
‘proach of Alompra, finding that he had not force 
sufficient to oppose the Birmans, fled into the 
woods, leaving behind him some of his family, 
and many persons who were attached to his 
cause. Alompra seized on these, and, conforma- 
bly to the barbarous custom of nations of the East,. 
the innocent were condemned to suffer for the 
guilty: the unfortunate Talabaan was summon- 
ed to surrender, and menaces. of destruction, 
in case of refusal, were held out against such of 
his family and adherents as had fallen into the con- 
VOL I. E 
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queror’s power. The danger to which his deake . 
est connexions thus became exposed, suppressed 
in Talabaan’s mind all personal apprehension ; he 
surrendered himself a voluntary prisoner, to pre~ 
serve those whom he loved more than life. Wher 
brought into the royal presence, with unshaken 
but respectful resolution, he demanded the release 
of his friends, and his own sentence. Alompray 
struck with such an instance of magnanimity, gov 
nerously forgave him, and ordered the captives to 
be liberated. He afterwards raised Talabaan to a 
distinguished statien in his own service; the du- 
ties of which that general executed during the 
reign of Alompra with strict fidelity, although he 
was afterwards instrumental in exciting a Si 
against his successor, 
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a CHAPTER IL 


ARTICLES OF COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE SIGN- 
- ED BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND THE BUR-: 
: MESE—RBSVOLT OF THE PEGUERS—QUELLED: 
- BY ALOMPRA—BRITISH SETTLEMENT AT NE-' 
- GRAIS—MASSACRE OF THE ENGLISH—WAR: 
. BETWEEN THE BURMANS AND SIA MESE—CON- 
. TINUED SUCCESSES OF ALOMPRA——HI8 DEATH 
| w=—AND CHARACTER. : : 


Tux English interests in India were at this time 
guepended in a doubtful scale. Little could be spa- 
sed from the coast of Coromandel, then the theatre 
of moet important struggles, to aid distant colonies, 
wd support precarious projects; Negrais was in‘ 
éonsequence neglected, though not yet abandoned. 
The Talien or Pegue government, by the surren-' 
der of their capital, being now extinct, it became’ 
wecessary for foreigners to conciliate the new sove- 
reign. Alonfpra had sammoned Mr Newton, * re- 
sident on the part of the East India Company at 


. # Mr Brooke had retired: and Captain Howe, who 
@ucceeded Mr Brooke, had died. Mr Newton was only. 
eventuat resident. A Mr W. Roberts was intended for 
that charge. He, however, was killed at the siege of Ma- 
ras; and from that period Negrais was neglected. Mr 
Brooke and Captain Howe had ‘the reputation of being 
tery honourable men. — 


bo 
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Negrais, to attend him at Prome. Mr Newton de- 
puted Ensign Lyster to the Birman chief, with pre- 
sents, and instructions to obtain for the Company 
the settlement of Negrais, with certain immunities 
and privileges of trade. 
In pursuance of his orders, Ensign Lyster left 
Negrais on the 27th day of. June‘1757, and pro- 
ceeded in the Mary schooner as far as Persaim, or 
Bassien, where he was detained until the 13th of 
July, waiting fér a person named Antonio, a na- 
tive descendant of a Portuguese family, who was 
employed by the Birman government in the capa- 
city of interpreter, and, in consequence of that of- 
fice, possessed some share of power and influence. 
This. man was charged with the provision of boats, 
and the safe conduct of the. deputation. Matters 
being at length in readiness, Ensign Lyster, with 
his attendants, embarked on board four boats, ut 
equipped against the tempestuous and rainy wea~ 
ther which prevailed at that season of the year. 
Nearly at the same time, accounts reached Alom<. 
pra, that symptoms of disaffection had again been: 
manifested by the Cassayers, on the west bank of, 
the Keen-Duem. Leaving the command of Ran-’ 
goon, now considered the capital of the Pegue, 
province, to a general named Namdeoda, with a: 
respectable force to check the Peguers, he depart-- 
ed from Rangoon in the middle of July. On the. 
23d, Ensign Lyster, who had suffered great incon- 
venience from the want df a commodious boat at 
this stormy season, met the king on his way up the 
river, and was Honoured with an audience on board. 
the royal barge: at which, though from circum-. 
- stances, little pomp of royalty could be displayed, 
yet his majesty assumed a lofty tone, boasted of 
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his invincible ‘prowess, and enumerated the royal 
eaptives of the Pegue family, who were led pri- 
aoners in his train. After asking several questions, 
he postponed the further discussion of business to 
afuture day, and directed Ensign Lyster to follow 
him. On the 29th the king halted at Loonzay, 
where the English deputy was honoured with a se- 
cond admission to the royal presence. At this con- 
versation Alompra upbraided Ensign Lyster with 
the conduct of his countrymen, if giving encou- 
ragement and protection to the disaffected Peguers. 
Having ordered presents of a trivial value to be 
presented in return for those brought from Negrais, 
he referred the deputy to Antonio, and the Birman 
governor of Persaim, for a ratification and final ad- 
jastment of the treaty. Being pressed in point of 
tinre, the King departed from Loonzay on the fol- 
lowing morning, and left the delegate of the Eng- 
lish factory to complete his mission with the Por- 
tuguese shawbunder, * and the governor of the pro- 
_ vince. ‘ 

After some unnecéasary delay, said to be occa- 
sioned by the fraud and avarice of the governor of 
Persaim, or more probably Antonio the interpreter, 
@n ‘instrument was formally executed, consisting of 
nine distinct articles. Some valuable commercial 
immunities were by these ceded to the India Com- 
pany% the island of Negrais was granted to them 
in perpetuity, together with a piece of ground op- 
posite to the old town of Persaim, for the purpose 
of erecting a factory: in return for which, the 


- % « Intendant of the port.” This is a Mussulman 
term, understood in all the sea-ports of the East. Iti is 
called Ackawoon in the Birman language. 
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Company engaged to pay an annual tribute, con- 
sisting of ordnance and military stores. A parti- 
eular clause specified, that aid should be given to 
the Birmans against the King of Tavoy *. 

This agreement, the conduct and completion of 
which seem to have been influenced by the undig- 
nified application of a bribe to the intermediaté 
agents, appears to have received the entire sanc- 
tion and authority of the King. Negrais, in con- 
formity with the tenor of the compact, was conti- 
nued in the possession of the English; and, on the 
22d of August 1757, Ensign Lyster measured the 
allotted portion of ground, on which the British 
colours were hoisted, and three volleys of small 
arms fired, to solemnize the act of occu/pancy. 

' Elated with success, Alompra returned to Mon-. 
chaboo, now the seat of imperial government. “Af- 
ter some months spent in enacting laws, and regu- 
lating the internal police of the kingdom, he took 
up arms against the Cassayers, and, proceeding up 
_the Keen-Duem with a fleet of boats, laid wasté. 
the western bank, burning villages, and capturing 
such of the inhabitants as could not save them¢ 
selves by flight. Having landed his troops, he was 
preparing to advance to [Munnepoora, the capital 
of.Cassay, when information arrived that the Pe- 
guers had revolted, and, in their attempts to throw 
off the yoke, had defeated Namdeoda, and*met 
with such success as threatened the loss of those 
territories which his valour had lately acquired: 


# Tavoy, now in possession of the Birmans, seems to 
have once been an independent principality, and was re- 
cognised as such by the English in the year 1753. It pro 
bably owed its transitory independence to the wale that. 
raged between the greater powers. 
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This intelligence induced him to abandon Mts views 
to the westward of the Keen-Duem, and return 
expeditiously to the southern provinces. : 
It was supposed by the Birmans, and perhaps 

not without good grounds, that this. insurrection 
of the Peguers, after the departure of Alompra, - 
sprung not less from the instigation of others, than 
from their own natural desire of emancipation. 
Crowds of fugitives had fled from the fury of the 
Birmans, and taken shelter in the Siam country; 
some had settled on the east borders of the Sitang 
river; others found an asylam in the province of 
Martaban; and many wandered, with their fami- 
lies and flocks, over uncultivated plains, and through 
ileep forests, without any fixed abode, or other- 
preference of a place, than as it afforded them pro- 
f®ction from their persecutors, and pasturage for 
their-cattle. 
: The absence of Alompra was deemed a favour- 
able juncture to make the attempt, and the Siamesé 
were not unlikely to encourage the undertaking. 
The Peguers in the neighbourhood of Dalla and 
Rangoon rose suddenly, massacred many of the 
Birmans, and, engaging Namdeoda, beat him in a 
pitched battle. This general after his defeat fled 
to Henzada, whilst Rangoon, Dalla, and Syriam 
again experienced a temporary change of masters. 
.. Nor were the English at Negrais exempt from 
suspicion of being instrumental in bringing about 
this insurrection. No acts of publicity, however, 
have, pn any occasion, been established against 
them. Love of gain might have prompted indi- 
viduals privately to sell arms and ammunition to 
the Peguers; and these transactions, if such did 
take place, were probably represented to the Bir- 
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man menarch as instances of national perfidy, and 
the English described as a people hostile to his 
government, and conspiring to effect its over- 
throw. 

The news of Alompra’s approach dissipated this 
transient gleam of success. Namdeoda, reinforced 
by troops and supplies from the northward, collect- 
ed his followers at Henzada, and marched towards 
Rangoon. The army of the Peguers was encamped © 
a little above the city, and their boats were drawn 
up to defend the stockade on the side of the river. 
An irregular but severe engagement ensued, which 
terminated in the overthrow of the Peguers. The 
Birmans again obtained possession of the city of 


-Rangoon; Dalla and Syriam fell in course ; and 


the arrival of Alompra, soon after, finally crushed 
an insurrection which at first was attended with 
formidable appearances. 

. About this time Mr Whitehill, whose conduits 
en former occasions had given so much umbrage 
to the Birman chief, either supposing that the 
transactions were forgotten, or that he should be 
able to justify the part he had acted, revisited Ran- 
goon in a small vessel laden with such commodi- 
ties as were suited to the market. Whatever might 
have been the motives of his return, he was mis- 
taken in the consequences. Alompra, being ap- 
prised of his arrival, ordered the vessel to be seiz- 
ed, and Mr Whitehill made prisoner. He was sent 
up in close confinement to Prome, where he met 
the king returning from Monchaboo. The despot 
on this occasion displayed unexpected moderation ; 
he spared the life of his prisoner, but compelled 


- him to pay a heavy ransom ; his property also was 


confiscated, together with the vessel that conveyed. 


~ 
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him. ‘Some time afterwards he was perimitted to 
depart in a Dutch ship. | 

- The affairs of the British government in India 
were by no means in such a state of prosperity, as 
to allow of sending the supplies that were neces- 
sary for the effectual support of the settlement at 
Negrais. Every nerve was on the stretch to main- 
tain, in the Carnatic, the claims of Mahommed 
Ally against the French ; it was therefore deeméd 
expedient, for the present, to withdraw the set- 
tlers from Negrais. Captain Newton was accord- 
ingly recalled, and reached Bengal on the 14th of 
May 1759, with thirty-five Europeans, and seventy 
natives ; having left a few persons to take care of 
the teak-timbers, and materials for ship-building, 
that could not conveniently be removed, and to 
preserve the right of possession, in case it should 
be determined at any future period to reestablish. 
the settlement. 

-” The tragical catastrophe that followed, presents 
us with an instance of the sanguinary and cruel’ 
disposition that jealousy inspires, when rival inte- 
rests are to bé maintained by the arts of policy and 
fraud, rather than by open force of arms. The 
Armenians, the Jews of the East, a description 
of men subtle, faithless, and indefatigable, whose 
industry is usually seconded by a competent capas. 
city, beheld with a malignant eye the progress of 
European colonies, threatening the annihilation of 
that influence which they had supported for a long 
geries of years, in the administration both of the 
Pegue and Birman governments. Amongst thesé, 
Coja Pochas and Coja Gregory are represented to 
have been conspicuously active in their efforts to 


defeat the views and depreciate the credit of the . 
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Engtich ; the latter, in particular, who had obtein-. 
ed a considerable office, and carried some weight: 
in the councils of Alompra, especially in what re- 
lated to strangers, as soon as the affairs of the 
French were ruined beyond redemption, adopted 
the policy of attaching to him the few Frenchmen 
whom Alompra had spared, in order to render 
them instrumental to the destruction of the Eng-. 
lish, now the favoured nation. Laveene, the youth 
before mentioned as having been left at Dagon by: 
Bourno an hostage for his fidelity, instead of fall- 

ing the victim of retaliation, had been kindly treat- 
at by the conqueror, who, pleased with his ap« . 
pearance and vivacity, early promoted him ,to a 
‘commission in the guards that attended on his per- 
son. The young man is said to have imbibed the 
strongest prejudices of his nation against the Eng- 
glish ; and: in him Coja Gregory found an apt in- 
strument to execute his purposes. 

' Soon after the return of Captain Newton with 
his party, the government of Bengal thought pro- 
per to send Mr Southby to Negrais, to take care: 
of the timbers and shipping materials collected 
there for the use of the Company, and to retain pos- 
session of the settlement. The Victoria snow, 
Alves master, was despatched on this service, with. 
orders to convey Mr Southby to Negrais. During 
her passage the snow suffered severely from a vio- 
lent gale of wind. On the 4th of October she an- 
chored in the harbour of Negrais, in a very shat- 
tered and distressed condition. Happily for her, 
the Shaftesbury. East Indiaman was at this time in 
the harbour, having put into Negrais for the pur- 
pose of procuring a supply of provisions and water. 

- Mr Southby decahadked on the evening of his. 
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arrival, and next day landed his baggage. Ahto- 
nio the interpreter, of whom mention has already 
been made, came down to Negrais to meet him, 
and, being a man of some official importance, was 
treated with civility and attention by Mr Hope, at 
this time in the. temporary charge of the settle- 
ment, as well as by Mr Southby, the new resi- 
dent. The pretext for the journey was, to deliver 
a-letter to the English chief, from the king. This 
letter,.however, was a forgery, to give plausibility 
to the visit, and afford an opportunity of 

anto execution the horrid plot with which he was 
intrusted. 

The address and secrecy with which the intend- 
ed massacre was concerted, gave ho room for tak~ 
mg any precaution. Antonio, who had paid a 
visit to Mr Southby on the morning of the 6th, 
was invited by him to dinner on the same day, at 
a temporary building belonging to the English, 
Whilst the entertainment was serving up, the 
treacherous guest withdrew. At that instant a 
number of armed Birmans rushed into the room, 
and put Mesers Southby and Hope to death. This 
_ transaction took place in an upper apartment.— 
' Messrs Robertson and Briggs happened to be be- 
low, with eight Europeans of inferior note. A 
separate attack was made on these by another set 

f assassins, in which five Europeans were slain. 
The rest, with Mr Robertson and Mr Briggs, shut 
themselves in a godown, or storeroom, where they 
eontinued on the defensive until the afternoon, 
when, receiving a solemn assurance that their lives 
should be spared, they surrendered, and expe- 
rienced the utmost brutality of treatment from the 
murderers, Mr Briggs being wounded, and un; | 
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able to move with the alertness required of him; 
was knocked down, and a period put to his suffer- 
ings, by having a spear run through his body; the 
rest were escorted to the water side, where Anto< 
nio, who had retired when the massacre com< 
menced, was waiting with a boat to reeeive them. 
This fellow had the humanity to unchain the pri< 
soners, and pursued his journey with them to Da- 
gon or Rangoon, where he expected to find the 
king, and doubtless to receive a reward for the 
meritorious part he had acted. 

A midshipman, of the’ crew of the Shaftesbury, 
was about to enter the house when the slaughten 
commenced ; but on hearing the cries of his coun- 
trymen, and perceiving the danger, he fled to- the 
water side, wounded by a spear that was cast at 
him in his retreat. The Shaftesbury’s pinnace 
brought away the midshipman, with several black 
people belonging to the settlement, the fury of the: 
murderers being indiscriminately levelled against ~ 
Europeans and their Indian attendants. The long~ 
boat also, that had brought on shore some of Mr. 
Southby’s baggage, was fortunate enough to push: 
off before the Birmans could get possession. of 
her, and letting the ensign fly with the Union 
downwards, gave. intimation. to the ship, by that 
token, of some unexpected mischante. 

The Birmans thus becoming masters of the for 
tified works, and having dispersed or put to death 
all the settlers, turned the guns of the battery, nine 
in number, against the Shaftesbury. In the per- 
formance of this service, Laveene, the Frenchman, 
was conspicuously active; indeed, the whole of: 
this diabolic assassination seems to have been exe- 
cuted under his direction. It was afterwards ascer-: 


/ 
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tained, that when the Enghsh were surprised and 
overpowered by the Birmans, this man rushed-into 
the works at the head of a body of banditti, and. 
completed the slaughter. The precision with 
which the guns were pointed, sufficiently demon- 
strated that he who had the management was not: 
deficient in the art of gunnery. The Shaftesbury 
returned the fire, but suffered considerably from 
that of the enemy; the second officer was killed,. 
the running rigging damaged, and nine shots re-: 
ceived between wind and water. Many of the Bir- 
mans are said to have fallen by the fire from the 
ship. The action continued till dark, and was re- 
newed next morning on the part of the enemys. 
The Shaftesbury, having unmoored in the night, 
weighed at day-light, and dropped down with the 
ebb ‘o the mouth of the harbour, where, beyond: 
the range of shot, she rode secure: the Victoria - 
snow now followed her example. ! 

On the 16th of October 1759, the Shaftesbury 
sailed, and the Victoria proceeded to Diamond. 
Island to procure water and ballast. Whilst they 
were at this place, a small vessel was perceived. 
standing into the harbour of Negrais. Captain 
Alves humanely sent to warn, her of the danger ; 
but before the intelligence could reach her, she 
had cast anchor within the harbour. It does not 
however appear that the Birmans had any inten- — 
tion of doing further mischief. They contented 
themselves with setting fire to the place, and a- 
bandoned it on the night that the vessel arrived. 
~ In a few days Captain. Alves returned from Dia- 
mond Island to Negrais ; where, venturing on shore, 
he was shocked at the sight of the unburied and 
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mangled bodies of his unhappy countrymen. A- 
mongst these he recognised the remains of Messrs: 
Southby, Hope, and Briggs; the bodies of: near 
100 natives, who had been attached to the settle- 
ment in various capacities, lay scattered around 5 
the boats, buildings, gun-carriages, and every thing 
‘ combustible, were consumed, except the teak- 
timbers belonging to the Company, which would - 
not easily take fire, and were too heavy to be re- 
moved. Seme Birman boats appearing in sight, 
Captain Alves thought it most prudent to depart ; 
he accordingly weighed anchor, and leaving the 
shore that had proved so fatal to his friends, pro- 
secuted his voyage to Bengal, where he arrived on 
the 10th of November 1759. . 

Aftet so many proofs of a friendly disposition, 
the assurances given to Captain Baker, and’ the 
compact concluded with Ensign Lyster, it is reas 
sonable to suppose, that some acts of hostility, not. 
thoroughly explained, must have been committed, 
or that very plausible misrepresentations must have’ 
been used, to excite the Birman monarch to take 
such sanguinary revenge. That Gregory, the Ar- 
menian, was the principal instigator, is 9 fact of 
which no native of the country,- who remembers 
the transaction, entertains the smallest doubt ; as 
well as that Laveene was the principal agent and 
instrument of execution. It is said that the for- 
mer accused Mr Hope, who commanded after the 
departure of Lieutenant Newton, of having sup- 
plied the Peguers with provisions, and sold to them 
four or five hundred muskets ; that he had taken 
pains to instil into his Majesty’s mind, a persua- 
sion that the English were a designing and danger- 
ous people ; who, having acquired Indian territory, 
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first by frand, and afterwards by violence, meditat- | 
ed the practice of similar treachery upon them : 
and only waited a fit opportunity to wrest from 
him his empire, and enslave his subjects, as they 
had recently done in the instance of the unsuspect- 
ing and abused Mogul. He also added, that the 
Governor of Negrais prevented vessels from going 
to Bassien, by which the royal revenue was de- 
frauded. ‘These arguments, whether groundless or 
feunded, were sufliciently plausible to produce 
the desired effect; and there is but too much 
reason to think that some provocation had ‘been 
given, thougli perhaps of a trivial nature, and cer- 
tainly not sufficient to warrant a step unjustifiable 
by every law, human and divine. ° 
When Alompra, after returning from the Cas- 
say country, found his presence required in the 
seutliern provinces, he left his eldest son, Nam- 
Praw, to govern Monchaboo during his 
absence.. Attended by his second son, Shembuar 
Praw, and the female part of his family, he then 
proceeded on his expedition to Tavoy, a sea-port 
on the eastern coast of the gulf of Martaban, 
which had been wrested from the Siamese by the 
Birmans. Many Peguers had taken refuge there 
from the persecution they experienced in the dis- 
tricts of Dalla,-Rangoon, Pegue, and Tallowmiou. 
Encouraged by the first successes of the insur 
wents, and secretly instigated by the Siamese, the 
Birman commandant threw off his allegiance, and 
deelared himself mdependent. Alompra sent & 
large detachment by land, under Meinla Raja, a- 
gainst Tavoy; and also a considerable maritime 
foree to act in concert, commanded by Namdeoda: 
The previous defeat of the Peguere at Rangoon 
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. had tended to dishearten the rebels. Whea Meinla. 
Raja had ‘advanced as far as Killegoung, within 
one day’s march of Tavoy, the commandant came 
out in a supplicating form to meet him, and sur- 
rendered without any stipulation; he was after- 
wards put to death by order of Alompra. 

After the junction of the forces under - Meinla 
Raja and Namdeoda, Alompra sent his women, 
and the younger part of his family, back to Mon: 
chaboo, and, accompanied by Shembuan_ Praw, 
. joined the army at Tavoy. Having now a formi- 
dable force collected and embodied, he determined 
to chastise the Siamese for the encouragement they 
had given to his rebellious subjects. He accnsed 
them of affording protection to delinquents and fu- 
gitives, and of secretly abetting the Peguers in all 
their hostile machinations against his authority. 
Under this plea he ordered the fleet to sail to 
Mergui, a sea-port belonging to the Siamese, si- 
tuated south of Tavoy, whilst the army advanced 
by land. Mergui, being ill fortified, was easily 
taken, Leaving a garrison for its defence, the 
Birmans marched against Tenasserem, a large and 
populous town, surrounded by a wall and. stock- 
ade ; notwithstanding which it made but a feeble 
resistance, 

_ These conquests being achieved, Alompra jes 
termined to cross the peninsula, and carry the © 
war into the heart of the enemy's country... After 
a very short halt at Tenasserem, he undertook an 
expedition against the capital of Siam. The ene- 
my impeded his progress by harassing his troops, 
and endeavouring to distress him in his route, 
_ without venturing on a decisive action. " A month 


elapsed before he reached the vicinity of the me; 
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tiépolis; which was well prepared to sustain 8 vi= 
gorous siege.. Providence, however, interposed, 
and, by abridging the days of the conqueror, in all 
probability saved the Siamese from total destruc- 
tion. Two days after the Birman army had erect- 
éd their stockades, Alompra was taken ill of.a dis- 
ease, which in the event proved mortal; the na- 
tives call it Taungnaa, and describe it as a species 
of scrofula. On the first attack, Alompra fore- 
saw that his end was drawing nigh. He gave or- 
ders for an immediate retreat, in the expectation of 
reaching his capital alive, and of being abie-to set- 
tle his succession, and adjust the affairs of his em- 
pire in such 8 manner as to avert the calamities 
ef civil discord after his decease. On his return, 
he did not pursue the route by which he had. ad- 
vanced, but took a direct road by the way of 
‘Keintubbien, and the Three Pagodas, which are 
considered as the boundaries between the Yoodra 
(or Siam proper) and Birman.countries. His in- 
tentions, however, were frustrated ; the approaches 
of mortality were too rapid; he grew*worse ; and 
death overtook him within two days’ march of 
Martaban, where he expired about the 15th of. 
May 1760, and carried with him to the grave the 
regrets of his people, to whom he was justly en- 
deared 


_ Considering the limited progress that the Bir- 
mans had yet made in arts that refine, and science 
that tends to expand the human mind, Alompra, 
whether viewed in the light of a politician, or a 
soldier, is undoubtedly entitled to respect. The 
wisdom of his councils secured what his valour 
had acquired. He was not more eager for con- 
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quest, than attentive to the improvement of his 
territories and the prosperity of his people. He 
issued a severe edict against gambling, and pro- 
hibited the use of spirituous liquors throughout his 
‘ dominions. He reformed the rhooms, or courts of 
justice ; he abridged the power of magistrates, and 
forbade them to decide at their private houses on 
criminal canses, or on property where the amount 
exceeded a specified sum. Every process of im- 
portance was decided in public, and every decree 
registered. His reign was short, but vigorous; 
and had his life been prolonged, it is probable that 
his country would at this day have been farther 
advanced in national refinement, and the libéral 
arts. 2 
. Alompra did not live to complete his fiftieth 
year. His person, strong and well proportioned, 
exceeded the middle size; his features were coarse, 
his complexion dark, and his countenance satur- 
nine ; and there was a dignity in his deportment 
that became his high station. In his temper, he 
is said so have been prone to anger; in revenge, : 
implacable ; and in punishing faults, remorseless 
and severe. The latter part of his character may 
perhaps have arisen as much from the necessities 
of his situation, as from a disposition by nature 
cruel. He who acquires a throne by an act of 
individual boldness, is commonly obliged to main- 
tain it by terror. The right of assumption is guard: © 
ed with. more jealousy than that of prescription. 
If we except the last act of severity towards the 
English settlers, his conduct, on most occasions, — 
seemed to be marked by moderation and forbear- 
ance. Even in that one disgraceful instance, he — 
epooared to havé been instigated by the pereua- 
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sions of others, rather than by the dictates of a. 


vindictive mind ; and it is manifest, from the ex- 
pressions of his successor, on a public occasion, 
that it never was his intention to consign the in- 
nocent with the supposed guilty, to the seme in- 
discriminate and sanguinary fate. 

Be the private character of Alompra what it 
may, his heroic actions give him an indisputable 
claim to no mean rank among the most distinguish- 
ed personages in the page of history. His firm- 


hess emancipated a whole nation from servitude ; 


and, inspired by his bravery, the oppressed, iri their 
turn, subdued their oppressors. Like the deliverer 
of Sweden, with his gallant band of Dalecarlians, 


he fought for that, which experience tells usrouses , 


the human breast above every other stimulant to 


deeds of daring valour. Private injuries, personal | 


animosities, commercial emulation, wars of regal 
policy, are petty provocations, compared to that 
which animates the resentment of a people whose 
liberties are assailed, whose right to govern them- 


sdlves is wrestled from them, and who are forced 


to bend beneath the tyranny of a foreign yoke. 


— 
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CHAPTER III. | 


SUCCESSION OF NAMDOGEE PRAW TO THE THRONE 
—UNSUCCESSFUL REBELLION OF SHEMBUAN 
AND NUTTOON—MISSION OF CAPTAIN ALVES 
FROM MADRAS TO THE BURMAN EMPIRE— 

' HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE KING=SETTLE- 
MENT OF THE ENGLISH AT PERSAIM—DEATH 
OF NUTTOON—OTHER DISTURBANCES IN FHE. 
EMPIRE—DEATH OF NAMDOGEE PRAW. 


Tue decease of an eastern monarch commonly. 
serves as a beacon to light up the flame of civil 
discord. The letter of the Birman law immuta- 
bly vests the right of succession in the heirs male.. 
Laws, however, in all countries, are made sub- 
servient to power. Neither the mandates of law, 
nor the claims of equity, can curb the career of 
restless ambition. Shembuan, the second son of 
the late king, who was with the army at the time 
of his father’s demise, endeavoured to influence 
the troops im his favour. Having gained over a 

he issued a proclamation declaratory of his 
right to the throne, on the grounds, that Alompra 
had, on his deathbed, nominated him to be his suc- 
cessor. In this step he was premature, and his 
measures were ill concerted. The ardour of youth 
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~ seems to have blinded the prince to the dictates of 
prudence, as well as to the duty and allegiance he 
owed his elder brother, and lawful sovereign. He 
soon found that he had been deceived ; that his 
followers were not firm in his interest; and that, 
even if they had been sincere, they were not suf- 
ficiently powerful to support his pretensions. He 
therefore hastened to repair his error by timely 
submission, which his brother, through the inter- 
cession of their mother, was prevailed on to accept. 
Shortly after, Shembuan was restored to favour, 
and no mention is made of his ever attempting, a 
second time, to disturb the government of his bro- 
ther. 

Namdogee Praw, although his brother’s desigus 
were frustrated, found in a less dignified subject a 
still more dangerous competitor. A rebellion that 
bore a serious aspect was planned and executed by 
@ person of superior capacity. Meinla Raja, sur- 
named Nuttoon, a general high in the good graces 
of the deceased monarch, commanded the rear of 
the army that was returning from Siam. Namdo- 
' gée, had always harboured an enmity towards this 
man, who, sensible that he could expect no protec- 
tion against the resentment of a vindictive despot, 
and possessing a considerable share of popularity, 
determined to contend for empire with his new so- 
vereign.. When certain intelligence arrived of the 
actual decease of Alompra, instead of proceeding 
to Rangoon, where boats were provided to trans- 
port the army up the Irrawaddy, he marched with 
the utmost expedition, at the head of the division 
of the army under his command, to Tongho, and 
took possession of that fort, which is accounted the 
strongest in the Birman empire. Encouraged by 
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the alacrity with which the soldiers espoused his 
cause, and anxious to push his rising fortunes, he 
left a garrison in the fort, and advanced by forced 
marches towards the capital: as he approached his 
party strengthened, and the fortifications of Ava 
were surrendered to him without resistance. 

Namdogee Praw was at this time at Monchaboo, 
making levies to oppose the insurgents. Affairs, 
however, were not yet in a state of sufficeint for- 
wardness to enable him to take the field, as he 
placed his chief reliance on the arrival of the loyal 
division of the army that had embarked, and were 
on the way from Rangoon ; but the progress: they 
made against a rapid stream was slow, in compari- 
son to the celerity of a bold adventurer, whose suc- ‘ 
cess depended on his expedition and promptitude, 

The distance from, Rangoon to Monehaboo, by 
the Irrawaddy, is about 500 miles. In the-months 
of June, July and August, the river, which, in 
the hot and dry seasons, like the Ganges, winds 
over its sandy bed a slow and sluggish stream, as 
soon as the mountain torrents fall, swells over the 
summits of its banks, inundates the adjacent couh- — 
try, and rolls down an impetuous current, uncheck- 
ed till it approaches the sea, and is repelled by thé 
influence of the flowmg tide. Such violence would 
be insurmountable, and must render the navigation 
of the river during this period impracticable, werd 
it not counteracted by the strength of the south- 
west monsoon. Assisted by this wind, and cauti~ 
ously keeping within the eddies of the banks, the 
Birman boats use their sails, and frequently make 
& more expeditious passage at this, than at any other 
season of the year. 

The division of the army that embarked at Ran- 
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goon reached Chagaing, a large fortified town on 
the west bank of the Irrawaddy, opposite to Ava, 
shortly after the latter city had fallen into the hands 
of Nuttoon; whom the breadth of the river, and a 
want of boats, prevented from taking any effectual 
measures to oppose the junction of this. detach- 
ment with the royal standard. Namdogee Praw, 
when advised of their approach, marched down 
from Monchaboo with the troops and boats that 
had been collected. Strengthened by this union, 
the King’s force considerakly exceeded that-of the 
rebel general ; especially as the numerous fleet that 
commanded the river not only secured the safe em- 
barkation and landing of men and stores, but like- 
wise cut off all supplies by that channel from the 
enemy. These disadvantages depressed the spirits 
of Nuttoon’s adherents. A party of Namdogee 
Praw’s forces having crossed the river, an irregular 
action took place, which ended so little ‘in favour 
of the adventurer, that he threw himself into the 
fort of Ava, and, no longer able to keep the field, 
prepared to act a defensive part, relying on the ar- 
rival of succours from Siam, a quarter to which he 
had applied with earnest solicitation, 

These occurrences occupied little more than two. 
months, from the middle of May, the date of Alom- 
pra’s decease, to the end of July ; about which time’ 
the engagement happened that obliged Nuttoon ta: 
withdraw from the field, and seek security in the 
walls of Ava. 

Whatever might have been their inclination, the 
English settlements of India were not, at this junc- 
ture, in circumstances to revenge the murder of 
their servants, and exact retribution for the insult. 


offered to their flag. Perhaps, also, they were not! 
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ignorant that a discussion of the causes might only 
produce useless explanations ; a conjecture that is 
in some degree corroborated, by there being no 
steps taken at any subsequent period, when the 
British superiority in Asia had crushed all rivalry, 
to vindicate the national honour, and chastise the 
perpetrators of the cruelty. Humanity, however, 
urged some interference in order to obtain the re- 
lease of the few survivors, who, on the destruction 
of Negrais, had been carried into captivity. Policy 
also rendered it expedient to avoid an irreconcil- 
able breach with the Birmans, as tending to give. 
the French interests an ascendancy in that quarter, ; 
and enable them to gain a firmer footing in a coun- 
try whose maritime advantages, and contiguity to. 
our possessions, might afford them opportunities 
hereafter to disturb our tranquillity and molest our 
trade. 

Captaiti Alves, who, in the preceding year, had 
conveyed Mr Southby to Negrais, and brought back. 
news of the fate of the settlers, was selected to re-. 
turn, as the bearer of conciliatory letters and pre- 
sents to the Birman monarch, from Mr Holwell, 
governor of Bengal, and Mr Pigot, governor of. 
Madras. These letters appear to have been couch- 
ed in terms of solicitation, rather than resentment ; 
the liberation of the Englishmen that were carried 
into confinement, was the principal request; to 
which a desire was added, that the vessel and pro- 
-_perty belonging to Mr Whitehill, confiscated by or-. 
der of Alompra, should be restored. Mr Pigot’s 
letter, however, went farther, and intimated expec- 
tation that the murderers of the English settlers 
should be brought to punishment; a requisition 
that was little attended to, and which the British. 
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government of India never manifested any incling- 
tion-to enforce. 

Pursuant to his instractions, Captain Alves sail- 
ed from Madras on the 10th of May 1760. In- 
stead of proceeding direct to Negrais, he shaped his 
course to the island of Carnicobar, whence be sent 
a letter by a Dutch ship to Gregory the Armenian, 
who held the office of Shawbunder, or Achkawoonu 
of Rangoon, informing him of his mission, and en- 
treating his good offices with the Birman monarch, 
to procure the release of the English prisoners ; at 
the same time conciliating him by a present of such 
articles as he conceived would be moat acceptable. 

On the 5th of June, Captain Alves reached 
Diamond Island, but declined entering the harbour — 
of Negrais until he could ascertain the disposition 
of the natives towards the English, which, after the 
recent catastrophe, there was room ta auspect. His 
doubts being removed, he sent an officer up to 
Perenim, with a letter to Antony, the Portuguese 
superintendant, who on receipt of it came dawn, 
gs a mark of respect, to meet the English deputy, 
at a chokey or guard-hquse, near Negrais. Captain 
Alves, dissembling his knowledge of the part which 
-Antony had acted in the late affair, received his. 
visitor with apparent cordiality, whilst the other. 
took no small pains to convince him that he was 
guiltless. Aftera short residence at Persaim, Cap- 
tain Alves received a very friendly letter from 
Mungai-Narrataw, a relation of the royal family, 
and vested with the office of mayweoon or viceroy 
af. Pegue, inviting him to Rangoon; desiring him 
at the same time to bring with him the presents ine 
tended , for the king. a invitation em 
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Alves thought it prudent to accept; and on the 
5th of August arrived at Rangoon, where he was 
received with sufficient politeness by the viceroy, 
and made acquainted with the rebellion of Nut- 
toon, and the degraded state of public affairs at 
the capital. 

Mr Robertson, and the soldiers who had escap- 
ed the massacre at Negrais, were at Rangoon when 
Captain Alves arrived, and, though under restraint, 
were by no means treated with harshness. Captain 
Alves solicited their discharge from the viceroy ; 
who, though he could not grant the request with- 
out special authority from the king, yet consented 
that Mr Robertson should accompany Captain Alves 
back to Persaim: and added, that there was little 
doubt of procuring a general release. In the course 
of this communication, the viceroy gave Captain 
Alves solemn assurances, that Gregory the Arme- 
nian; by his misrepresentations and artifice, was. 
the principal instigator of the tragical scene at Ne- 
grais ; and that Laveene, who was in league with 
Gregory, was the person to whom the execution 
of the act had been committed ; intimating also, 
that he himself, through the intrigues of these men, 
had incurred the displeasure of the king, on ac- 
count of his manifest attachment to the eee 
nation. 

Captain Alves continued at Rangoon no longer 
than was necessary : he left it on the 9th of August, 
the Maywoon having previously received from him 
the presents intended for the Birman monarch. An 

-officer belonging to the provincial court accompani- 
ed Captain Alves back to Persaim. 

Captain Alves, expecting to receive a summons 
to attend the golden feet, was making preparation 
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for his journey, when Gregory the Armenian re- 
turned from Monchaboo, whether he had proceed- 
ed with all expedition on receipt of the letter which 
Captain Alves had written from Carnicobar. His 
zeal on this occasion was prompted by a desire to. 
vent, if possible, any amicable arrangement ; or, 
in case he should fail in that view, to make himself 
of personal consequence, from being the ostensible 
mediator and instrument of reconciliation. 

On receiving intelligence of the expected arrival 
of an authorized agent from the British government, 
Namdogee-Praw directed Gregory to return to Per- 
eaim, and despatched along with him a Birman of- 
ficer as the bearer of an order to Captain Alves, 
commanding him to repair to the royal presence. 
In the translation which Gregory, as interpreter, 
delivered to Captain Alves, the crafty Armenian 
introduced passages favourable to himself, attribut- 
ing the obtainment of any attention to his interces- 
-sion. These interpolations were fabricated, as the 
imperial mandate did not even mention the name 
of Gregory. 

The terms in which the royal order was express- 
ed, encouraged Captain Alves to undertake the 
journey. He accordingly left Persaim on the 22d of 
August, accompanied by Antonio the Portuguese, 
Gregory, and two Birman officers. The unsettled 
state of the country subjected him to several un- 
pleasant interruptions. His boat, during the course 
of the voyage, was frequently searched, with the 
excuse of looking for contraband commodities ; and 
many articles were carried away under various 
fraudulent pretences. 

On the 22d of August, Captain Alves reached 
Chagaing, at that time the head-quarters of the 
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Birman king, who with a numerous army was be- 
sieging the rebel general in-Ava; and on the 23d 
le was honoured with an audience, to deliver his 
credentials. The letters from the governors of 
Madras and Bengal were translated into the Per- 
sian, Portuguese, and Birman languages ; and the 
different versions carefully collated. His majesty 
expressed. his surprise that the governor-of Ma- — 
dras should demand satisfaction for consequences,. 
which the misconduct of the Company’s servants 
had drawn upon themselves; adding, that the dis-: 
aster of Mr Southby was an accident which could. 
not be foreseen or guarded against: at the sairie 
time he used a forcible metaphor; “ for,” -says 
the Birman king, * “I suppose you have seen 
that in this country, in the wet season, there grows 
so much useless grass and weeds in the fields, that 
in dry weather we are forced to burn them to clear 
the ground: it sometimes happens that there are 
salubrious herbs amongst these noxious weeds and 
grass, which, as they cannot easily be distinguish- 
ed, are indiscriminately consumed with the others ; 
thus it happened to be the new governor's lot.” 
Compensation for Mr Whitehill’s property that had 
been confiscated, and restitution of the vessel were 
peremptorily refused, for the alleged reason, that 
Mr Whitehill and the governor of Negrais were 
the aggressors: but his majesty was pleased to 
agree, that the property of the East India Com- 
pany should be restored. Having given an order 
for the release of all English subjects that were 
prisoners in his dominions, he desired that two of 
the most prudent should remain to take care of the 


_ * Journal of Captain Alves, recorded in the Bengal 
proceedings. 
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timbers, and reside at Persaim, where he con- 
sented to give. the Company a grant of as much 
ground as they might have occasion to occupy, 
under the stipulation that their chief settlement 
should be at Persaim, and not at Negrais. He as- 
signed as a reason, that at Negrais they would be 
exposed to the depredations of the French, or any 
other: nation with whom the English might be at 
war, without a possibility of his extending that 
protection to them that he wished, but of which 
they could always have the full benefit at Persaim. 
In requittal for these concessions, his majesty in- 
timated his expectation of a regular supply of arms 
and ammunition from the English settlements, to- 
gether with several other products of a useful na- 
ture; to all which Captain Alves prudently re- 
turned .a conditional acquiescence. : 
- During these conferences, explanations took 
place, which created at court suspicion ‘of the fi- 
delity of Gregory in his capacity of interpreter: a. 
minute investigation lost him the confidence of his 
master, and had nearly caused the forfeit of his 
life. His disgrace was sudden, public, and igno- 
minious. 
_. On the 27th of September, Captain Alves at- 
tended in company with the great officers of state 
and the principal nobility, to pay his respects at 
the golden feet, as is the custom on the annual 
feast of Sandainguite. On this day the king de- 
sired Captain Alves to request whatever mark of 
favour he thought proper, with an assurance that 
it should be granted to him. The freedom of all . 
the English subjects having been already procured, 
Captain Alves humanely erected the emencipar 
G2 
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tion of three Dutchmen, who had been captured 
by Alompra during his expedition to the Siam 
country. In compliance with his desire, an or- 
der was immediately issued for their release. 

The distracted and critical state of public affairs 
necessarily weakened the hand of power, and di- 
mininished the authority of the kiug. That rigid 
severity of police which characterizes the Birman 
government became relaxed, and illicit exactions 
were imposed and levied by inferior officers, with 
little dread of punishment. Captain Alves expe- 
rienced in his own person the inconvenience which 
an individual, at such a juncture, may expect to 
suffer. Under frivolous pretences, his final dismis- 
sion was protracted ;’ nor could he procure the pro- 
mised answers to the letters of the Governor of 
Bengal and Madras, until he had paid fees to cer- 
tain officers of government, who took advantage of 
the times to extort unauthorized emoluments. After 
suffering much vexatious imposition, he at length, 
on the 10th of October, received in form the long 
expected documents, and on the same evening left 
Chagaing to proceed to Persaim, accompanied b 
Antonio. The mandate for liberating the English 
prisoners was punctually obeyed. There were five 
in number, two of whom, Messrs Robertson and 
Helass, Captain Alves, conformably to the pro- 
mise made to the Birman king, left at Persaim, to 
take care of the property belonging to the India 
Company. On the Ist of November he arrived at 
Rangoon,. where he was received with kindness 
and hospitality by Mungai-Narrataw, the viceroy. 
On the 4th he took leave of his host, and on the 
14th got to Persaim, where he again embarked, 
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and, sailing from Negrais, reached Calcutta a few 
days before the expiration of the year. 

In the mean while the siege of Ava was carried 
on with vigour, and the assailants were resolutely 
resisted. The royal army, computed at 100,000 
men, advanced their stockades within fifty yards 
of the ditch. The batteries, consisting of a few 
old nine and six pounders, casually procured from 
shipping at the ports, made little impression on 
the walls, which were unprovided with artillery, 
but of an uncommon thickness, being composed of 
earth and loose stones, supported by a well built 
face of brick and mortar. The water in the ditch, 
which during the rains is full, had subsided so low 
as to become fordable in several places ; the be- 
siegers made repeated attempts to carry the place 
by storm, but were repulsed at every onset. In 
these attacks many lives were lost. The rebels, 
knowing that sure destruction awaited those who . 
should be taken, defended themselves obstinately ; 
capitulation was not thought of. Whenever the 
enemy advanced with intent to escalade the works, 
they poured on them melted lead, boiling petro- 
leum, and hot pitch, whilst a brisk fire of musket- 
ry annoyed them at a distance. The siege was 
thus protracted for seven months, Nuttoon still 
cherishing sanguine hopes of succour from the go- 
vernment of Siam. 

These expectations were not realized. Sup- 
plies from the country failed, and want began to 
make ravages within the walls, although the maga- 
zines, which at the commencement of the siege 
were full, had been husbanded with the utmost 
economy. Discontent is ever the concomitant of 


distress. The Governor of Mayah Oun, who had 
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embraced Nuttoon’s fortune, deserted from the 
fort. Flying to Mayah Oun, he collected his ad- 
herents ; but not being able to resist the royal 
forces, they set fire to the town, and betook them- 
selves to the woods and jungles, whence they af- 
terwards withdrew to the Eastern provinces, where 
the authority of the Birman monarch was yet 
scarcely acknowledged. The rebels had likewise 
evacuated the fort of Tongho. ‘Towards the end 
of the year, the garrison in Ava was reduced to 
the greatest extremity, and their numbers dimi- 
nished above one half by sickness, famine, and de- 
sertion. In this helpless state, without any chance 
‘of relief, Nuttoon made his escape from the fort 
in disguise ; but had proceeded only the distance 
of two days’ journey, when he was discovered by 
some peasants, and brought back in fetters. The 
fort.of Ava fell shortly after the flight of its com- 
mandant. Such of his unfortunate adherents as 
could not effect their escape, were without mercy 
put to death. Nuttoon likewise suffered the doom - 
of a traitor. 

' The destruction of Nuttoon did not put an end 
to the disturbances that agitated the Birman em- 
pire. A younger brother of Alompra, uncle to 
Namdogee-Praw, who had recently been appoint- 
ed Viceroy of Tongho, aspired to independence, 
and refused to pay homage to his brother’s son. 
Whilst measures were taking to reduce him, he 
suddenly detached a body of troops, under a ge- 
neral named Balameing-tein, who surprised the 
fort of Prome ; but the Chekey or Lieutenant of 
Shoe-dong-northa soon after assembled a respect- 
able force, and compelled Balameing-tein to aban- 
don his conquest. Namdogee-Praw raised an 
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army, and, accompanied by his brother Shembuan, 
marched in person to Tongho to punish the con- 
tumacy of his rebellious relation, who, not daring 
to risk an open action, shut himself within the 
walls of Tongho. After a siege of three months, 
the garrison currendered. Several of the ring- 
leaders were punished with death; mercy, how- 
ever, was extended to the rebellious uncle. The 
king spared his life, but during the rest of his 
reign kept him a close prisoner in the fort of Ava. 

The appointment of a new viceroy, and the 
arrangements necessary to the restoration of good 
order in these provinces, next occupied the atten- 
tion of the king. This task being aecomplished, 
he returned with his brother to Monchaboo, from 
whence he soon after removed the seat of impe- 
rial government to the city of Chagaing, the situa- 
tion of which, equally convenient and salubrious, 
enjoying a pure air, and surrounded by the most 
picturesque scenery of nature, had delighted the 
kifig during his late residence,: whilst directing the 
operations against Ava. The three succeeding 
years of his reign were employed in reducing the 
refractory to obedience, and establishing the royal 
authority on a firmer basis. Amongst the turbu- 
lent was Talabaan, the Pegue chieftain, who had 
formerly experienced the clemency of Alompra. 
This man, after he had been received into favour, 
was sent by the conqueror to the Martaban pro- 
vince, the residence of his family and friends, in- 
vested with an office of dignity. So long as that 
monarch lived, he conducted himself like a dutifal 
servant. The death of his sovereign, however, 
cancelled in Talabaan’s breast the bonds of duty 
"and gratitude ; and, though faithful to the father, 
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he took the earliest opportunity to revolt against 
the son. On this occasion, he seems to have lost 
his prudence with his principles. His rebellion 
was feeble, and easily subdued; he was made pri- 
soner, and at last suffered that death which he had 
before so narrowly escaped. The Reguers at Si- 
tang, a very numerous body, likewise revolted, 
but were suppressed by the activity of the viceroy 
of Pegue, without causing any serious danger to 
the state. No foreign expedition was undertaken 
by Namdogee-Praw ; indeed the internal situation 
of his empire hardly rendered such a project prac- 
ticable. His reign was but of short duration; yet 
he is said to have diligently improved his time, 
and benefited his country as much as circumstan- 
ces would admit. He died at his capital about 
the month of March 1764, of the same disease 
that brought his father to the grave, leaving be- 
hind him one son named Momien, yet an infant. 
Of the general character of Namdogee-Praw, peo- 
ple speak favourably. Bigotry is ascribed to him 
as his principal failing. He was inflexibly severe 
on those who transgressed against the tenets of 
religion, or omitted aught of the respect due to the 
Rhahaans, its ‘ministers. He punished slight im- 
moralities with the rigour due only to atrocious 
crimes. Slaying animals for the purposes of food 
was strictly prohibited; and a second conviction 
Z grankenners incurred the inevitable penalty of 
death, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SUCCESSION QF SHEMBUAN TO THE THRONE— 

' WAR WITH THE SIAMESE=——SUCCESS OF THE 
BURMAN GENERAL—AMBITION OF THE CHI- 
NESE—INVABION BY THEM OF THE BURMAN 
EMPIRE —THEIR DEFEAT——REBUILDING OF 
ANCIENT AVA-—~-REBELLION OF THE SIAMESE 
—TREACHERY OF THE PEGUERS~—ITS PU- 
NISHMENT—BURMAWN SUCCESSES INTHE WEST 
—TRIAL, CONDEMNATION, AND DEATH OF 
THE DEPOSED KING OF PEGUE—RELIGIOUS 
CEREMONY AT RANGOON =— ILLNESS AND 
DEATH OF SHEMBUAN—HIS CHARACTER. 


‘Tue imbecile minority of the legal heir to the 
throne gave his uncle Shembuan, who, as the near- 
est relation, became the natural guardian of the 
child, an opportunity to undermine the claims, and 
to usurp the right of the son of, his deceased bro- 
ther. Shembuan, on the demise of Namdogee- 
Praw, assumed the reins of government with a 
- strong hand; nor is it ascertained that he ever 
acknowledged holding them in trust for the minor. 
-Whatever he might have done on the first assump- 
tion of regal power, he soon threw aside all dis 
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guise, and was proclaimed and acknowledged law- 
ful sovereign of the Birman and Pegue nations. 

Nor would Shembuan, who had thus unjustly 
deprived a nephew of his birthright, have scrupled 
to secure a more firm-possession of the throne by 
imbruing his hands in innocent blood, had not a 
sister of Alompra humanely interfered, and ob- 
tained charge of the child, under -a promise that 
he should be educated in religious obscurity among 
the Rhahaans, and never be in a situation to dis- 
turb the government of his uncle. 

Thus freed from the dread of competition, Shem- 
buan had leisure to follow the bent of his own dis- 
position, which was by nature ardent and ambi- 
tious. His first undertaking was against the Siam- 
ese ; assigning for the rupture the customary ex- 
cuse, that certain delinquent subjects of the Bir- 
man government, had received protection from 
them ; and further, that Alompra, his father, had 
enjoined his children, in his last moments, to pro- 
secute the war against the Siamese, which he had 
been prevented by death alone from bringing to a 
successful issue. Such were the pretences, and 
perhaps as well founded as pretences for war usu- 
ally are. Two armies were embodied; one des- 
tined to invade North Siam, commanded by a ge- 
neral named Deebedee; the other proceeded to 
the southward by Sitang and Martaban, under the 
conduct of Mahanortha; whilst a fleet of small 
vessels, fitted out for the reduction of the maritime 
towns, was intrusted to Chedookaminee. 

The equipment of these armaments was not 
completed until the commencement of the year 
1765; and their progress, after they were in rea- 
diness, was so slow, that nothing of importance 
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could be effected during that year. In the begin- 
ning of the next, Deebedee overran the province 
of Zemee, whilst Chedookaminee, with the fleet, 
captured Tavoy;. which, though it had been rea 
duced by Alompra, was too remote to be retain- 
ed, and soon reverted to its former possessors, 
The detachment led by Mahanortha also pene-- 
- trated to Tavoy by land, and cantoned there dur- 
ing the rains. The forces of Deebedee passed the 
wet season on the borders of the Yoodra country ; 
these different parties were prepared to act in 
concert, and attempt the conquest of the Siamese 
capital. 
Whilst matters were thus transacting in the 
south-east quarter, Shembuan marched in person 
against the Munipora Cassayers ; who, taking ad- 
aa e of the state of affairs, had thought fit to 
im the yoke of foreigners, and refused ta ac- 
ia the supremacy of the Birman monarch. 
This enterprise, however, appears to have been a 
predatory incursion, rather than an invasion with 
@ view of permanent conquest. The stay that 
Shembuan made in the country did not exceed a 
canal he returned, in obedience to more urgent 
calls, laden with the booty of the frontier towns, 
and accompanied by a numerous train of prisoners 
of every age and sex. 

. In the beginning of the year 1766, the southern 
armies commenced their operations against the 
Siamese. Deebedee entered the Yoodra country 
by the route of Taunglee and Mainhoot, after- 
wards pursuing a more southerly direction, in or- 
der to effect a junction with Mahanortha, who 
moved from Tavoy in a cores POHUMIE time. Their 
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urfion was resolutely disputed by the Siamese : 
and Deebedee’s division suffered seriously during 
a march of fifteen days. Notwithstanding this re- 
sistance, a junction was effected ; after which they 
advanced against Siam, * the enemy still continu- 
ing to harass them in their march, by irregular at- 
tacks and frequent skirmishes. Having at length 
penetrated as far as the banks of a river, seven or 
eight days’ journey from the fort, the Siamese 
tried the fortune of a general action; which, ter- 
minating unfavourably, their army dispersed ; part 
retreating to Siam, whilst the remainder either 
concealed themselves in the woods, or sought se- 
curity in distant provinces. ‘The consequence of 
this defeat was the immediate investiture of Siam 
by the Birmans. The fort, by nature strong, from 
its almost insulated situation, is represented to 
have been well built, according to. the Eastern 
fashion, having a good ditch, protected by a strong 
rampart faced with masonry, and strengthened by 
equidistant towers. The artillery on either side 
was of little use; for though there were a few 
guns mounted, and some brought against the 
place, yet they neither contributed to the success 
of the attack, nor the security of the defence. 
Passive blockade is the favourite system of Birman 
warfare. 

The Birman army had been before the city two 

* The city of Siam is frequently called by the Birmans 
Dwarawuddy, and by the Siamese See-y-thaa. Both these 
are Pali or Shanscrit appellations. Most places of note 
are distinguished by two names ; one in the vulgar tongue, 
which is the most general ; the other, a Shanscrit term, 
seldom used but by the learned, and to be found only in 


books treating on religion and science. Thus, Pegue is 
called Henzawuddy ; Arracart, Deniawuddy tt. 
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months, when Mahanortha died. As the officer of 
highest rank, he held the chief command, which, 
after his decease, devolved on Deebedee, who is 
represented as better qualified for the trust than 
his predecessor. In a short time after this event, 
the king of Siam, panic-struck and hopeless, se- 
cretly withdrew from the fort, in order to avoid 
falling into the hands of his enemies, and, eluding 
the Birman outposts, sought refuge among the 
hills. The Siamese, thus deserted by their leader 
offered to capitulate. Terms were proposed and 
accepted; a heavy mulct was imposed upon the 
inhabitants ; the defences of the city were destroy- 
ed,. and a Siamese governor appointed, who took 
’ gn oath of allegiance to the Birman monarchy, and 
engaged to pay an annual tribute. Deebedee re- 
turned with his victorious army to the province of 
Martaban, enriched by the spoils of Dwarawuddy. 

Searcely was the Siamese expedition drawn to 
@ conclusion, when a new danger threatened from 
an opposite direction. The Chinese government, 
whose ambition is only exceeded by its pride and 
arrogance, had planned the subjugation of the Bir- 
mans, intending to add the dominion of the Irra- 
waddy, and the fertile plains of Zomiem, * to their 
empire, already stretched beyond the limits to 
which any government can efficiently extend the 
- force of restrictive authority. In the beginning of 
the year. 1767, or 1131 of the Birman era, the 
governor of Quantong sent intimation to Shem- 
buan, that an army of Chinese was advancing from 
the western frontiers of Yunan,' and had already 
passed the mountains that skirt the Chinese and 
-. ® The name by which the country of Ava is known to 
the Chinese. 
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the Birman empires. This iritelligence was searce- 
ly communicated, when it was confirmed by the 
actual invasion. The Chinese forces, computed at 
50,000 men, approached by unremitting marches. 
Leaving the province of Bomoo to tlie west, they 
penetrated by a town called Gouptoung, between 
which and Quantong* there is a jee or mart; 
where the Chinese and Birmans meet, and barter 
the commodities of their respective countries. This 
jee was taken and plundered by the Chinese. 
- Meanwhile, Shembuan appointed two separate ar- 
nies ; one, consisting of 10,000 infantry and 2000 
cavalry, under the conduct of a general named 
Amioumee, took the direct road leading to Quan- 
tong, through the districts of La-be-na-goo, and 
Tagoung ; the other army, of much greater force, 
was committed to Tengia Boo, a general of high 
rank and reputation. This latter was directed to 
make a circuitous march over hills that lay more 
to the southward, to endeavour, if possible, to get 
into the rear of the Chinese army, and prevent 
their retreat. The governor of Quantong, named 
Ledougmee, finding that it was not the design of 
the Chinese leader to waste time by attacking his 
fort, collected a considerable body of men, and 
took the field against the invaders. ‘The division 
of Amiou-mee first met the enemy near a town 
called Peengee, where they encamped, within eight 
miles of the Chinese army. On the following day, 
a@ partial action took place, in which the Birmans 
were worsted, and obliged to retreat to the south- 
ward of Peengee. The Chinese, animated by this 
first success, and ignorant of the approach of ‘Ten- 
gia Boo, imagined that they should meet no fur- 
* Quantong, or Canton, signifies a port, 
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ther impediment until they reached the Birman 
capital. With that persuasion, they continued 
they march, and, deviating from the most fre- 
quented road, probably for the convenience of 
forage, pursued another route by the village of 
Chenghio. Amiou-mee, though repulsed, still 
kept hovering on the skirts of the Chinese army ; 
which had proceeded only two days farther, to a 
town called Chiboo, when the division command- — 
ed by Tengia Boo suddenly appeared in their rear. 
Ledougmee, the governor of Quantong, approach- 
ed at the same time, with his party. Thus inclos- 
ed on all sides, a retreat became impracticable, 
and to advance was desperate. The Tartar ca- 
valry, on whose vigour and activity the Chinese 
army depended for provision, could no longer 
venture out, either to procure supplies, or pro- 
tect convoys. In this situation, the Birmans 
attacked the enemy with impetuosity, while on 
the other hand, the defence made by the Chinese 
was equally resolute. The conflict had lasted 
three days, when the Chinese in an effort of des- 
pair, tried to cut their way through the division 
commanded by Amiou-mee, that occupied the road 
by which a retreat seemed least difficult. This 
last attempt proved fatal. Amiou-mee’s troops, 
‘certain of support, maintained their ground until 
the coming up of Tengia Boo, which decided the 
fortune of the day. ‘The harassed Chinese now 
sunk under the pressure of superior numbers, and 
the carnage was dreadful. Birmans when victori- 
ous, are the most unpitying and ferocious mon- 
sters on earth. Death or rigorous slavery, is the 
certain doom of those they subdue in battle. Of 
H2 . . | 
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the Chinese army, not a man returned to his na- 
tive country. About 2500 were preserved from the 
sword, and conducted in fetters to the capital, 
where an exclusive quarter in the suburbs of thé 
city was assigned for their residence. ‘Those who 
did not understand any particular handicraft were 
employed in making gardens, and in the business 
of husbandry. Mechanics and artificers were com- 
pelled to ply their trades according to the royal 
pleasure, without any other reward for their la- 
bour than a bare subsistence, These people, how- 
ever, were encouraged, as are all strangers; to 
marry Birman wives, and consider themselves na- 
tives of the country. Compliance with so hospi- 
table and gencral an invitation, confers even on 
slaves taken in war certain immunities, ffom which 
those who refuse the connexion are by law de- 
barred. 

This custom, in which the Birmans follow the 
example of the wisest and best governed nations of 
‘antiquity, is smgular amongst the civilized coun- 
tries of the East; and peculiarly remarkable in a 
people who believe in the Shaster, and derive their 
religious tenets from an Hindoo source ; who are 
surrounded also by kingdoms where women ‘are 
kept inviolably sacred from the sight and converse 
of strangers, and where the exclusive system of 
casts or tribes admits of no proselytes. It is well 
known, that even the public prostitutes of China 
are strictly prohibited from having intercourse 
with any other than a Chinese; nor is any foreign 
woman permitted to enter the territories, or visit the 
ports of that jealous nation. The Hindoo women of 
rank are no less inaccessible; and admission into 
aw respectable cast is not attainable by money. To 
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such narrow prejudices the Birmans are superior. 
With a Lacedemonian liberality, they deny not the 
comforts of connubial commerce to men of what- 
ever climate or complexion. They are sensible, 
that the strength of an empire consists in its popu- 
lation, and that a prince is great and powerful, 
more from the number of his subjects, than from 
the extent of his territory. Hence the politic in- 
dulgence that the Birman government grants to 
every sect freely to exercise its religious rites. 
They tolerate alike the Pagan and the Jew, the 
Mussulman or Christian, the disciples of Confu- 
cius, or the worshippers of Fire ; the children of 
whom, born of a Birman woman, equally become 
subjects of the state, and are entitled to the same 
protection and privileges, as if they had sprung 
from a line of Birman ancestry. 

When Shembuan succeeded to the throne, he 
removed the seat of government from Chagaing, 
the residence of his brother and immediate prede- 
cessor, to Monchaboo, where his father Alompra 
had kept his court. With this situation also he be- 
came discontented ; and, it is said from certain su- 
perstitious reasons suggested by astrologers, again 
changed his abode, and made Awa Haung, or an- 
cient Ava, the metropolis of the empire. The city, 
which had fallen into ruin, was quickly rebuilt ; 
new keoums * and praws + arose ; a strong stock- 
ade was erected; and the fortifications, which had 
been neglected since the expulsion of Nuttoon, 

were put into a respectable state of repair. 
' The brilliant success that attended the recent 


* Monastcries, : 
+ Temples, Praw is a term applied to all sacred ob- 
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irruption of the Birmass into the Siamese country 
was productive of no permanent advantages: though 
beaten, the Siamese were far from being a subju- 
gated people. The inherent enmity that subsists 
between these two nations, will probably prevent 
the passive vassalage of one to the other, unless 
broken by such repeated defeats as must nearly a- 
mount to extirpation. Soon after Deebedee had 
led his army within the confines of the Birman do- 
minions, the yoke of the conquerors was disclaim- 
ed in Dwarawuddy. A man named Pieticksing, a 
relation of the king, and one who held an official 
station about his person, had, previous to the capi- — 
tulation, retired to a town at some distance, at- 
tended by his followers. As soon as it was known 
that the Birmans had withdrawn into their own 
territories, he returned, at the head of a numerous 
troop of adherents, by whose aid he easily displac- — 
ed the new government, and abolished the regu- 
lations made by the Birman general. The king, 
who had pusillanimously abandoned his throne and 
people, is said to have perished in the woods, but 
through what means is not clearly ascertained ; 
probably by the dagger of the usurper, who, hav- 
ing gained over the populace and conciliated some 
men of influence, found few obstacles to impede 
his way to the throne. 

Deebedee, who had so eminently distinguished 
himself, was received on his return to Ava with 
many flattering demonstrations of applause. His 
Tsaloe, or cord of nobility, was increased from six 
to nine strings, and he was farther honoured with 
the title of Na-ma-boo-dee, or most illustrious 
commander. The Chinese being vanquished, and 
the Peguers to appearance so depressed as to leave 
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no apprehension of disturbance fo the state, Dee- 
bedee was again detached to punish the contuma- 
cious Siamese, and reduce them to vassalage and 
submission. He left Ava on this service, with 4 
fleet of war-hoats, early in the monsoon of the year 
1771: the troops were debarked at Rangoon, and 
proceeded thence by land. On this occasion, the 
Siamese anticipated the intention of the Birman 
general, and met him in force on the frontiers, 
where the opposition he experienced from the ene- 
my, and the difficulty of passing the rivers, which 
had not yet subsided, were such as to oblige him to 
retreat ; he encamped on the borders of the Sitang 
river, whence he wrote to Ava to represent the ne- 
cessity of sending him further reinforcements. 

-. In consequence of this application, Chedooka- 
minee, who had served on the former expedition, re- 
éeived a commission, appointing him Maywoon or 
vicetoy of Martaban, and of all the possessions be- 
longing to the Birmans southward of Martaban. 
This officer was ordered to make the levies neces- 
wt Hae the assistance of Deebedee within his ju- 
indiction ; after which he was to join that general, 
aé# it concert with him, and, uniting their forces, 
fecéiimence hostilities against the Siamese. 

'. ‘The southern provinces, over which the autho- 
rity of Chedookaminee extended, were chiefly 
intiahbited by the families of Taliens, or Peguers, 
Who had either voluntarily left, or were expelled 
from the ancient city of Pegue, from Dalla, and 
the districts adjacent ; and out of these Chedook- 
aminee was obliged to form his new levies. The 
Peguers, who were then supposed to be sufficient- 
ly reconciled to the Birman government, and con- 
sidered, in mahy respects, as naturalized subjects 
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of the state, were accordingly required to contri- 
bute to the public exigencies, by furnishing men 
and money, in like proportion as the native Bir- 
mans. In fact, the southern countries were not 
capable of supplying Birman recruits sufficient for 
an army; but the confidence reposed in the Pe- 
guers was, in this instance, fatally misplaced, and 
their treachery averted from the Siamese the ga- 
thering storm. 
- Deebedeg, probably disgusted by the appoint- 
ment of Chedookaminee to the Maywoonship of 
Martaban, obtained permission to retire from the 
army, and return to the capital : on his departure, 
Chedookaminee succeeded to the sole command. 
Among the troops thus raised, were three po- 
pular chieftains of the Talien nation, named Tella- 
kien, Tellasien, and Meenatzi, men of enterprising, 
intriguing spirit, and of great influence amongst 
their people. The Peguers thus collected in a 
body, and provided with arms, became conscious 
of their own strength ; a sense of which, stimulat- 
ed by the influence of their chieftains, inspired them 
with a desire to regain their empire, and retaliate 
their wrongs on their oppressors. The army was 
assembled at Martaban when the conspiracy was 
formed. At the close of the first day's march, the 
Peguers suddenly rose upon their Birman compa- 
nions, and commenced an indiscriminate massacre ; 
the officer second in command of the Birman army 
was slain, and those who escaped the fury of the 
assassins fled into the woods. Chedookaminee 
himself, accompanied by 500 followers, with diffi- 
culty effected a retreat to Rangoon. The elated 
Peguers followed the blow, and pursued the fugi- 
tives to the very gates of the city, where, their 
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numbers increasing, they formed an encampment, 
and commenced a regular siege. 

Rangoon could not have been attacked at ‘a time 
when it was worse prepared for defence. Imagin- 
ary security had lulled the Birmans into unsuspect- 
ing repose. The Maywoon of Pegue, whoee resi- 
dence was in Rangoon, had, a short time before, 
proceeded on an annual visit of homage to the ca- 
pital, accompanied by the principal officers of his 
government ; he had also taken with him the great- 
est part of his troops, particularly those who man- 
ned the war-boats; a hardy and. ferocious tribe, 
who usually attend on the governor, or-viceroy, on 
occasions of ceremony. During his absence, a 
lieutenant or checky, named Shoe-dongnortha, 
commanded in the city, and by the gallant defence 
he made, proved himself no undeserving substitute. . 
News of the revolt quickly spread, and, from its 
first success, created a general alarm among the 
Birmans resident in the adjoining districts. The 
Miou-gees, or chief men of Henzada, Denoobew, 
and Padaung, assembled all the force they could 
collect, and in a spirited manner came down the 
river in light boats, and threw themselves into Ran- 
goon, which stood in need of such timely succours. 
The Peguers thrice attempted to storm a strong 
stockade that encompassed the walls of the town, 
and were each time beaten off with serious loss: - 
Intelligence of these events rcaching court, the 
Maywoon, with his train of attendants, and a few 
additional troops, amounting in the whole to about 
$000 men, were ordered to proceed without delay 
to the relief of Rangoon. The rapid stream of 
the Irrawaddy quickly transported this detachment 
00 ‘thé place of its destination. The Peguerg on 
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their approach, thought it most prudent to Taise 
the siege, and, without making any further attempt 
to oppose the junction of the reinforcement, retired 
to the banks of the Saleenmeet. The arrival of 
the viceroy of Rangoon was speedily followed by 
that of a still more respectable force, under an 
officer of the highest rank in the empire. Maha, 
see-goo-ra, one of the Woongees, or chief coun- 
sellors of state, was intrusted by the king with 
the conduct of the southern war, and the restora- 
tion of order in the disturbed provinces. 

These events did not deter Shembuan from pur- 
suing his favourite scheme of conquest to the 
westward. The fertile plains and populous towng 
of Munnipoora, and the Cassay Shan, attracted hig 
ambition. Early in the year 1774, a formidable | 
force was sent against these places, under the com: 
mand of three generals of distinction. Moyng- 
wamaa, captain of the king’s guard, Oundaboa, 
and Kameouza. Part proceeded by water up the 
Keen-duem, and the remainder by land, taking the 
route of Monchaboo, Kaungnaa, and Naky-oun- 
mee. The armament by water arriyed unexpected: 
ly at a town called Nerting, where the Biymang, 
landing, surprised and carried away 150 women 
who were employed in the labours of the harvest. 
Monadella, the Raja of the Nerting, made an in- 
effectual attempt to rescue the captives: he fell 
after a gallant struggle, and 250 of his followexs 
lost their lives. The Birmans, having ravaged the 
country, and committed many acts of wanton bars 
barity, proceeded to join the detachment that ad- 
vanced by land. When the forces were united, they 
marched towards Munnipoora, the raja of which 
came forth to meet the enemy, and gave them bat- 
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tle at a village called Ampatalla, fourteen miles 
short of Munnipoora. The conflict was long and 
obstinate ; but fortune in the end favoured the Bir- 
mans, The Munnipoora raja fled from the field of 
battle to his capital, where confusion and terror 
prevailed. Thence he withdrew to the Corrun 
hills, five days’ journey north-west of Munnipoora, 
accompanied by his family, and carrying with him 
his most valuable effects. The city of Munni- 
poora submitted to the conqueror, who took pos- 
session of whatever the inhabitants had not been 
able to remove or conceal. The spoils consisting 
chiefly of merchandise, and vessels of gold and sil- 
ver, were forwarded to the golden feet, together 
with 2000 prisoners of both sexes. 

Having reduced the Munnipooreans, Oundabeo 
left to his colleagues, Moungwamaa and Kameouza, 
the task of enforcing submission from the Cassay 
Shaan, and several neighbouring petty states ; 
| whilst, putting himself at the head of 10,000 men, 
unincumbered with baggage or artillery, he march- 
ed against Chawal, raja of Cachar, who possessed 
the independent sovereignty of a rich though moun- 
tainous, territory north-west of Munnipoora. In 
his progress he overcame Anousping, prince of a 
country called Muggaloo; thence he is said to 
have penetrated within the Hamalaya hills, which 
form a continuation of the lofty Imaus, and seem 
to be a barrier raised by nature to protect the mild 
unwarlike inhabitants of India from the more hardy 
natives of the East, who, unrestrained by such im- 
pediments, would, ages since, have spread desola- 
tion along the fertile banks of the Burhampooter 
and the Ganges. as his conquests, Oun- 
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daboo advanced within three days’ march of Cos- 
pore, the capital of Cachar, passing many rugged 
mountains and pleasant valleys embosomed in 
their range. 

Chawal, aware of the storm with which he was 
threatened, had taken the necessary precautions 
for his own security. He joined in a defensive 
league with the lesser rajahs of the hills; who, 
though waging endless warfare with each other, 
united in the hour of danger to repel the common 
enemy. The chief of these was the Prince of 
Jointy, surnamed the Gossain Raja, Oundaboo, 
‘blinded by the ambition of conquest, imprudently 
pressed ferward, until he found himself environed 
with difficulties that he could not hope to sur- 
mount, and from which there was now no retreat. 


‘To complete his misfortunes, that deadly disease 


too fatally known to British troops by the name of 
the hill fever, had spread its banefal influence 
through the Birman ranks. Famine and pestilence 
accomplished what the swords of the mountainers 
could never have effected. Oundaboo's troops 
dispersed, and in the defiles of the mountains and 


‘the mazes of the forests were cut off by the natives 


in detail, or perished the unresisting victims of a 
supernatural foe. 

The misfortunes of Oundaboo and his army, in- 
stead of intimidating the Birmans, excited an in- 
satiable spirit of revenge. Kameouza undertook 
to exact retribution from the Cachars, for the blood 
of his slaughtered countrymen. Moungwamaa re- 
mained at Munnipoora, with a garrison sufficiens 
to defend the fort; whilst Kameouza marched a 
gainst Chawal, with a yet preater force than had 
accompanied thé uneuccessful gereral, whoed error 
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afforded an useful lesson to his successor. Avoid- 
ing the rash haste made by his predecessor, this 
more prudent leader diligently explored his ground, 
halting wherever subsistence could be collected, 
with which many of the rich and luxuriant valleys 
of Cachar abounded. Thus centinuing a cautious 
progress, he penetrated as far as the pass of Incha- 
mutty, * two days’ journey from Cospore, where 
he was met by a deputation from the raja to so- 
licit peace. Kameouza prescribed terms, which, 
though severe and humiliating, were accepted. 
Chawal consented to pay, besides a sum of money, 
the abject homage of a maiden of the royal blood 
to the king of Ava, and to send him a tree with © 
the roots bound in the native clay ; thereby indi- 
cating, that both person and property were at the 
disposal of his sovereign pleasure ; these acts be- 
‘ing considered as the most unequivocal proofs of 
vassalage, expressing, on one hand, the extreme 
of submission, and, on the other, the most absolute 
power. | 

Kameouza, in his return to Munnipoora, chas- 
tised a race of mountaineers named Keingee, by 
whom he had been harassed in his march, burning 
several of their villages in the districts of Bodasser 
and Chaumgaut. Kaja Anoupsing likewise made 
his submission ; and repossession of Munnipoora. 
‘was granted to the fugitive prince, on condition of 
paying an annual tribute, and offering the acknow- 
ledgment of a royal virgin and atree. Matters 
- being thus adjusted, the Birmans returned to their 
own country, having lost above 20,000 men, from 


« There are passes of the same name in Hindostan. 
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the commencement to the close of the expedition, 
by the various casualties of war. 

These victories only lent a transitory splendour 
-to the Birman arms, without contributing to the 
real and permanent advantage of the state. It was 
impossible to keep. possession of the tracts they 
had overrun, the towns they had stormed, and the 
countries they had subdued. ‘The Birman nation 
was far from being populous, in proportion to its 
widely extended empire. To retain the late ac- 
quisition of Pegue, and keep in subjection its dis- 
contented and numerous inhabitants, required the 
utmost vigilance, and occupied all the troops that 
could with prudence be spared. Oaths of alle- 
giance are considered by eastern vassals as obliga~ 
tions of conveniency, as mere nugatory forms, to 
be observed no longer than there is power to 
punish a breach of them. The conquests made 
by the Birmans to the westward, therefore, were 
attended with no other effect, than to add to their 
native arrogance, and to increase their already in- 
ordinate pride. 

The Peguers, as before related, having raised 
the siege of Rangoon, had returned to the Saloen- 
meet, or the Martaban river, when Maha-see-soo- 
ra, to whom the management of the southern war 
was intrusted, arrived at Rangoon with an addi- 
tional reinforcement of troops and several pieces of 
artillery. Having augmented his strength with 
the soldiers that accompanied the Maywoon, and 
drafted part of the garrison, his army amounted to 
20,000 men ; whilst twenty-four pieces of ordnance 
rendered him formidable to foes casually armed 
with whatever weapons they could procure. 
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With this respectable equipment, Maha-see-soo- 
ra took the field about the end of the year 1774 . 
The ehemy were in possession of Martaban, and 
had collected, from various quarters, a discordant — 
rabble, ill providéd with necessaries, and altogether 
unamenable to control; from whom the Birman 
commandet met with little Opposition, in a march 
rendered tedious by the transportation of heavy 
guns, and the difficulty of crossing the numerous 
watercourses that intersect the lower country. On 
reaching the vicinity of Martaban, overturés of a 
pacific nature were made by the rebel leaders, . 
which were rejected with contempt and menace. 
The Peguers, in despair, shut themselves within 
the fort: A siege was commenced, and sustained 
for a considerable time. The Peguers, however, 
were at length forced to yield. Tellasien and 
Meenatzi, with several of their adherents, effected 
_an escape to Siam; but Tellakien was not so for- . 
tunate ; he was captured in the fort, with many 
others, and, ‘being a leader of the rebellion, his 
fate was reserved for the decision of his sovereign. 

Maha-see-soo-ra was preparing to carry the war 
into the country of the Siamese, when he received 
intelligence of the intentions of the king to visit 
Rangoon in person. ‘This circumstance, together 
with the little probability of his being able to ad- 
vance far before the season * when the rivers swell, 


© The rivers in India usually begin to swell before the 
actual fall of rain in the low countries. This is to be as- 
cribed to the monsoon commencing earlier among the 
mountains, and to the melting of the snow, with which 
the tops of the eastern hills are covered in the hattest 
season. 
12 
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determined him to pass the monsoon in canton- 
ments at Martaban. 

Shembuan having repelled the formidable inva- 
sion of one enemy, and carried his victorious arms 
into the territory of another, and having, by pru- 
dent conduct, established his throne on the strong 
foundations of terror and respect, conceived that 
his presence would contribute to amore speedy 
termination of the troubles that agitated the lower 
provinces, and more effectually destroy the seeds 
of disaffection among the Peguers, which had so 
often, at intervals, broke out into open rebellion. 
The temple of Dagon, called Shoe-Dagon, or the 
Goldon Dagon, an edifice of venerable sanctity 
and stupendous size, where Gaudma, the Birman 
and Pegue object of religious worship, was, from 
time immemorial, accustomed to receive at an an- 
nual festival the adorations of the devout, had, in 
the year 1769, suffered much damage from an 
earthquake ; in particular the Tee, or umbrella, 
which, composed of open iron work, crowned the 
spire, had been thrown down by the concussion, 
and rendered irreparable from the fall. In the 
Birman empire, a pagoda is not deemed sanctified 
until it receives the umbrella; and the erection 
.of this last, but most important appendage, is an 
act of high solemnity. Shembuan, who on this - 
occasion is said to have covered policy with the 
cloak of religion, caused a new and magnificent 
Tee to be constructed at Ava, and declared his 
intention to assist in person at the ceremony of 
putting it on. For this avowed purpose he left 
his capital, attended by a numerous train of Bir- 
man nobility, whilst, to increase the pride and 
pegcantry of the display, Beinga Della, the unfor- 
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tunate monarch of Pegue, who had ‘surrendered 
his sceptre and person to Alompra, was led cap- 
tive in the procession. An army of 50,000 men 
composed the body guard. This splendid array, 
having embarked in boats, sailed down the Irra- 
waddy, and arrived at Rangoon in the month of 
October 1775. Tellakien, the Pegue rebel, who 
had been sent up the country loaded with irons, 
met the king at the town of Denoobew, and ex- 
piated his treason by a painful death. 

Whatever respect the glory of conquest, and 
the wisdom of a well regulated government, might 
attach to the reign of Shembuan, it must be wholly 
obscured by the cruelty exercised on the present 
occasion towards his royal prisoner, the unhappy 
king of Pegue; and this too, like a more recent 
and equally inhuman regicide, in a nation profes- 
sing Christianity and enlightened by science, was 
perpetrated under the mockery of justice. Shem- 
buan, not content with exhibiting to the humbled 
Peguers their venerable and yet venerated monarch, 
bound in fetters, and bowed down with years and 
anguish, resolved to take away his life, and ren- 
der the disgrace still deeper, by exposing him as a 
public malefactor, to suffer under the stroke of the 
common executioner. In most countries to the 
east of Bengal, decapitation is the punishment al- 
lotted for common thieves; and he whio inflicts 
the sentence, is usually a culprit that has once been 
convicted of the crime. To die. by: such a hand, 
is deemed an ignominy which the Birmans dread 
even worse than death itself; but for any subject 
to spill royal blood, is forbidden by the Birman 
and Pegue laws, as an act of inexpiable impicty. 
Nevertheless the unfeeling Shembuan, regardless 
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of law, and devoid of humanity, issued orders fur - 
his ill-fated prisoner to prepare for trial on a 
charge of high treason. 
The process of law, in Birman courts of j justice, 
is conducted with as much formality as in any. 
country on earth. Beinga Della was brought before - 
the judges of the Rhoom, among whom the Maywoon 
of Pegue * presided. The late king of Pegue 
was there accused of having been privy to, and in- 
strumental in, exciting the late rebellion. Depo- 
sitions of several witnesses, supposed to be suborn- 
ed, were taken. The prisoner denied the charge ; 
but his fate being determined on, his plea availed 
him nothing. He was found guilty ; and the pro- 
ceedings, according to custom, were laid before 
the king, who passed sentence of death, and ac- 
companied it with an order for speedy execution. 
In conformity to this cruel mandate, on the 7th 
ef the increasing moon, in the month Taboung, 
the aged victim was led, in public procession, 
through an insulting populace, to a place called 
Awabock, three miles without the city, where he 
met his doom with fortitude; and had no distinction — 
paid him above the meanest criminal, except that 
all the municipal officers attended in their robes . 
of ceremony, to witness his last moments. . 
State necessity is sometimes found to be in- 
compatible with individual justice, and, on some 
occasions, must be allowed to plead for measures 
which, abstractedly considered, seem harsh, and 


* In the absence of the king, the maywoon, or viceroy, 
never attends in person at the Rhoom. He then represents 
the king, remains in his palace, and receives the report 
of the judges ; to which he oe the law, and finally 
awards the sentenca. 
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bear hard upon particular members of the com- 
munity; but such necessity, to be admissible, © 
should be made unequivocally evident. Men whose 
designs against the public peace cannot be doubt- 
ed, ought to be restrained by the hand of coer- 
cion, even before the commission of any overt act 
to which the law attaches. The proof of inten- 
tion warrants and demands such interference. <A 
despot, who dreads the extinction of his power, 
and the loss of his crown, will resort to unjusti- 
fiable means to remove the object of his jealousy, 
and anticipate on his enemy the meditated blow ; 
but the circumstances of the present case appear 
neither to admit of palliation nor excuse. ‘The 
security of the state was not endangered, and no 
rivalry could be dreaded. The Pegue king had 
passed more than twenty years a contented and 
inoffensive ptisoner. Had he been only suspected 
of encouraging his former subjects in any one of 
their several attempts at emancipation, his life 
would have paid the forfeit of his temerity; but, 
in the last instance, when bending under the pres-' 
sure of years, and infirmity, there was scarce a 
_ possibility of his being accessory to so daring a 
revolt. On the part of the Birman monarch, it 
was a wanton and barbarous display of power, 
designed, perhaps, as a humiliating spectacle to 
the Peguers, whose attachment to their ancient 
sovereign bordered on idolatry. It casts a deep 
. shade over a splendid reign, and justly brands the 
memory of Shembuan with the odious appellation 
of tyrant. 

The execution of many Taliens of rank followed 
that of the king. All who were suspected of hav- 
ing borne a part in the late rebellion, and all whose 
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influence rendered them formidable, were mchuded 
in the list of the proscribed. Several fled from 
persecution, and, after the storm blew over, settled 
in Tongho, or the tributary provinces of Zemeé, 
Sandepoora, and the districts adjacent. 

These are among the last transactions of Shem- 
buan’s life. After duly solemnizing the ceremony 
of putting on the Tee, he prepared to return to his 
capital, having given instructions to his general, 
Maha-see-soo-ra, to prosecute the war against the 
Siamese. 

In the beginning of the year 1776, Shembuan 
left Rangoon with the same retinue, and in the 
same pomp which before attended him. 
the early stages of his progress, he felt the first 
symptoms of his mortal illness. Alarmed at the 
danger, and impatient under his sufferings, he quit- 
ted his slow-drawn boat of state, and, embarking 
in a lighter vessel, hastened to his capital, hoping 
there to find relief; but his days were numbered, 
and he was doomed shortly to resign his diadem 
and life to that Power which disregards even thé 
boasted immortality of Birman kings. 

Languishing under a slow fever, and distem+ 
pered with scrofula, Shembuan obtained little be- 
nefit from the efficacy of medicine. In order to 
breathe a freer air, he changed the fort of Ava for. 
the open plains. ‘Temporary wooden houses were 
erected on the highest banks that overhung the 
stream, and on spots to which superstition pointe 
ed as the site of health. But the skill of astrolo- 
gers proved fallacious, and no wind that blew waft- 
ed alleviation to his pains. After fatiguing him- 
self by frequent removals, he felt that it was but 
an useless aggravation of his sufferings. Hodpe- 
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less of life, he returned to the fort, ‘to prepare for 
the last scene, and settle the affairs of the empire, 
and the succession to the throne. 

Shembuan had two sons, Chenguza and Che- 
lenza, by different mothers ; the first, at this time 
eighteen years of age, was born of the principal 
queen ; the latter, not more than thirteen, the off- 
spring of a favourite concubine. Competition be- 
tween these brothers was an event scarcely to be — 
dreaded ; and Momien, the son of Narmdogee- 
Praw, seemed to be too closely immured in mo- 
nastic privacy, to raise a bar to the succession. 
‘Nevertheless, Shembuan took every prudent pre- 
caution to transmit an undisputed sceptre. He ex- 
acted from the nobility a solemn promise of alle- 
giance to his heir, which the respect entertained 
for the character of the father inclined few to with- 
hold from the son. Having satisfactorily adjusted 
his temporal concerns, the monarch yielded up his 
breath in the city of Ava, about the middle of 
spring, in the year 1776, | 

character of Shembuan is that of an aus- 
tere, mtelligent, and active prince. ‘ He reduced 
to a state of permanent vassalage the petty sove- 
reigns of several neighbouring provinces, who 
had before only yielded to desultory conquest ; 
these he compelled, as Chobwas, or tributary prin- 
ces, to repair in person, or by representatives, at 
stated periods, to his capital, and pay homage at 
the golden feet. Among them are numbered the 
lords of Sandepoora (Cambodia), Zemee, Quan- 
tong, Bamoo, and others; together with several 
less civilized * tribes, inhabiting the western hills, 


\ 
* Carreaners, Keins, and Yoos. 
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and the mountamous tracts that intersect the.coun+ 
try eastward of the river Irrawaddy. 

Shembuan was in most points a superstitious 
observer of the rites and precepts of the Birman 
religion, which originating, as it indisputably does, 
from the same source as that of the Hindoos, dif- 
fers nevertheless from the latter in many essential 
tenets. Admitting the sanctity, and reverencing 
the learning of the Braminical sect, the Birmans, 
votaries of Buddho Tachor, altogether deny the 
supremacy of the Bramin professors over their 
Rhahaans, or Phonghis. The Birmans, Peguers, 
and Siamese, as well as all nations whose fanda- 
mental principles of religion can be traced to the 
Hindoo system, and who acknowledge the Shan- 
acrit as their holy text, unite in one benevolent 
doctrine, the sinfulness of depriving any animal of 
life, to satisfy a carnivorous appetite. To eat 
flesh, is not deemed a crime by the Birmans; but 
he who eats it is not exempt from sin, unless the 
creature died a natural death; or was slain. by ac- 
cident, or by other hands. This precept of the 
church, it may be supposed, is not very scrupu- 
lously observed, and in many parts of the empire 
is ‘wholly disregarded, except by the priesthood, 
who never even prepare their own victuals. Man- 
dates have been issued by viceroys,-and proclama- 
tions gone forth from the golden palace, to enjoin 
obedience to the sacred law; but these were little 
more than expiatory manifestoes, suggested by re- 
morse, danger, or superstition. It is likewise at 
times used as an instrument of venal oppression ; 
the greedy retainers of the law being entitled to a 
certain quota of the fine levied from a convicted 
delinquent. Shembuan, strongly tinctured with 
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bigotry, often, in the course of his reign, repeated 
the. pious prohibition, with no other effect than 
causing that to be done in secret, which, before 
the order, little precaution had been used to con- 
ceal 


On the demise of Shembuan, it does not appear 
that any effort was made, either by Momien him- 
self, or the nobles attached to his father, to reco- 
ver a throne from which he was most unjustly de- 
barred. Chenguza ascended without opposition, 
and assumed the government, at a juncture when — 
the flourishing state of public affairs held out a. 
flattering prospect of an auspicious reign. 
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CHAPTER V. 


BUCCESSION OF CHENGUZA TO THE THRONE-—-HIS 
IMPRUDENCE AND TYRANNY—CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST HIM—ITS SUCCESS, AND CHENGUZA 8 
DEATH—SHORT REIGN OF MOMIEN, NAMDO- 
GEE PRAW'S SON—SUCCESSION OF MINDERA- 
‘GEE PRAW, FOURTH SON OF ALOMPRA, TO THE 
THRONE—HIS MODERATION—HIS SUPERSTI¢« 
TION—-INVASION OF ARRACAN—ACCOUNT or 
THAT COUNTRY—SUCCESS OF THE §IRMAN 
GENERALS—-RENEWED WAR WITH THE SIAMr 
ESE—ITS FAVOURABLE ISSUE— PIRATICAL 
ROBBERS FROM ARRACAN TAKE SHELTER IN 
THE BRITISH TERRITORIES—A BIRMAN -ARe 
MY FOLLOWS TS DEMAND THEIR DELIVERY 
—SPIRITED CONDUCT OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY—AMICABLE DISPOSITION AND RE» 
TREAT OF THE BIRMANS—REAS8ONS FOR 
COLONEL SYMES-EMBASSY TO THE BIRMAN 
COURT, 


But in the succession to sovereignty, it sometimes 
happens, as in the succession to an estate, that he 
who comes to the fairest inheritance, does not al- 
‘ways prove a benefacter to his realm and his sub- 
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‘jects, or his tenants and demesnes, Numerous 
-errors will, and ought to be forgiven, in the pre- 
eumptive heir to an high public trnst, or an affly- 
-@it private property; but a radical want of honest 
principle, and & long continwed course of base and 
licentions conduet, never fail, in time, to alienate 
the affections of men, whether subjects or tenans- 
ry, however inclined they may be to venerate the 
- Virtues of the sire in the person of the son. Even 
. the jus divinum, so strennowsly inculcated by the 
Birman erticles of political faith, did not, in the 
.eud, prove sufficiently strong to protect from yio- 
lence a throne polluted by the lowest profligacy, 
and disgraced by an open violation of every moral 
ead religious duty. 

_ With all the advantages arising from his father’s 
‘memory, and with a government thoroughly esta- 
bliahed in power, Chengura commenced his reign ; 
but these distinctions he studied, by every means 
an his power to abuse... His first imprudent act 
was to recal the army from the southward, which, 
shortly after the departure of Shembuan, had march- 
ed from Mastaben under Maha-see-so0-ra, and had 
weneral, Chenguza not only displaced from his mi- 
ditary comaumand, but likewise degraded from his 
high ministerial office of Woongee, or chief coun- 
sellor of state; a meaagure that drew on himself 
much odium, as Maha-see-soo-ra was a person of 
conciliatory manners, and an officer of approved 
integrity and valour. 

' The other parts of Chenguza’s conduct corre- 
sponded with this arbitrary.outset, and he plunged 
at.once into the most shameless debauchery. Not 
eontent with repealing the edicts of his father 
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‘againat the use of spirituous liquors, he exhibited 
‘in his own person an example of ebriety and dissi- 
‘pation, - Stimulated by jealousy, he caused his 
younger brother, Chilenza, to be put to death. He 
submitted the affairs of his empire to be adminis- 
‘tered by favourites, and accustomed himself to be 
‘absent from his capital whole months together, 

indulging in rural sports and carousals, and prefer- 
‘ring his hunting seats, on the borders. of ‘deep foe- 
‘rests, to the splendid piasath * of. the royal palace. 

‘In the year 1779, his father’s younger brother, 

Terroug-mee, incurred the suspicion of the tyrant, 
-and fell a victim to his jealousy, Pagahm-mee, 
‘ another of his uncles; was kept a close prisoner-in 

the fort of Ava, under a pretext that he was plot- 
‘ting ‘against the state. His uncle, Minderagee 
- Praw, the present king, resided sometimes at Cha- 
: gaing, and sometimes-at Monchaboo; and though 
‘ he: affected to live in the most inoffensive obacu- 
‘rity, was nevertheless vigilantly watehed by the 

‘minions of the palace, . ee * 
- Agreeably to the usage of the Birman court, 
‘ Chenguza, had early been betrothed to a relation + 
‘of his own.. This marriage proving unfruitful, be 
- espoused, as his second wife, the daughter of one 

of the Attawoons { of the court, a young woman 

* ‘Piasath, the regal spire, that distinguishes the dwell- 
ing of the monarch, and the temples of the divinity. To 


* nane other is it allowed. 


+ A prince, to be properly qualified to ascend the Bir- 
“man throne, should be of blood-royal both in the male 
and female line. In order to guard against plebeian con- 
‘tamination, the Birman law admits of incestuous mar . 
riages in the royal family, This license is restricted to 
them alone. 

¢{ The Attawoon may be called a privy counsellor; 
there are four, who bave access to his majesty et all hours, 


s 
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. ehdowed with virtue, beanty, and accomplishments. 
Although it was generally believed that he was 
extremely fond of this wife, yet the irritation of 
- an intemperate life, together with a disposition 
_.from nature prone to jealousy, caused them to live 
on terms of unceasing discord. One day, actuated 
by.an impulse of sudden rage, he accused her of 
infidelity ; and without allowing himeelf tame to 
. Fadge dispassionately, or suffering the unhappy 
‘princess to vindicate herself, he pronounced sen- 
tence of immediate death. There are wretches in 
every nation ready to execute the sanguinary man- 
, dates of a cruel tyrant. The trembling and inno- 
- Cent victim was dragged from the palace, and fh- 
-Gloged in a sack of scarlet cloth, richly ornament- 
:eg. Thus confined, she was put on board a boat;* 
-when, the sack being suspended between the nar- 
_ ow necks of twe earthen jars, the whole was sunk 
in the deepest part of the Irrawaddy. The jars 
filling, carried the body. down, and prevented emer- 
sion. This diabolical act was perpetrated in open 
Gay, before thousands of spectators, amongst whom 
‘were many of her friends and relations. Her af- 
Slicted father, overwhelmed with anguish, and de- 
“prived of all his offices, retired in despair to the 
city. of Chagaing. 
_ The universal disgust that a coaduct so flagi- 


‘and are consulted by the king on affairs of importance, 
‘They have influence enough, sometimes, to counteract the 
decisions of the Woongees passed in the Lotoo, or high 
fourt of judgment, when laid before his majesty for royal 
approbation. ; 

* It is expressly forbidden by the. Birman law to spzil 
~ ‘the blood of one of the royal family, Drowning is esteem~ 
ed the most honourable is 
2. 84 : _ &k 
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. tious could not fail to raise, even in‘ the most ‘de- 
praved society, caused the majority of the nobles 
' and the great body of the people anxiously to de- 
. sire a change. Under such a dominion, no man’s 
-life was secure from becoming a sacrifice to the 
_ caprice of an intoxicated barbarian, or the personal 
enmity of some despicable parasite. At such a 

- Juncture, the eyes of all were naturally turned to 
- the rightful heir, who had now. attained the years 
- of manhood. The retreat chosen for Momien, 
_ was the Keoum and Praw of Lo-ga-ther-poo, an 
- inconsiderable distance from the fort of Ava, where, 
- protected by his sacerdotal habit, by the influence 
-@f his aunt, and perhaps, above all, by his own 
- want of capacity and personal insignificance, the 
tyrant had hitherto considered him‘ as an object 

-too contemptible for notice; little imagining that 
the simple Phonghi was one day to be, in the . 

hands of others, the instrument of his destruction. 

A conspiracy was the result of the discontents 

-of the people, and the misconduct of the prince. 
The principal actors were Shembuan Minderagee 
-Praw, younger brother of the deceased Shembuan, 
-the Attawoon before mentioned, and Maha-see- 
soo-ra, the degraded minister. These personages 

easily gained the monks over to their side, who, 

though less willing to meddle in state affairs than 

is customary with their order in. many countries, 

yet, being exasperated by the open contempt that 

Chenguza manifested for religion, its rights and 

‘ministers, secretly lent their aid to bring about 2 
change, which, by placing Momien, their illustri- 

ous disciple; on the throne, promised to advance 

,the interests of the church. Momien was accord- 
ingly tutored for the part he was to act, aad no- 
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"thing remained but to embrace a favourable mo- 
+ mrent to execute the projected revolution. 
During Chenguza’s reign, military operations 
* seem to have -been wholly suspended ; whilst the 
neighbouring nations, the Chinese, the Siamese, 
‘ and: Cassayers, had so- recently experienced the 
* power of the Birman arms, that they felt no iticli- 
‘ nation to stand forth as aggressors. Repeated de- 
- feats and severe penal laws crushed the spirit of 
revolt among the Peguers, who appeared to ac- 
‘ quiesce in their subjugated state. The Amoupec- 
-toumeon, or great western mountains, had not in 
‘the present dynasty been crossed by an hostile 
‘army. The tranquillity of the empire, therefore, 
during the six years that Chenguza wore the crown, 
compensated, in some measure, for the licentious- 
ness that was introduced among the people. Po- 
‘pulation increased, and tracts of land were culti- 
‘vated, which, under a more warlike prince, would 
probably have continued an unproductive waste. 
After matters were in readiness, the first oppor- 
‘tunity of acting occurred in the month of Novem- 
ber 1781. Chenguza had gone to Keoptaloun, a 
‘town on the banks of the river, about thirty miles 
below Ava,: to celebrate an high festival. As he 
‘never observed any regular times of going out, or 
‘returning to the fort, it often happened that he 
presented himself at the gates when least expect- 
‘ed, and at hours when entrance is debarred to the 
multitude. Momien was secretly farnished* with 
‘the dress and equipments of royalty. Thus per- 
sonating Chenguza, and attended by the custom- 
ary retinue, he appeared ‘at midnight before the 
gate called Shoedogaa, and demanded admission. 
“At Gret the wicket only was opened by the guard 
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_on duty, who, suspecting treachery from the @n- 


usual earnestness of the foremost persons to enter, 
attempted to close the door, and called out, Trea- 
son! Resistance, however, was too late; the een- 
tinel was cut down, and the gate thrown open by 
those who had penetrated through the wicket. The 
conspirators, being reinforced by a number of arm- 
ed men that lay in ambuscade, proceeded to sur- 
round the palace, which was in itself a fortifica- 
tion, being encompassed by a high wall, defended 
by a parapet, and flanked by small bastions. Each 
gate was further protected by a piece of ordnance. 
On the first alarm, the Woongees and principal 
officers of state took refuge within the inclosure of 
the palace. During the night, the utmost terror 
and confusion prevailed throughout the city. At 
day-break, the number of conspirators bemg augy 
mented, an attack was mae. on one of the palsce 
gates, which was blown open. The guand, com- 
manded by an Armenian named Gabriel, steod 
their ground, and poured three discharges from 
their cannon on the assailants. After a smart con- 
flict, the event which usually decides the fate of 
battle between Eastern armies, terminated thig. 

_ Gabriel was killed by. the stroke of a spear, and 
his party fled on the fall of their leader, The 
ministers of Chenguza were put to death on the 
spot. As aoon as the tumult subsided, Momiea 
was solemnly proclaimed sovereign of the Birman 
empire. A new.council was sworn, officers of state 
appointed, and dignities conferred on the most ac- 
tive partisans. The next measure adopted to ser 
cure possession of the throne, was to proclaim: 
Chenguza an outlaw, in a manifesto declaratory of 
Momien’s prior claim, and expatiating ap the ua- 
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“Worthiness of his predeceséor. . An armed. force 
“was likewise detached both by land and water to 
Keoptaloun, to seize his person. But Chenguza, 
-having received timely information, withdrew a- 
-tross the river; and, accompanied by several at- 
‘tendants, effected his escape to Chagaing, where 
‘some men of consequence, who were sensible that 
‘they had little to hope from the benevolence of 
‘the: new government, joined his-fortunes, and fed 
“him with hopes of being able to recover the scep- 
‘tre so suddenly wrested. from him. These expec- 
~tations, however, were of short duration. A tyrant 
“@ethreried, has no other friends than the compa- 


-nions of his profligacy, and the accomplices of = 


"The fort of Chagaing was immediately suveuteal 
by troops in the interest of the new king. Chen- 


‘guza at first thought of defending himself; but 


finding that he was deserted by those.on whom he 
‘placed his chief reliance, after a resistance of four 
‘days his resolution failed, and he determined on 


“flying to ‘the Cassay country, there to throw: him- 
‘self on the protection of the Munnipoora Raja. 
i This intention he privately communicated to his - 
-mother, the .widow of Shembuan Praw, who re- 


sided in his palace in the city of Ava. Instead of 
encouraging her son to persevere in so pusillani- 


‘whous a resolve, she earnestly dissuaded him from 
: fight ; urging, that it was far more glorious to die 


even by ignoble hands, within the precincts of his 


-ewn\ palace, than to preserve life under the igno- 
‘ minious.character of-a mendicant, fed by strangers, 


and indebted for a precarious asylum to a petty 


acne Chenguza yielded to his mother's 
cewnsel, and, prefarting desth to disgraceful exile, 
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caused a small boat to be privately prepared, and 
kept in readiness at the gant or landing-place. Dis- 
guising himself in the habit of a private gentleman; 
and attended only by two menials, he left Cha- 
gaing by break of day, and embarking, rowed to- 
wards Ava, on the opposite shore. When the 
boat approached the principal gaut, at the foot of 
the walls, he was challenged by the sentinels on 
duty. No longer desirous of concealing himself, 
she called out in a loud voice, that he was “ Chen- 
guza Nandoh-yeng Praw”—*“ Chenguza, lawful 
lord of the palace.” A conduct at once so unex- 
pected and so resolute struck the guards with as- 
tonishment, who, either overawed by his presence, 
or at a loss how to act for want of instructions, suf- 
‘fered him to proceed unmolested. The crowd also, 
that so extraordinary a circumstance had by this 
time brought together, respectfully made way for 
him to pass. Scarcely had he reached the gate of 
the outer court of the palace, when he was met 
by the Attawoon, father of the princess whom he 
had so inhumanly slain. Chenguza, on perceiy- 
ing him, exclaimed, “ Traitor, I am come:to take 
possession of my right, and wreak vengeance on 
mine enemies!” The Attawoon instantly snateh- 
ed a sabre from an attendant officer, and at one 
stroke cut the unhappy Chenguza through »the 
bowels, and laid him breathless at his feet. No 
person was found to prevent or avenge his:death; 
he fell unlamented, as he had lived despised. 
Momien, destined to be a wretched tool inthe 
hands of others, was not long suffered to enjoy his 
unexpected‘ elevation. At the instigation, it is 
believed, of the partisans of the present king, he 
caused the Attawoon who had slain Chenguza, to 
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be apprehended; and, on the scowdtion of having 
aed royal bleed, centrery te the exprées letter of 
the civil and religions lew, whett it was his duty 
oily 16 have seized the petson of Chengusa, and 
beonght him a prisdnet te the king, this ill-fated 
nidbloman-was, without remorse, delivered over te 
the public: executioner. 
~ Shembuat. Mia Shean Minderagee Praw, the 
feutth son. of the deceased Alompra, had ever card 
fally eoncealed, undet' an brimble exterior, and aps~ 
patent love of retirement, ambition that ‘aspired te 
the possession of the throne. His influence, thought 
lest prominent than that ‘of the other confederates, 
yet egntributed above all. te the sitecessfill acconi- 
plishment of the late revolution. Anidiot youth, 
who had. pasded hie life in monastic retirement, 
could have but few attached to him from personal — 
affection ; and the use he aiade of his early power, 
did: not entcourige a hope that the state would de-' 
réve much benefit from his futire administration. 
Minderigee, therefore, found no difficulty in ferm- 
ity a. party suffteiently powerful to crash in ity 
fut stage the government of the young eccledias-: 
ti. - Ié-is; however, surmised, and apparently on: 
gvod grounds, that the whole ¢hain of events had: 
bee preeoncertéd ; and that Momien, when urged: 
te take on him the imperial dignity, after he had 
fatGlled the views of othets, wae himself marked 
fo destruction: Be this as it may, Misdeéragee: 
met with little to obstruct the execution of his. 
plans. Ga the first nofice that Chagaing was 
abandoned by Chetguzd, he left Manchaboo, and: 
at the head of 4000 meh, took possession of the. 
avecunted fortress. The partisans ef Minderagee- 
profess, that it was not his intention to proceed 
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farther, but to do the duty of s good eubject, by 
‘preserving the fort for his legal sovereign ; and 
they add, shat a deputation from the principal per- 
sonages in Ava, entreating him to come and as- 
sume the reins of government, which Momien was 
found unworthy to hold, alone induced him te 
take the subsequent steps. In compliance with 
this real or pretended solicitation, he crossed the 
Irrawaddy, and seized on the ensigns of. imperial: 
authority. Momien was of course made prisoner. 
Deposition aad imprisonment, however did not sae 
tisfy the usurper. Without assigning any cause, or 
granting even the form of trial, the unfortunate 
nephew was, -by his uncle's orders, conveyed to 
the river, and there plunged into the stream, be- 
tween two jars, conformably to the Birman mode 
of executing members of the royal family. ../; . 

The reign of Momien, from the date of his ac- 
cession to that of his death, included only eleven. 
days. These events happened in the Birman year 
1144.* The presest king was then forty-three 
years of age. Ho had two sone already grown up 
to man's estate, and a third by a different mother, 
yet an infant. Minderagee Praw, having now 
passed the impetuous season of youth, ascended 
the throne with all the advantages derivable from. 
experience and example. 

The intoxication that so frequently attends on 
sudden prosperity seems not to have affected .the 
new monarch. He did not forget to prove ungrate- 
ful to those whose fidelity screened him in his days 
of danger, and afterwards raised him to the sum- 
mit of his wishes. Although he obtained the scep- 
tre rey an act of aggravated murder, yet, after he 
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became securely seated, he punished with moder- 
ation; and rewarded with liberality; wisely extend- 
ing. clemency to the servants of his’ predecessors. 
Maha-see-soo-ra, who had been dismissed and ex- 
iled by Chenguza, was recalled, and placed at the 
head: of the king's private council. The chief 
-Woongee, who possessed power in the reign of 
‘Alompra, and had proved under every change 
faithful scrvant to the crown, was continued in of- 
Ere. The person who arrested Momien, and su- 
| his execution, became ) principal May- 
‘woon * of the city. The present viceroy of Pegue, 
ther a very young man, had the district and town 
of Meedee conferred on him by a royal grant, as 
.# return for the attachment his father. had manifest- 
ed towards the king, when suffering under the 
jealousy of Chenguza ; deriving also an additional 
claim from the circumstance of the king's eldest 
eon haying- been fostered by: his mother, which 
procured -him the honorary title of Teekein, or 
prince. _ Many others likewise tasted of the impe- 
vial bouaty; and whilst obnoxious persons _re- 
«eived the benefit of an act of oblivion, denunci- 
ations of rigour were proclaimed against such as 
should in future act contumaciously, or eee to 
disturb the public repose. 
: Kings, however, have other enemies to guard 
against, than avowed foes or rival competitors ; 


_* There are four Maywoons, each of whom superin- 
‘tends the jurisdiction of a quarter of the city. They repre- 
sent the king in their respective courts. Their decisions, 
in.capital cases, are revised by the Woons in the Lotoo, 
and afterwards finally eon by the king himself. 

VOL. I. 
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the wild timtsc, or fanatical eqahuslast, often = 
der the inftuence of frenzy, directs the peignerd te 
the breasts of monarchs. The Birman king had 
but a short time enjoyed the crown, when he had 
yearly been deprived both of his life and diadem 
by @ person of this description. Magonng; a low 
born man; tmconnected with, and, it is said, witlr- 
out the privacy of ‘any person ‘of. condition, who 
had always been renmrkable for the regularisy of 
his actions and a gloomy cast.of thought, had. im 
fluence enough to form a confederacy of 100 men 
" és visionary and as desperate as himself. This 
troop bound themselv¥es.ia secrecy and fidelity t 
each other by an oath. Their object was to. take 
away the life of the king; but to anewer what 
end, or whom they designed to elevate, is net ae 
certained. These desperatioes, headed ‘by Ma- 
goung, at day-break in the mornmg made.an at- 
tack on the palace. The customary guard over 
the king’s dwelling consists ef 700 men, who are 
well appointed, arid kept alert on duty. . Notwith- 
standing this, the attempt had nearly sueceeded : 
bearing down. the sentinels, they penetrated ‘inte 
the interior court, and the king escaped, from. the 
casual cir¢umstance of being in the range of apart- 
ments belonging to the women, which he was le@at 
accustomed to frequent. His guards, who at first 
shrank from the fury of the onset, quickly rallied; 
thelr courage and numbers overpowered the as~ 
sassins ; and Magoung was slain, with all lis as- 
sociates, within the precincts of the palace. 
Minderagee Praw, whilst he led a recluse and 
private life, had imbibed much-of the superstition 
that so strongly tinctures every form of religion i in 
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the East. The gloomy Islamite* and tranquil 
Hindeo are alike bigoted to theit faith, and sus- 
ceptible of the prejudices. which ignorance and 
priesteraft imeuleate in minds uninstructed in the 
benign and enlightened doctrines of Christianity. 
During his days of leisure, the king had directed 
much of his attention to astronomical studies, and 
became a thorougli believer in judicial astrology. 
Bramins, who, though inferier in sanctity to the 
Rhahaans, are nevertheless held in high respect by 
the Birmans, had for ages been accustomed to mi- 
grate from Cassay and Arracan to Ava, where they 
always met with a favourable reception, and, on 
account of their superior knowledge, were appoint- 
ed’ professors of science. A college was esta- 
‘blished, and certain lands appropriated for its sup- 
port. These dectors composed almanacks, calculated 
éclipses, and pronounced, from their intercourse 
with the planets, the propitious er adverse season 
to attempt any momentous undertaking. Minde- 
ragee Praw had early habituated himself to rever- 
ence this sect; he received from them instructions 
in his favourite study, and listened to their predic- 
“tions with implicit credulity. Long before his ele- 
vation, they had foretold the fortune that awaited 
him; and the accomplishment of their prophecy 

eonfirmed the Braminical influence. He appointed 


” © ‘The Mussulman and Hindoo, though equally bigoted, 


ooh 


yet in their doctrinal tenets are curiously contrasted. The 
oran enjoins the disciples of Mahommed to make pro- 
selytes of the whole world by the edge of the sword; the 
* $Shaster prescribes the whole world, and denies the cord of 
_ Hindooism to al) mankind. The Mussulmen, 700 ycars 
ago, cut the throats of the Hindoos because they refused 
td be'circumscised: the Indians ‘never ‘invite any man to 
abjure his faith. — 
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@ certain number to be his privete chaplains, iwrbay 
on court days, arrayed in white robes, and stand+ 
inground the throne, chant. a solemn benediction. 
in melodious recitative. This ceremony is pera 
formed as soon as the king ascends: the imperial. 
seat, and before the commencement of public busi- 
ness. Prompted partly by the persuasions of: his 
inspired councellors, and partly by that desire. of 
change which Birman monarchs superstitiously-enx 
tertain, Minderagee resolved to withdraw the. seat 
of government from. Awa Haung, (ancient Ava) 
and found a new city. The site fixed on for the 
projected settlement was judicious. « About. four 
miles north-east of Ava, there is a deep and em 
tensive lake called Tounzemaun, formed by the 
influx of the river during the monsoon, through ae 
narrow channel, which afterwards expands and dia- 
plays a body of water a mile and a half broad, ‘arsl 
seven or eight miles long. This lake first takes's 
northerly direction, nearly parallel with the river ; 
it afterwards curves to the south-east, in a lessén- 
ing sheet, and diminishes to ‘a morass, favourable 
to the culture of rice. When filled by the perio- 
dical rains, the lake, with the river on one side,:in- 
closes a dry and healthy peninsula, on which .Um- 
merapoora, the name. given to the new city, now. 
stands. Buildings on the Birman country are com-. 
posed for the most part of wood; and, water-car- 
riage being here convenient, the old ‘town was, 
speedily demolished, and the present capital rose 
from its materials ; while such was the assiduity 
used in removal, that Ummerapoora became in a 
short time one of the most, flourishing and well 
built cities of the East ; the fort, likewise, which is. 
spacious and eu is completely fortified after 
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the Asiatic manner. A lofty rampart, pretected 
by a parapet, and strengthened by bastions com- 
posed of excellent masonry, -is farther secured by 
a deep and broad ditch, faced with brick, and filled 
with water: the gateways are guarded by cannon, 
and retenchmeste defend the passes of the ditch. 
-’ The first year of the reign of Minderagee was 
distinguished by the attempt of another petty in- 
sargent, who meditated nothing less than the over- 
throw of the Birman, and the re-establishment of 
the Talien monarchy. A fanatic fisherman of Ran- 
goon, named Natchien, a man-of mean extraction, 
availed himself of a prophecy circulated among the 
vulgar, that a person of his profession was to prove 
the instrument of deliverance to the Pegue people; 
end'on the faith ef this prediction, he induced se- 
véral Peguers who lived in the district of Dalla to 
@fter into his designs, and engage ‘in his support. 
These desperadoes made an attack upon the munici- 
pal officers when assembled in the Rhoom, or public 
hall of justice, several of whom they put to the 
awerd ; but by the spirited exertions of the May- 
woon, the rebellion was crushed before it reached 
to a height that could endanger the state. Tran- 
_ quillity and order were speedily'restored. On this 
cecasion, upwards of 500 Peguers suffered death 
by the executioner; which impressed euch a hast- 
ing terror on the minds of others, that no attempt 
has since been made.by the Peguers to cast off the 
Birman yoke. . 

The new monarch, more ambitious than his ne- 
phew, not content with the widely extended do- 
minions which he possessed, meditated still further 
acquisitions, ma quarter hitherto untried by any 
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descendant: of Alompra. Conquest had already 
been stretched southward as far as Mergui, on the 
coast of Tenasserem, comprehending Tavoy,-and — 
the several ports on the western shore of the pen- 
insula. Complete subjugation of the. Cassayers 
was scarcely to be expected, as from their hills and 
fastnesses they could incessantly harass the invad- 
ers, and render the country an unproductive waste. 
Zemee, Sandapoora, and many districts of the 
Yoodra Shaan to the eastward, were tributary and 
governed by Chobwas, who annually paid homage 
to the Birman king. . The province of Bamoo, the 
fort of Quantong, and several places of less note, 
had been taken from the Chinese, as far'as the 
woody mountains that divide the south-west of 
Manchegee, or Yunan, from the kingdom of Ava. 
West of Anoupectoumiou lay a country, the fer- 
tility of whose soil and its aptitude for commerce 
attracted the avarice of the Birman monarch, whilst 
the imbecility of its government invited to an easy 
conquest. The distance from the town of Sembeu- 
Ghewn, on the west bank of the river Irrawaddy, 
to Merong Chickien, at the eastern foot of the hills, 
does not exceed forty-five miles ; thence the dis- 
tance over the mountains to Tellakee, on the op- 
posite side, is fifty-six miles; but the read * is 
.s0 dithcult, from natural impediments, that an en- 
terprising people might, with a small force, defend 
the passes against any numbers. The Birman king, 
however, was too well acquainted with the supine~ 


* Since the final conquest of Arracan, the road from 
Sembeu-Ghewn to Tellakee has been considerably improv- 
ed; it is nevertheless still a laborious journey, owing to 
the ruggedness of the way, and the steep mountains over 
which the traveller must pase. 
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. nest of Mahasumda;* Raja of Arracan, andthe 'un- 
warlike disposition of his subjecta, to dread any 
vigorous opposition. He determined to invade the 
country, with a view to wrest it from its ancient 
rulers, and render it an appendage to the Birman 
crown. 

_ The ancient government of Arracsn, scceiig 
to the most authentic writers, had never been so 
completely conquered, as to acknowledge implicit 
vassalage to a foreign power. It experienced, in 
the two- last centuries, the usual convulsions to 
which all states, and those pf the Eastern world 
in particular, are liable. The Moguls on the west, 
and the Peguers on the east, had, at different pe- 
riods, carried their arms into the heart‘of the 
country. The Portuguese, sometimes as-allies, at 
others as open enemies, gained . an establishment 
in Arracan, which decayed only with the general 
ruin of their interests in Asia. Arracan, how- 


? 


ever, though often exhausted, was never wholly — 


consumed. Jt always rose from its own ashes, 
a free and independent nation. 

The natives of Arracan Proper call their country 
Yee-Kein ; the Hindoos of Bengel, Roesaun. The 
latter, who have settled in. great numbers in Ar- 
racan, are denominated, by the original inhabi- 
tants, Kulaw. Yee-Kein, or unnaturalized Arra- 
caners ; the Moguls know it by the Persian name 
of Rechan. Mogo is a term of religious import 
and high sanctity, applied to the priesthood and 
the king ; whence the inhabitants are often called 


_ , by Europeans, Mughs, Such a number of epi- 


_@ Mahasumda is the Shanscrit title given to a long line 
of.kings of Arracan. Eastern kings, whilst living, are usual- 
ly denominated by their titles, of which they bave many. 
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thets, used mdiscriminately, must prove éminks 
rassing to the reader of the faw:sketches that have 
been given of this country.. Arracan, or Yeo. 
Kein, stretches south south-east from the river 
Naff, the bowndary that divides it from the terri 
tories of the India Company, as far as Cape Ne+ 
grais, where the ancient Pegue empire commenced. 
The range of.lofty ‘mountains already mentioned; 
under the name of :Ane&pectoumiou, nearly en- 
circles it. From the quarter of Bassien and Ne- 
grais, Arracan can be invaded only by water, 
through the many rivers that intersect the country 
adjacent to the sea. ‘From the side of Chittageng, 
entrance into Arracan must.be effected by a march 
along the sea-beach, which is interrupted by seve- 
ral channels that chiefly owe their waters to the 
action of the tide. -Arracen thus displays a great 
spees of eoast, very disproportionate to its external 
extension. A few miles below Telakee, at the 
western foot, the river, till then a streamlet that 
rises in the hills, becomes navigable from the in- 
flux of the sea; in two titlés a boat reaches the 
fort of Arracan. ‘From the fort to the sea, the 
river expands irito ‘a ‘noble sheet of water, well 
adapted for trade, and the reception of skipping. 
Cheduba and Ramree, called by the Birmsans’ 
Magen Kioun and Yamgee Kioun, are extensive 
and highly gultiveted islands, which, with Arracan’ 
and Sandowy, form four distinct provinces, and’ 
epmprekend the whole of the Arracan empire. ._ 
The trade of Arracan was never very considera-- 
ble; it-is confined to salt, bees wax, elephants: 
teeth, and rice. This latter article is produced 
in such abundance, that it might he improved, by. 
proper policy, into a lucrative branch of eommeree.. 


t 
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"he voll tn fururiant and’ well-watéred, etid: the 
contiguous islands are uncommonly fruitful. Pos- 
session of Arracan and these islands became’ stilt. 
more desirable acquisition to the Birmans, as af- 
fording protection to their boats, which, navigating 
in the north-west-monsoon through the channel 
and along the coast, make an annual - voyage from 
Bassien, Rangoon, and Martaban, to Chittagong 
and Calcutta, where they dispose of the produce 
of their countries, and in return bring back cleth, 
and commodities of India: 

The invasion of Arracan being finally determin 
ed on, the Engy Teekien, or prince royal, with 
his brothers, the princes of Prome, Tongho, and 
Pagahm, in the Birman year 1145 * (correspond- 
ing.to 1783 of the Christian era), i in the month 
Tonzelien, left the imperial city, and crossed to 
_Chagaing, now become a place of religious resort, 
from the number of praws or temples erected in 
its. neighbourhood, as well as for being the prin- 
cipal manufactory of idols, which, hewn out of an 

adjacent quarry of fine’ alabaster, are sculptured — 
. here, and afterwards. transported to the remotest 
cerners of the empire. At this.city they passed 
_ three days in the performance of religious , cere- 
monies. Proceeding thence to Pagahm, ti in past 
- © The Birman solar year, ending at the vernal equinox, © 
may. create an apparent confusion in stating the two eras. 
cul Pagahm was once a city of no ordinary magnificence 
extent. The writer of this Memoir, accompanied by 
the viceroy of Pegue, ascended one of the pagodas or 
praws, by a decayed and dangerous flight of steps’on the 
outside ; they had from the summit a view of ruins, thickly 
scattered over the face of the country, as far as the eye. 
éould reach. The viceroy remarked, that td count the 
_ number of decayed temples on the plain before us, was 
among. the proverbial impogsibilities of the Birmans. 
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ages the residence. of a long dynasty of kitige, whith 
still famed for its numerows temples, they renewed 
the pious rites; after which they pursued thei 
journey to Kama, whence 5000 men, under the 
Princes of Tongho and Pagahm, were detached 
with orders to debark at Maoung (formerly Loon- 
way), and invade Arracan, by penetrating throngh 
the passes of the mountains. When the Engy 
Teekien and the prince of Prome reached the eity 
ef Prome, the Seere of Shegeo was ordered’ to 
fall down the Irrawaddy with a strong fleet of 
boats, and enter Arracan by the creeks and chan- 
nels of the Bassien river. ‘The elder princes re- 
_ Mnained at Prome five days, and then crossed to 
Podang on the opposite bank, three miles lower 
down. Here they halted fifteen days, in erder te 
give the other detachments, whose routes were 
Raore circuitous, tne to advance. a 
. At the expiration of the period that was judged 
, for the co-operation of the different de- 
tachments, the Engy Teekien ordered the prince © 
of Prome, at the head of 7000 men, to advance, 
and attempt the defiles of the hills leading from 
Pedang, whilst he conducted in person the maitt 
army, keeping three days march in the rear of the 
front division. Two generals of reputation ac- 
companied the Engy Teekien, Kioumee Matoung, 
and Nunda Siekyan ; and the detachment sent by 
water, under the Seree, reached its destination be- 
fore those that went by land could arrive. This 
officer met with no obstacle until he reached the 
frontiers of Arracan, where, hearing that the 
prince of the country was preparing to attack 
him, he judged it most prudent to halt, and wait. 
the appreach of his friends, in order to prevent the 


- 
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‘Arracenere from concentrating their foree against 
his party. 
_ The way pursued by the junior princes * was 
yet more difficult and distant than that by which 
the prince royal proceeded ; probably they were 
sent only to makea diversion, and distract the at- 
tention of the enemy.. After a troublesome march 
of three weeks, the prince of Prome, with the ad- 
vanced guard of the main army, reached Loungyat, 
¢wo days’ journey from the fort of Arracan, where, 
Jearning the situation of the Seree, he sent a body 
af 1000 men, underan Ackawoon, to his assistance. 
"Impatient of delay, and probably desirous of seiz- 
ing the present opportunity to distinguish himself, 
the prince of Prome resolved to assault the fort be- 
fore his brother should arrive. With this intent he 
wrote to the Seree, ordering him to advance next 
ial with the fleet, promising to cooperate and sup- 
im. In compliance with the prince’s coni- 
, the Seree put his armament in motion. The 
king of Arracan had by this time collected a fleet of 
boats, which surpassed, in size, those of the Birmans, 
although they were inferior in point of numbers. 
_ An action took place about two miles from the 
fort, which terminated decidedly in favour of the 
‘Birmans. The Arracan vessels were for the most 
part destroyed. Those that escaped spread conster- 
- Saation around ; while the approach of the pririce 
‘of ‘Prome’s army completed the terror of the 
ighted inhabitants. Mahasumda, in despair, col- 
acted his most valuable effects, which he put on 


: 9 The Princes of Tongho and Pagahm were infants at 
this time ; the direction of the armies was intrusted to 
others. It is a customary thing for Eastern princes to 
‘send their sons into the field at a very tender age. 
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board boats, and then embarked himself, accom- 
panied by twenty females of his palace, and thirty 
attendants, chiefly relations. This party directed 
their course to an island called Kiounchoppa; but. 
the prince of Prome,. receiving early intelligence 
of their flight, ordered a detachment of 500; men, 
in light boats, to pursue the fugitives. The Bir- 
‘mans overtook them within one mile of the island, 
where Mahasumda being made prisoner, together - 
with all his retinue, was conducted back a cr aha 
to his own capital. 
When the Engy Teekien reached Loungyat, he 
-was apprised of the success of his brother. .The 
‘town and fort of Arracan fell after a faint: -resist- 
-ance. The booty found is said to have been very 
considerable ; but on nothing was a higher value 
-placed than on an image of Guadma. (the.Goute- 
-ma *. of the Hindoos), made of brass, and bighly 
‘burnished. The figure is about ten feet high, in 
the customary sitting posture, with the legs cros- 
‘sed and inverted ; the left hand resting on the lap, 
.and the right pendant. This image is believed te 
-be the original resemblance of the reshee, taken 
from life, and is so highly venerated, that pilgrims 
have for centuries been accustomed to come from 
.the remotest countries, where the supremacy, of 
-Guadma is acknowledged, to pay their devotions 
at the feet of his brazen representative. There 
were also five images of Rakuss, the demon of the 
Hindoos, of the same metal, and of gigantic sta- 
.ture. These were accounted of value, being guar- 
dians to the sanctuary of the idol. A singular 
piece ¢ of ordnance was also found, of enornious 
_ * Goutema is a name for Boodh, or Budhoo. 
' $ The writer of this Memoir, after his first audience, 
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$Uiméastons, composed of huge bars of tron beaten 
‘into.form, This.ponderous cannon measured thirty 
‘feet in length, two feet and a half in diameter at 
-the mouth, and ten inches in the calibre. It was 
‘transported to Ummerapoora by water, and deposi- 
_‘ted in the yard of the royal palace, where it is 
‘now preserved as.a military trophy. It is mount+ 
ed on a low carriage supported by six wheels, and 
‘ts covered from the weather by a wooden pent- 
shouse. Gaudma and his infernal ‘guards were, in 
like manner, conveyed by water to the capital, 
with much pomp and superstitious parade. 

+ he surrender of Cheduba, Ramree, and the 
Broken Isles, followed the conquest of Arracan. 
Many of the mughs, or subjects of the Great Mogo, 
preferred flight to servitude, taking refuge in the 
Dambuek hills, on the borders of the ‘province of 
Chittagong, and in the’ deep forests and jungles 
‘that skirt the frontier, where they formed them- 
esives into independent tribes of robbers, that have 
‘aie created infinite vexation to the Birmans, and 
to this day commit merciless depredations on the 
persons and property of their conquerors. Many 
have settled in the districts of Dacca and Chitta- 
gong, under the protection of the British flag, 
whilst others accepted the oath of allegiance, and 
bowed their necks to slavery, rather than abandon 
their country, and‘their household gods,* — 
was indulged with a sight of this extraordinary piece of 
ordnance, and honoured with an introduction to the Arra- 
can Gaudma. - ; 
--® The sectaries of Budhoo are much attached to their 
Jares, or domestic gods. A Birman family is never with 
ut an idol in some corrier of the house, made of wood, 
alabaster, -or silver. ee ea eS aT 
VOL 1. M : 
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The princes of Tongho and Pagahe: ‘did dit 
xeach Arrgcan until the business was decided: Al- 
though they bore no share in the conquest, they 
pecured a proportion of the booty.+ The fal- 
lowers of the Tongho prince, in particular, are’ 
eaid to have committed the most wantan excesses 
on the unbappy natives of the country sense 
avhich they passed. 

' The arrangements-attending. their conquest ow 
gcried the princes for some time. Arracan, with 

its dependencies, Was constituted a province of the 
Birman empire, and a Maywoon, or viceroy, apr 
pointed to govern it. A man named Sholamboo 
was firet invested with that office, and one thour 
sand Birman seldiars were left to garrison the feré. 
Small parties were hkewise distributed in the dify 
ferent towns; and many Birmans, who had obr 
tained grants of lands, came with their families 
and settled in the country, thereby increasing the 
pecurity of the state. These matters being adjuste 
ed, the princes retarned to the Irrawaddy by the 
same route es they had advanced, and embarked 
at Podang, carrying with them Mahasumda .andg 
all his family. This unfortunate monarch -was 
treated at Ummerapoora with much respect ; he 
pas allotted a suitable dwelling and establishment, 
which he did not long enjoy. Before the frst year 
of his captivity had elapsed, he died a natural 
death.. After his decease, his relations were suffer 
ed to sink into obscurity and want. The reduc- 


'_$ The inhabitants of Tongho are famous for their: ferp- 
city and licentiousnese ; a character well preserved by the 
numerous followers of the prince of Tongho, when the 
Writer of this ae was at the Birman capitel.. 
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foi of Arfacan wan completed in te skort spicd 
of a few months, ~ 

The more recent actions of the reign of the pre+ 
gent emperor may with greater propriety be cire 
cumstantially recounted st some futare period. A 
brief recital of the principal events, and a concise 
view of the existing state of the empire, with the 
Yefleetious which such a view naturally suggests; 
will enable the reader to form an adequate opinion 
of the political importance of the aation that has 
boon treated of, and will cloew the subject of the 
ees Seer 

‘The valuable aequisition of Avrecen did not ear 
tisfy the hust of conquest that inflamed the empe- 
wor. ‘He turned his eyes ‘towards the eastern pem- 
fmsula, where the rival state of Siam was recover 
tig ite former vigour, ee ee 
fom hostility. 

The success of the Birman arms ever the Sis- 
waese, conducted by king Shembuan, has already 
been recounted. Although the Birmans could nos 
Yetain possession of the inland parts of Siam, they 
mevertheless -preserved dominion ever the sea- 
icvest. All the ports on the western shore of the’ 
peninsula, as far as Mergui, m north lat. 12° 204: 
. @outinued subject to them. The island of Junk~ 
Weylon was the only addition wanting to give theme 
the entire dominion of the western coast, as far as 
‘the territories of the Malay prince of. Queedah. 
‘By obtaining this island, the Birmans woukl meno- 
‘polize the commerce of the peninsula, and prevent 
' -the Siamese from communication with India by 
‘any other channel than that of the Gulf of Siam. 
‘The trade of Junkeeylon is considerable in very 
‘and-tin. It spretehes nearly north and south, aboot 
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Gfty ot sixty. miles. The centre of the fland Js 
situated in eight degrees north ; it is likewise said 
"to be desirable, from the blessings of a luxuriant 
soil and a mild climate. To effect this object, 
éleven ships of burthen were fitted out at Ran- 
goon, destined to convey troops and warlike stores. 
‘The Birmans, though expert shipwrights, are in- 
different seamen, and altogether ignorant of the 
acience of navigation. The present Shawbunder 
of Rangoon, descended of a Portuguese family, 
was appointed to conduct the fleet. The different 
vessels were commanded by persons of a like de- 
scription, who had been bred up under the Birman 
government, and held petty offices in the maritime 
ports; they, however, were considered in 4 light 
little superior to pileta, being under the check and 
ccontroul of the commander of the land forces on 
board. This fleet reached Mergui in the month 
of January 1785. 
In support:of the troaps and squadron gent ie 
‘ea, a detachment of 8000 men. marched in the 
‘month of Nevember from Rangoon. . This body 
-did not reach Mergui until the 18th of February. 
‘On the 7th of March following, the fleet weighed 
anchor, and the forces by land made a correspond- 
ent movement. The arm of the sea that divides 
Jankseylon from the main is in some places very 
narrow. The Birmans, immediately on their ‘ar- 
.Tival, attacked the fort, which is situated on the 
-east side of the island, and were successful, not- 
‘withstanding a spirited resistance made by Praw- 
‘selong, the Siamese governor, who afterwards with- 
.drew from. the fort into the interior of. the island. 
“Ehe Birmans found, here a valuable booty, which 
‘they. embarked on board. a vessel captured in, the 
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harbour, belonging to a Museulmen averchant of 
@Mesulipatam ; but the ship never reached her des- 
‘tined.port.. Meeting with a gale of wind in the 
‘Bay of Martaban, she foundered at sea, and every 
oul perished. The triumph of the Birmans wags 
af short duration. The Siamese governor rallied 
his forces, and, having procured an addition to his 
tzength, became in his turn the assailant, with sp. 
_ qpood effect, that the Birmans thought fit to retreat 
%o their shipping, which they -did. not accomplish 
iwithont « heavy loss. Apprehensive of yet greater 
disasters, they returned to Mergui, whence the 
afleet sailed for Rangoon; and the troops marched 
sto Martaban, with intent to canton during the: 
weiny SCasoH. 
The Birman monarch, whese pride was deeply 
mote the ill fortune: of bis arms at Junk- 
saeylon, resolved to repair the disgrace, and invade 
Siam with such a force as he conceived would be- 
<rresistible ; and further, to imsure suecess, an- 
nounced his intention te lead the troops in person. 
dde-accordingly left Unamerapoora at the head of 
80,000 men, with a train ef twenty field-pieces, 
qamid, taking the route of Tongho, reached Marta- 
-ban in: the. spring of the year 1786. A detach- 
‘ament was likewise sent to invade North Siam, and 
yanother ordered to penetrate on the southern quar- 
‘ter from Tavoy. <A fleet was also equipped, con- 
‘misting of sixteen ships, mostly belonging to traders,. 
which were either hived of the owuers, or impres- 
#ed for the occasion. This armament blocked up 
‘the harbour of Junkseylon. Such vigorous pre- 
ions inspired the Birmans with sanguine hopes. 
‘eo much cenfidence, however, often betrays into: 
oan M2 . 
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error,” Thee emperor, already anticipating viotiny) 
marched from Martaban, end had scarcely entered 

the Siamese territories, when he was opposed: by 

Pieticksing, the king of Siam, with a powerful 
‘army. A furious engagement ensued, in which the 
‘Birmans were completely routed, and their use- 
less cannon * taken by the enemy. The emperor 
himself, who narrowly escaped being made priv 
‘soner, returned to his capital with precipitesiom: 
‘The fugitives found protection in Martaban } andl 
the other detachments, hearing of the misfortune 

‘of the main body, likewise retreated. ‘The seasoh 
for field-operations being far advanced, hostilities 
were for some time suspended on both sides. 

- In the commencement of the ensuing year, the 
Siamese, in considerable force, Jaid siege to Ta- 
‘voy ; but after a long struggle, were compelled to 
retreat, and abandon the enterprise. The «plied 
was defended by Maha-see-soo-ra, who,: in the 

month of April 1788, was promoted to the May- 
‘woonship, or Viceroyalty of Martaban, which com- 

prehends: within its jurisdiction Tavoy, Mergui, 
and all the Birman possessiens to the southward. 
“Tavoy, being a place of great importance, was left 
‘with a strong garrison, to the care of an officer 
named Numeapeou, by some called Miapeou; # 
‘man of low extraction, whose father had originally. 
. been a merchant of small ware between China and 
‘Ava, and, having amassed money, obtained m- 
‘fluence by a judicious application of his wealth: 
‘For some time Miapeou conducted himself with 
fidelity in his: command ; but on the decease of 
__ © Many well informed men among the Birmans asctibe’ 
their defeat to the incumbrance of their cannon, which 

were old ship guns mounted on low carriages, 
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» fn the year 1790, dettig’ dieap- 
: pointed of thes eae of Martaban,. which was 
given to an officer named Meen-la-ze-zo, he enter- 
ed into an intrigue with the Siamese, and agreed 
to deliver up the fort to them, on certain stipula- 
‘téons for himself and his adherents. The compact 
being concluded, : possession was given to the ene- 
any, who stationed a strong garrison in it; and, as 
@ farther protection, encamped a body of a in 
te neighbourhood. 
‘«\Karly in the year 1791, Sombee Meengee and 
Attawoon Mien, officers of high distinction, ,were 
eedered to proceed from Ummerapoora by land 
‘against the rebels.. A fleet of sixty boats sailed 
about: the: same time from Rangoon, which were 
‘speedily to be followed by three ships, then fitting 
-out at the same port.. The boats, having arrived 
before the ships could reach their destination, in- 
fudiciously entered the river of Tavoy, and began 
‘au attack on the suburbs: bordering on the banks. 
‘Miapeou, with a party of rebel Birmans and a de- 
tachment of Siamese, opposed them, and in light 
-war-boats soon got the better of the unwieldy janks 
thet had crossed the bay.. Many of the Birman 
ee were destroyed, and those that escaped 
took refuge,in Mergui, where, soon after this dis- 

=_, the ships also arrived, sy 

The army from. Ummerapoora, having: reached 
‘Marteban, halted there during the rainy monsoon. 
Early i in the season for action, the Engy Praw, or 
‘prince royal, left the capital, and came down to 
_ Rangoon, bringing with him a considerable acces- 
‘sion to the southern force. The Assay Woongee, 
and several of distinguished rank, attended in his 
suite. By the time he had reached Rangoon, the 
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first division, under Sombee Meengee and Atta- 
woon Mien, had proceeded against Tavoy. The 
ptince: halted at Rangoon, but sent forward the 
greatest part of his troops to support the advanced 
army. The ships also that had put into Mergui; 
again sailed for Tavoy. On the arrival of the 
army and shipping, an engagement took place be~ 
twen the Siamese and Birmans, partly on land, 
and partly at the mouth of the river, the Siamese 
disputing the entrance in their war-boats. In ‘this 
contest the Siamese were worsted, and driven with 
great slaughter into the fort, which the Birmans 
immediately invested, and, having entrenched and 
stockaded themselves, commenced a formal block 
ade. No supplies could now reach the besieged, 
whilst the Birmans, though the adjacent country 
was unproductive, being masters of the sea, pro- 
cured subsistence from Arracan and Rangoon, 
which the provincial officers of those countries 
transported to the army in whatever ships they 
could lay their hands on, pressing indiscriminately 
the vessels * of all nations that happened to be in. 
their ports. The siege was thus protracted for 
some months, and the place at last fell by trea- 
chery. The Birmans, who under Miapeow had 
originally been instrumental to putting the fort “in 
possession of the Siamese, became discontented, 
probably through want. A clandestine corres- 
pondence commenced between them and the lead- 
* Among these were several ships belonging to English 
traders, the commanders of which forwarded a remon- 
strance to Lord Cornwallis and the Supreme Council, 
complaining of the outrage. It is generally supposed, that 
the Birman king ordered liberal remuneration to be made 


to those whose ships were pressed, but that the provincial 
officers fradulently withheld his bounty.. : : 
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ers of the besieging army. ..A proper understand- 


ing: being established, at a concerted hour of the 
night, the enemy advanced to storm the outworks 
of the fort. When the Siamese rose to repel the 
assault, the Birmans within, whose fidelity was 
not suspected, fell upon the garrison, which, con- 
sisting of 3000 gallant soldiers, were cut to pieces; 
either by their pretended allies or avowed foes, 
who soon gained admission through the means of 
their, perfidious countrymen. Miapeou was not 
found ; he had withdrawn from the fort some time 
before, and esceaped into the country of the Sia- 
mese. The Birmans thus again became masters 
of the important fortress of Tavoy. | 
.) In the mean while, affairs at Mergui seemed 
likely to exhibit a different scene from that which 
‘was passing at Tavoy. Here the Birmans acted on 
the defensive, and the Siamese were the assailants. 
A. brother of the king of Siam had invested the 
garrison with a strong force, and pressed the siege 
so closely, that the Birmans were reduced to, the 
utmost extremity, and must. have surrendered, but 
for the opportune arrival of six ships and 5000 
men, detached to their aid from Tavoy. The be- 
siegers, disheartened by the appearance of these 
-. .guccours, relinquished the enterprise, and retired 
into the interior of the country. 

_. Subsequent to these events, no action of im- 
portance appears to have taken place between the 
. contending powers. The year 1793 opened with 
overtures for peace on the part of the Siamese. 
_A -negociation commenced, which speedily termin- 
ated in the ratification of a treaty highly favour- 
able to the Birman interests. By this compact, 
the Siamese ceded to the Birmans the western 
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maritime towns as far south as Mergui, thus yield- 
ing to them entire possession of the coast of Tenas- 
serem, and the two important. ports of Mergui and 
Tavoy; acquisitions of great moment, when con- 
sidered either in a political or commercial light. ~ 
Indisputably pre-eminent among the nations in- 
habiting the vast peninsula that separates the 
of Bengal from the Chinese sea; possessed of a 
territory equal in extent to the German empire 
blessed with a salubrious climate, and a soil capa- 
ble of producing almost every article of hrxury, 
convenience, and commerce, that the East can sup+ 
ply, Miamma, or Birmah, thus happily cireum- 
stanced, enjoyed the pleasing prospect of a long 
exemption from the miseries of ‘war; but unbend- 
ing pride, and resentment unjustifiably prosecuted, 
nearly embroiled them in fresh troubles, before 
they had time to profit by the advantages of peace, 
and threatened to raise them up a foe far more for- 
midable than the Chinese, Arracaners, Peguers, 
Siamese, and Cassayers. , 
The trade of Arracan, which is chiefly carried 
on with the Eastern ports through an inland na~ 
vigation, when the rivers are swollen by the rains, 
had suffered repeated interruptions from piratical 
banditti, who, infesting the Broken Islands, among 
which the channels wind, that are the usual course’ 
of boats, not only committed depredations on pri- 
vate merchants, but had even the hardiness to at= 
tack fleets laden with the royal customs. * "These 
robbers, when the season of the year did not ad= — 
mit of their plundering on the water, sought’ ad- 
ventures by land; and as the Birmans allege, con- 


* Customs are usually received in kind, viz. one-tenth 
of the commodity. a 
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veyed their booty of goods and cattle across the 
river Naaf, into the Chittagong province, where, 
secure from pursuit, being then under protection 
of the British flag, they dispose of their spoils to 
advantage, and. lived at ease, until returning want 
impelled them to renew their predatory inroads. - 
The river Naaf, which bounds the British and 
Birman. territories, is situated at a considerable 
distance from the town of Chittagong, the seat of 
proyincial government, and residence of the Eng- 
lish magistrate. The banks of this river are eover- 
ed with deep jungles, interspersed with scanty 
spots of cultivation, and a few wretched villages, 
where dwell the poorest class of herdsmen, and 
the families of roving hunters, whose occupation it 
is to. catch and tame the wild elephants, with 
which these forests abound. The asylum that 
such unfrequented places offered to persons con- 
cerned in a lawless traffic, rendered it. easy to be 
carried on without the knowledge of the English 
officers of justice; nor could it possibly reach the 
notice of the Supreme Board, unless a proper re- 
_ presentation was made, either by the individuals 
that were aggrieved, or by the government of their 
country. ‘This, however, was a condescension, te 
which the mighty Emperor of the Birmans, whe 
conceives himself superior to every potentate on 
earth, would never stoop. To ask redress was 
beneath his dignity ; he proceeded by a more sum- 
mary course to do himself justice. On its being 
ascertained that three distinguished leaders of the 
robbers had sought refuge in the British districts, 
his Birman Majesty, without communicating his 
intention, or in any form demanding the fugitives, 
thought fit to order a body of 5000 men, under 
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an officer of rank, to enter the Company's terntte- 
ries, with positive injunctions to the commander 
not to return, unless he brought with him the de- 
linquents dead or alive; further, to support this 
detachment, an army of 20,000 men were held 
in. readiness at Arracan. 

So unexpected an aggression, offered . without 
any previous remonstrance, or the assignment of 
‘any plea, left no room for discussing the merite of 
the case. The Birmans having taken upon them- 
selves to redress their own grievances, it becante 
necessary to convince them that they had mistak- — 
en the mode ; and what they might readily pro- 
cure from Englieh j ustice, they could never extort 
through fear. To so commplish this purpose, a streng 
detachment was formed at the presidency, the don: 
duct of which was. intrusted to Major General 
Erskine. The troops proceeded from. Calcutta te 
Chittagong, a battalion of Europeans and antsy 
by water, and the native sepoys by land. . 

Seree Nunda Kiozo, the Birman chief, to whom 
the arduous task of reclaiming the fugitives was 
assigned, acted with more circumspection and pru- 
dence than the government fram which he had re- 
ceived his instructions.. After his army had cross~ 
ed the river, and encamped on the western bank; 
he dictated a letter to the British judge and ma- 
gistrate of Chittagong, acquainting him of the rea, 
sons for the inroad ; that the capture of the delin- 
quents was his sole object, without harbouring any 
design of hostilities against the English. At the 
same time he declared, in a style of peremptory. 
demand, that until they were given up, he would 
not depart from the Company’s territories. In cen 
frmation of this menace, he fortified his camp in 
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8 Birmah mamner, with a stockade, and ‘seemed 
_ Getermined to: resist any attempt to oblige him to 
retire. These matters being reported to Govern- 
ment, the. Governor-general was pleased to order 
the magistrate of’ Chittagong to apprehend the re- 
fugees, and keep them in safe custody until farther 
directions. . o 

On the snnconil of General Erskine, Seree 
Wunda Kioso sent a flag of truce, to propose terms 
of ‘accommodation, stipulating for the surrender of 
the fugitives, as the basis of the agreement. The 
General replied, that no propesais could be listen- 
ed to whilst the Birmans continued on English 
ground ; but as soon as they should: withdraw from 
their fortified:camp, and retire within their own 
. frontiers, he would enter upon the subject of their 
complaints ; notifying also, that unless they eva- 
tuated the Company's: possessions in a limited 
time, force would be used to compel them. The 
Birman chief, in a manly confidence of the English 
Oharacter, personally waited on General Erskine, 
and disclosed to him the nature of his instructions, 
the enormity of the offenders, and the outrages 
they--had committed. General Erskine, whose 
moderation and judgment on this ‘occasion cannot 
be too highly commended, assured him, that it 
was far from the intention of the British govern- 
ment to screen: delinquents, or sanction in their 
country an asylum for robbers; but as the manner 
_ In-which the Birman troops had entered the Com- 
pany’s district: was so repugnant to the principles 
that ought to regulate the conduct of civilized na- 
tions, it was impossible for him to recede from his - 
first determination. He gave hupes, notwithstand, 
' VOR. I. N _ 8 
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ing, thet if the Birmans peaceably retired, the Go- 
vernor-general would institute a regular inquiry 
into the charges preferred against the prisoners:; 
adding, that instant compliance with the conditions 
prescribed was the only ground en which they 
could expect so great an indulgence. The Birman 
general, either contented with this intimation, or 
eonvinced that opposition would be fruitless, pro- 
feesed his reliance on General Erskine, and agreed 
to withdraw his troops. The retreat was con- 
ducted in the most orderly manner; and so strict 
was the subordination observed in the Birman ar- 
my, that not one act of violence was committed 
either on the person or property of British sub- 
jects, during the time their troops continued with- 
in the Company's districts. General Erskine was 
afterwards empowered, by the Governor-general, 
to investigate the charges against the refugees, 
when, after a formal and deliberate hearing, their 
guilt being established on the clearest evidence, 
they were delivered over to their own laws, by 
whose sentence, two out of the three underwent 
capital punishment. 

The amicable corminailon of this difference af- 
forded favouralle opportunity to acquire a more 
accurate knowledge than had hitherto been ob- 
tained, of a people whose situation, extent of ter- - 
fitory, and commercial connexions with British 
India, rendered a liberal intercourse with them 
highly desirable. The trade between Calcutta, 
Madras, and Rangoon, had of late years so rapid- 
ly increased, as to become an object of national 
importance, more particularly on account of teak 
timber, the produce of Ava and Pegue, whence 
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Calcutta and Madras * draw all their supplies of 
wood for various other purposes. A commerce in 
one article so essential to us, and, on a general 
scale, so extensive as to require an annual return 
of Indian commodities to the amount of 200,000/. 
Sterling, was an object well worth cultivating. 
Representations had, at different times, been made 
to the Supreme Board, by private\merchants and 
mariners, complaining of injustice and oppression 
at the port of Rangoon. The recent inroad of 
the Birmans, which originated partly im pride, and 
‘partly in ignorance, would probably not have oe- 
‘curred, had there existed an authorized channel of 
intercourse between the respective governments. 
To prevent the recurrence of a like misunder- 
‘standing, to form a commercial connexion on equit- 
able and fixed principles, and to establish a confi- 
‘dential and authentic correspondence, such as ought 
‘to subsist between two great and contiguous na- 
tions, Sir John Shore (now Lord Teignmouth) 
thought proper to send a formal deputation to the 
‘Birman court. Nor were these the only ends to 
‘be answered by the embassy. The influence which 
‘the natural enemies of Great Britain had acquired 
‘in that quarter was to be combattd, and, if possi- 
ble, overcome; whilst the natives were to be im- 
‘pressed with an adequate sense of the power, the 


..* Teak cannot be conveyed from the Malabar fo the 
Coromandel coast, or to Calcutta, but at an expense so 
great as to preclude the attempt. It is said, that this in- 
‘comparable wood grows in perfection on the banks of the 
river Godavery ; but the impediments of procuring it from 
that quarter have hitherto been found insurmountable. Se- 
veral excellent ships, built in the river of Bengal, of Pegue 
teak, have delivered and received cargoes in the river 
Thames. 
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resources, and, above all, the equity of the British 
cheracter, in such a manner as to convince them 
that their real interests were connected with a 
state that neither meditated, nor would suffer en- 
croachment; and sought for nothing beyond an 
interchange of merchandise, on terms mutually 
beneficial. The result of this mission, through 
the various stages of its progress and completion, 
will be detailed in the subsequent pages. Thus far 
‘it bas realized the expectations of the British go- 
vernment, and gives: a flattermg promise of na- 
-‘gonal advantage, except it should hereafter be ob- 
structed by impediments, which no penetration 
.can foresee, and against which no human compact 
€an provide. : 
The Birmans, under their present monarch, are 
-certainly rising fast in the scale of Oriental na- 
tions ; and it is to be hoped, that a leng respite 
-from foreign wars. will give them leisure to im- 
preve their natural advantages. Knowledge in- 
‘creases with commerce; and as they are not 
shackled by any prejudices of casts, restricted to 
hereditary occupations, or forbidden from partici- 
pating with strangers in every social bond, their 
advancement will, in all probability, be rapid. At 
present, so far from being in a state of intellectual 
darkness, although they have not explored the 
depths of science, nor reached to excellence in the 
finer arts, they yet have an undeniable claim to 
the character of 9 civilized and well instructed 
people. Their laws are wise, and pregnant with 
sound morality ; their police is better regulated 
than in most European countries; their natural 
disposition is friendly, and hospitable to strangers : 
and their manners rather expressive of manly can- 
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‘dour, than courteous dissimulation. The grada- 
tions of rank, and the respect due to station, are 
maintained with a scrupulosity which never re- 
laxes. A knowledge of letters is so widely dif- 
‘fased, that there are no mechanics, few of the 
peasantry, or even the common watermen (usually 
the most illiterate class), who cannot read and 
write in the vulgar tongue. Few, however, are 
versed in.the more erudite volumes of science, 
which, containing many Shanscrit terms, and often 
written in the Pali text, are (like the Hindoo 
‘Shasters) above the comprehension of the mukti- 
tude ; but the feudal system, which cherishes ig- 
‘morance, and renders man the property of man, 
-etill operates as a check to civilization and im- 
“provement. This is a bar which gradually weak- 
‘ens, as their acquaintance with the customs and 
- manners of other nations extends ; and unless the 
“rage of civil discord be again excited, or some fo- 
“Teign power impose an alien yeke, the Birmans 
‘bid fair to be 8 prosperom, wealthy, and or 
“ened people. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ZMBARK ON BOARD THE SEAHORSE—SAIL FROM 
CALCUTTA—-MAKE THE COCOA ISLANDS— 
T@UCH AT PORT CORNWALLIS, IN THE GREAP 
ANDAMAN-—HOSPITABLY RECEIVED BY CAP+ 
TAINS RAMSAY AND STOKOE—SOME ACCOUNT 
OF THE ISLAND-—~IMPERFECTLY KNOWN ‘TO 


- THE ANCIENTS—BARBARISM AND WRETCHED e 


. STATE OF THE NATIVES——SINGULAR ACCOUNT ~* 


OF TWO YOUNG WOMEN-——FREQUENT &8CARCITY 

OF FOOD—BRUTAL BEHAVIOUR OF SOME BEN- 

GAL FISHERMEN—NATURAL PRODUCTS OF 

THE ISLAND—RAINS EXCESSIVE —COLONY: 
- SICKLY—CAUSES—PREPARE TO DEPART. | 


_HAvVING received my commissions frem the Go- 
vernor-general, one appointing me Agent Pleni- 
potentiary, with powérs:to treat, in the name of 
the Supreme Government of India, with the Em- 
peror of Ava; the other, vesting in me authori 

to take cognizance of the condugt of the British 

subjects trading to, or residing in, the countries 
that I was destined to visit; on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary 1795, I embarked at Calcutta, on board the 


Seahorse, an armed cruizer belonging to the East 


° 
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‘India Company, Captain Thomas, commander, at- 
‘tended by Mr Wood, Assistant and Secretary, and 
‘Dr Buchanan, Surgeon to the mission. <A Havil- 
_ ‘dar, * Naick,+ and 14 Sepoys, selected from a 
battalion at the military station of Barracpore, 
formed an attendant guard; these, with an Hin- 
doo Pundit, ¢ for whose company I was indebted 
to the goodness of Sir Robert Chambers, a Moon- 
shee, § and inferior domestics of various descrip- 
tions, increased our numbers to more than séventy 
persons. Light and unfavourable breezes retard- 
ed our progress down the river, and, before we 
had got clear, an accident happened that created - 
much concern. An hospital assistant, in the em- 
pleyment of Dr Buchanan, who had never before 
‘been in a ship, arose in the middle of the night, 
walked leisurely to the gangway, and, insensible 
.¢ © his situation, stepped overboard into a rapid 
*" tide, and was heard of no more. This early loss 
ef.a good and useful man impressed upon the 
‘whole crew a general sentiment of regret. 

_ On the evening of the 26th, our pilot left us in 
seven fathom water, having then passed all the 
dangers of the channel. The wind continuing foul, 
we anchored for the night. Next morning weighed 
and stood to the south-east with a favouring breeze, 
which blew without intermission till the fourth of 
March, when we made the Great and Little Cocoa 

_ ‘Islands, so called from being clothed with cocoa- 
met trees of unusual luxuriance. These islands are 
- fat, small, and swampy ; they are uninhabited, and 


* Native sergeant, + Native corporal, 
-$ Professor of Hindoo learning. 
*§ A Mussulman professor of language. 
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destitute of water. We perceived the ruisis 
of a hut on the sea-shore, which had been erected 
by an adventurer, who came thither from Madras 
to express oil from the cocoa-nut. The scheme did 
not succeed ; some of the party died, and the redt 
relinquished the project. Steering between the 
southern Cocoa, and the north end of the Island ef 
Andaman, we opened Port Cornwallis on the east 
side of: the latter. At eleven o'clock on the 5th, 

‘we hauled our wind and stood in; at one, our ship 
‘came to anchor, a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
"On landing, we were received by Captains Ramsay 
and Stokoe (Colonel Kyd, the governor, being ab- 
sent) with the kindest hospitality, which was equat- 
‘ly extended to the captain and officers of the ship, . 
and continued to every individual belonging to the 
mission, during the time that we remained their 
‘guests. : . 

The settlement in Port Cornwallis is not sitant- 
ed on the priicipal island, but on a smaller one 
within the harbour, named by the English Chatham 
Island ; the utmost length of which does not ex- 
ceed two miles, and the breadth little more than 
half a mile. The southern extremity termisates in 

-a narrow neck of land, fordable at low water to the 
main. 

_ The Andaman Islands are a continuation of the 
Archipelago that extends from Cape Negrais to 
Atchein Head, stretching from 10° 32’ to 13° 40/ 

‘north latitude, and from 90° 6’ to 92° 59’ eust 
longitude. What has been considered as the Great 
Andaman, is the most northern, about one hundred 
and forty miles in length, and not exceeding twenty 
broad. A separation, or strait, however, has late- 
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ly, owing to a fatal accident, * been discovered in 
this island, which, in fact, divides it into two, and 
opens a clear passage into the Bay of Bengal. The 
first settlement of the English was made in the year 
1791, near the southern extremity of the island, 
in a bay on the east side; but it was afterwards 
removed in 1793, by advice of Admiral Cornwallis, 
‘o the place where it is now established. The ori- 
ginal object of the undertaking was to procure a 
commodious harbour on the east side of the bay, 
to receive and shelter his Majesty's ships of war 
during the continuance of the north-east monsoon ; 
it was also used as a place of reception for convicts 
sentenced for transportation from Bengal. 
No writer of antiquity has transmitted a distinct 
account of the Andamans. They were included by 
Ptolemy, together with the Nicobars and lesser 
islands, in the general appellation of insule bone 
and supposed by him to be inhabited by 
a-race of Anthropophagi. {+ The mild inoffensive 
-* $ In the month of February 1792, a vessel was freighted 
from Madras to carry stores.to his Majesty’s fleet at Anda 
man. The master, being unacquainted with the harbour, 
sent a small boat, in the afternoon, to explore an openin 
in the land, that appeared like the entrance. The boat stoo 
‘fn, it fell dark, and she was swept, by a rapid current, 
through a channel that divided the main island, and open- 
ed into the Bay of Bengal. The north-east monsoon prer 
vailed with great violence. Unable to work against stream 
apd wind, the boat was borne to leeward, and driven irre- 
sistibly into the Indian Ocean. Eighteen days afterwards 
she was picked up by a Frengh ship, near the equinoctial 
line. The crew consisted of two Europeans and six Las- 
_Cars » and, shocking to relate, when relieved by the French 
ship, three of the Lascars had been killed and eaten by 
sheir courpanjons. 
¢ Eusebius Renaudo, in bis translation of the account 
given by two Mahommmedan travellers, who journeyed east- 
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Nicobarians have long since been acquitted of the 
horrid imputation ; but the different form, disposi- 
tion, and habits of the few wretched savages who 
‘wander on the shores of the Andamans, may have 
given ground for a supposition that human flesh 
has been eaten by them. - If so, it probably arose 
more from the impulse of excessive hunger, thah 
from voluntary choice ; a conclusion that well au- 
thenticated instances of the distress they at times 
endure appear to authorize. 

In the evening we walked round the grounds 
that had been cleared, making a circuit of little 
more than a quarter of a mile, partly along the 
beach, and partly by a path leading through heaps 
of brushwood, and the trunks of huge trees that 
‘had recently been felled. A small garden, dil+ 
‘gently tilled, produced but a scanty crop of Indian 
vegetables. A shallow soil, impregnated with leaves 
‘and decayed brushwood, washed down by the moun- 
‘tain streams, proved at first unfavourable to cult 
vation ; the pains, however, which had been be- 
stewed, seemed likely in the end to overcome this 
discouragement. The situation of the settlement 
on the side of a hill, rising abruptly from the verge 
of the sea, although calculated to avoid the un 
‘wholesome effects of stagnant waters, was yet at 
‘times attended with great inconvenience, owing to 
the impetuosity of the torrents. . 

Nothwithstanding the colony had been establish- 


-ward in the ninth century, says, ‘ Beyond these two isl- 


® ands (probably the Nicobars) lies the sea of Ardaman. 


‘* The people on this coast eat human flesh quite taw. 


* Their complexion is black, their hair frizzled, their coun- 
* tenance and eyes frightful, their feet are very large, al- 
* moet a oubit, and they go quite naked.’ 
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ed on its present site little more than’ sixteen 
months, the habitations of the commandant and of- 
ficers, and the huts of inferior classes, were render- 
ed extremely comfortable ; the first constructed of 
atone and planks, the latter of mats and clay, thatch- 
ed with leaves of the rattan, or covered with boards. 
The surgeon had a separate dwelling assigned him, 
and there was likewise a commodious mess-room. 
The number of inhabitants altogether was about 
700, including a company of sepoys as a guard 
ever the convicts, and a defence to the settlement. 

A situation more picturesque, or a view more 
romantic, than that which Chatham island and 
Cornwallis harbour present, can scarcely be im- 
agined. Land-locked on all sides, nothing is to be 
seen but an extensive sheet of water, resembling a 
vast lake, interspersed with small islands, and en- 
vironed by lofty mountains clothed with impene- 
trable forests. The scenery of nature, in this se- 
questrated spot, is uncommonly striking and grand, 

All that voyagers have related of uncivilized life, 
seems to fall short of the barbarism of the people 
of Andaman. The ferocious natives of New Zea- 
land, or the shivering half-animated savages of 
Terra del Fuego, arein a relative state of refine- 
ment, compared to these islanders.* The popu- 


#* Mr Marsden, in his excellent history of the Island 
of Sumatra, is of opinion, that the inhabitants of the Bat. 
ta country, in the northern part of that island, eat human 
flesh ; and the authorities on which he grounds his belief, 
geem to authenticate the fact. It does not, however, ap- 
pear, that human flesh was substituted by them in place of 
ordinary food,. but eaten rather as a barbarous ceremony, 
to indicate revenge on their enemies, or abhorrence of 
crimes, the only victims being prisoners taken in war, or 

capital convicts. 
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lation of ‘the Great Andaman, and al! its depea- 
dencies, does not, according to Captain Stokoe, 
exceed 2,000 or 2,500 souls. These are dispersed 
in small societies along the coasts, or on the lesser 
islands within the harbour, never penetrating deeper 
than the skirts of the forests, which hold out little 
inducement for them to enter, as they contain no 
animals to:supply them with food. Their sole oc- 
, Cupation seems to be that of climbing rocks, or 
roving along the margin of the sea in quest of a 
precarious meal of fish, which, during the tempes- 
tuous season, they often seek for in vain. 
The Andamaners are not more favoured in the 
conformation of their bodies, than in the endow- 
' ments of their minds. In stature, they seldom ex- 
ceed five feet: their limbs are disproportionably 
slender, their bellies protuberant, with high shoul- 
ders and large heads ; and, strange to find in this 
part of the world, they are a degenerate race of | 
Negroes with woolly * hair, flat noses, and thick 


_ * It is a matter of much curiosity to discover the origin 
of a race of people, so widely differing not only from all 
the inhabitants of that vast continent in the bosom of which 
the Island of Andaman is embayed, but also from the na- 
tives of the Nicobar Islands, which are immediately conti 
guous to it, Hitherto, the inquiries of travellers seem to 
have produced no satisfactory conclusion. Some have sup- 
posed that a Portuguese ship, early in the 16th century, la- 
den with slaves from Mosambique, had been cast on these 
shores, and that the present Andamaners are the descend- 
ants of such as escaped drowning. This conjecture is 
proved to be grossly erroneous, from the account given by 
the two Mahommedan travellers, long anterior to the navi- 
gation of those seas by Europeans. The Arabians, how- 
ever, who sailed on the Indian Ocean so early as the 7th 
century, and who not only explored the continent of Iadia 
as far as the Chinese sea, but likewise gained a knowledge 
of most of the eastern islands, might, by an accident simi- 
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‘fipe. Their. eyes are small and red, their skin of a 
udeep sooty black, whilst their countenances exhibit 
-the extreme of wretchedness—a horrid mixture 
-of famine and ferocity. They go quite naked, 
‘and are insensible of any shame from exposure. 
: Two young women, allared by the temptation of 
‘fish, were secured, and brought on board a ship 
‘at anchor in the harbour. The captain treated them 
with great humanity. They soon got rid of all fear 
-of violence, except what might be .offered to their 
‘chastity, which they guarded with unremitting vigil- 
ance. Although they had a small apartment alletted 
‘to themselves, and had no real cause for apprehen- 
sion, one always watched whilst the other slept. 
They suffered clothesto be put on, buttook them off 
‘again ag soon as. opportunity offered, and threw, . 
them away as useless incumbrances. When their 
‘fears were over, they became cheerful, chattered 
‘with freedom, and were inexpressibly diverted at 
‘the sight of their own persons in a mirror. - They 
-were fond of singing, sometimes m melancholy 
recitative, at others in a lively key; and often 
‘danced about the deck with great agility, slapping 
‘their posteriors with the back of their heel. Wine 
‘and spirituous liquors were disagreeable to thent. 
‘No food seemed so palatable as fish, rice, and sugar. 
‘In a few weeks, having recovered strength and be- 
come fat, from.the more than half-famished state 


iar to that which has been ascribed to the Portuguese ves- 
sel, have peopled Andaman with its present Negro race, 
It deserves remark, that on the continent of India extra 
Gangem, figures of Boodh, or Budhoo, the Gaudma of 
the Birmans and ‘Siamese, are often seen with the clrarac- 
.teristic hair and features of the Negro. 
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in which they were brought. on board, they began 
to think confinment irksome, and longed to regain 
their native freedom. In the middle of the night, 
when all but the watchmen were asleep, they pas- 
sed in silence through the captain’s cabin, jumped 
out of the stern-windows into the sea, and swam 
to an island half a mile distant, where it was in 
vain to pursue them, had there been any such in- 
tention; but the object was to retain them by 
kindness, not by compulsion, an attempt that has 
failed on every trial. Hunger may (and these in- 
stances are rare) induce them to put themselyes in 
the power of strangers ; but the moment that want 
_is satisfied, nothing short of coercion can prevent 
them from returging to a way of life more con- 
_ genial to their savage nature. The few implements 

they use are of the rudest texture. A bow from four 
to five feet long, the string made of the fibre of atree, 
or a slip of bamboo, with arrows of reed, headed 
with fish-bone, or wood hardened in the fire, is 
their principal weapon. Besides this, they carry a 
spear of heavy wood sharply pointed, and a shield 
made of bark to defend themselves from the as- 
saults of their enemies ; for even these poor wret- 
ches have rights to assert, and dignities to mgin- 
tain. Necessity has taught them an expert mahage- 
ment of their arms, on which they rely for subsist- 
ence. Happily for them, their numeroys bays and 
creeks abound with fish, which they shoot and 
spear with surprising dexterity. They are said 
also to use a small hand-net, made of the filaments 
of bark. The fish when caught is put into a wicker 
basket, which they carry on their backs. Having 
kindled a fire, they throw the food on the éoals, 
and devour it half broiled. A few diminutive 
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swine are to be found m thie skirts of the forests, 
und among the mangrove thickets m the low 
grounds ; but these are very scarce, and probably 
the progeny of a steck left by former navigators. 
‘When a native has the good fortune to slay one, 
he carfally preserves the skull and teeth to orna- 
ment his hut. They cross the bays, and go to fish 
either in canoes formed of a hollow tree, or on. rafts 
of bamboo, which they direct by paddles. Their 
habitations display little more ingenuity than the 
dens of wild beasts. Four sticks stuck in the 
ground, are bound together at the top, and fasten- 
ed transversly by others, to which branches of trees 
are suspended ; an opening is left on one side, just 
farge enough to admit of entrance. Leaves com: 
posé their bed. Being much incommoded by in« 
wects, their first occupation in a morning is to plas+ 
ter their bodies all over with mud, which, hardening 
in the sun, forms an impenetrable armour. They 
it. their woolly heads with red ochre and water. 
en thus completely dressed, 8 more hideous ap- 
pearance is not to be found in human form. 
‘ Their religion is the simple but genuine homage 
of nature to the incomprehensible Ruler of the 
tniverse, expressed in adoration to the Sun as the 
primary and most obvious source of good ; to the 
Moon as the secondary power; and to the genii 
of the woods, the waters, and the mountains, as 
inferior agents. In the spirit of the storms, they 
eonfess influence of a malignant being; and, 
during’ the south-west monsoon, when tempests 
prevail with unusual violence, they deprecate his 
wrath by wild chorussés, which they chant in small — 
éorigregations assembled on the beach, or on some 
rock that overhangs the ecean. . Of a future state, 
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it is not known that they have any idea, which 
possibly arises from our imperfect means of dis- 
covering their opinions. It affords, however, sar 
tisfactory reflection to find, among the most igno- 
rant and barbarous of mankind, a confirmation of 
the great and pleasing truth, that all reasoning ex- 
istence acknowledges a God. The half-humanized 
Andamaner invokes the luminaries that lend him , 
light ; and in that simple and spontaneous praise, 
he offers up the purest devotion of an unenlighten- 
ed mind, 

Although the principal food of the Andamaners 
consists of fish, yet they eagerly seize on whatever 
else presents itself. Lizards, guanas, rats and snakes, 
supply a change of repast. Birds are not numer 
ous, and seldom come within reach; doves, parroe 
quets, and the Indian crow, are the most common, 
Hawks are sometimes seen hovering over the tops 
of the trees ; but they are only temporary visitors 
from the neighbouring continent. A few aquatic 
birds frequent the shores. Among these are the 
kingfisher, a sort of curlew, and the small sea-gull, 
Within the caverns and recesses of the rocks is 
found the salangane, or hirundo nidis edulibus, 
described by Monsieur Poivre. This bird, whose 
nest produces a high price in China, is perfectly 
black, and resembles a small martin. Its nest is 
thickly glazed with a mucilaginous substance, which 
the bird collects from the sea-blubber, and is said 
to swallow, and afterwards emit from the stomach. 
It is prized by the Chinese for its supposed meets 
cinal and restorative qualities. 

The vegetable diet of the Andamaners consists 
of the natural produce of the woods, in which the. 
researches of Europeans find little that is palatable 
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‘or watritious. The fruit of the mangrove is prm- 
cipally used, having often been found in their de+ 
serted habitations, steeping in an embanked puddle 
of water. As they have no pot* or vessel that 
can bear the action of fire, they cannot derive 
xnuch advantage from such esculent herbs as the 
forests may contain. Indeed their extenuated and 
diseased figures too plainly indicate the want of 
‘wholesome nourishment. Unhappily for them, the 
cocoa-nut, which thrives in the utmost luxuriance 
in the neighbouring isles, is not to be found here. 
But they are extremely fond of it; and whenever 
& nut was left in their way by the settlers, it was 
immediately carried off with much apparent satis- 
faction. Captain Stokoe, who constantly resided 
on the island, disappointed in his attempts to esta- 
blish a social intercourse, endeavoured to alleviate 
their wants, by sending, as often as circumstances 
would admit, small supplies of victuals to their 
huts, which were always abandoned on the ap- 
proach of his people, but resorted to again when 
they had withdrawn. A party of fishers belong- 
ing to the settlement enticed 2 woman, by the al- | 
lurement of food, to come so close, that she was 
made prisoner.  Instéad of relieving her hunger, 
they proceeded to offer violence. The cries of thé 
poor creature brought a numerous troop of savage 
frientis to her assistance, who, rushing out of the 
thickets, attacked and killed two of the yet more 


* The fragments of earthen vessels mentioned by Mr 
Colebrooke were probably brought from the Nicobars, or 
from the continent, by the boats that often visit the Anda- 
mans for the purpose of taking the nests before men 
ticned, ; | 
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savage aggressors. Their bodies * were afterwards 
found disfigured in'a shocking manner. A coast 
ing party one day discovered a man and a bey 
stretched on the beach, apparently in the last stage 
of famine. They were conveyed to the setthe> 
ment. Unfortunately every effort of humanity faih 
ed to save the man; but the boy recovered, and 
is now in the service of Colonel Kyd at Calcutta, 
where he is much noticed for the striking oe 
larity of his appearance. 

The language of the Andamaners { has not been 

* This circumstance rather seems to indicate that they 
‘are not cannibals. The bodies of the Bengal fishermen 
were pierced by sharp weapons, and pounded by stones 
yntil every bone was broken. But the flesh was not cut 
off, nor any limb severed, 


+ Specimen of the language of Andaman, from the 44h 
Vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 
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Andaman island Bow . . fongie : 
or native coun-f Mincopie Bone . . geetongay 
try Cold . . choma 

Arrow. «. . buttohie Door . . tang 

Arm .. .. pilie To drink . meengohee 

Black . . . cheegheooga Ear . . quaka 

Blood . . ~. cochengohe Earth . . totongnangee 

Tobeat ,. ingotaheya . To eat - dngelholiak . 

Belly . . . napoy Eye . . tabay 

Bird . . . lohay Finger . momay 

Boat . . . loccay Fire . . mona 

Fish . . . nabohee Rain . . oye 

Foot , . . gookee Tosing . gokobay 

Head . . . tabay To sleep . comoha 

Hot - « hooloo Sky - madama 

Knee . . . ingolay Star . . chelobay 

To laugh . . onkeomai |§ Sun . . ahay 

Leg .. . chigie Teeth . . mahoy 

Man .. . camolan Water . . migway 

Moon . . . tabie Wind . . tomjamay 

Neck ; tohie Wood . . tanghee 


Nose . 


mellee 
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diecovered to possess the slightest affinity to any: 
that is spoken in India, either continental or islan- 
dic. Captain Stokoe informed me, that what he 
heard was not at all harsh or disagreeable to the 
gar. Their songs are wildly melodious, and their 
gesticulation, whilst singing, is extremely impas- 
sioned. This is one among the many evidences 
to eyo that poetry is coeval with the language of 


The only quadrupeds seen on the island are 
hogs, rats, and the ichneumon. The guana also, 
of the lizard tribe, may. be reckoned in this class ; 
and these proved very destructive to poultry. There 
are also several species of snakes and scorpions. 
Labourers, whilst clearing away the underwood, 
were frequently bitten ; but in no instance did the 
bite prove mortal, although the patients common- 
ly fell into violent convulsions. Ean de luce and 
@pium were. the remedies in most cases adminis- 
tered. 

. During the prevalence of the north-east mon- 
seon, fish is caught in great: abundance ; but in 
the tempestuous season it is difficult to be pro- 
cured. Grey mullet, rock cod, skate, and soles, 
are among the best. Oysters have been found, 
but in no,great quantity. The shores abound in 
_ m variety of beautiful shells, gorgonias, madre- 

poras, murex, and cowries, with many other kinds, 
ef which Captain Stokoe had made a curious and 
valuable collection. 

. There are several sorts of trees on the island ; 
among which are, the jficus religiosa, or banyan 
tree, the almond tree, and the oil tree, which lat- 
ter grows to a great height, and from it a very 
useful oil is thus produced. A horizontal incision 
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being made in the trunk, six or eight inehes ies 
a chip fourteen or fifteen inches long is cut at 
right angles, and the surface of the incision being 
hollowed and filled with live coals, the turpentitie, 
or wood oil, exudes copiously frem the top of the 
wound. ‘Fhe penaigre tree also is fownd, and is 
well adapted for the knees of ships ; and the iron 
free of stupendous size, whose timber almost bids 
defiance to the axe of the wood-cutter; the -red- 
wood, which makes beautiful farniture, little infe- 
rior to fine mahogany. Beside these, there are 
namberless ereepers and rattans which surround 
the stems of the larger trees, and, interwoven with 
each other, form so thick a hedge, that it is im- 
possible to penetrate far into the forests, bat by 
the slow and laborious process of cutting a road. 

- The first settlers in an uninhabited land have 
not only to contend against natural obstacles, and 
the want ef several necessary comforts of life, but 
must likewise encounter the effects of an unwhole- 
some atmosphere ; for no country thoroughly a- 
grees with the human constitution, until it is clear- 
ed and cultivated. ‘The new colonists, notwith- 
standing every possible -attention was paid to the 
preservation of their health, became sickly ; they 
were afflicted, during the four dry months, De- 
cember, January, February, and Mareh, with the 
' scurvy. This complaint, however, was owing to 
a change of food, and a want of vegetable diet. 
As soon as the rains commenced, it mitigated, and 
quickly disappeared ; but it gave way te a dread- 
fal successor, the intermittent fever and ague, 
whieh baffled all power of medicine. An indura- 
tion and enlargement of the spleen, a disease well 
known in India by the name of Boss, was gene- 
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rally its concomitant. The cause of these fevers, 
being local, could not be remedied. Situated in 
the full sweep:of the south-west monsoon, and the 
clouds being obstructed by high mountains, the 
island is, for eight months in the year, washed by 
incessant torrents. According to a meteorologi- 
cal table kept by Captain Stokoe, there appears to 
have fallen in seven months, ninety-eight inches of 
water, a quantity far exceeding what I had ever 
heard of in any other country. 
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CHAPTER. VH.. bats 


SAIL FROM THE ANDAMANS——-MAKE THE ISLAND 
OF NARCONDAM—ARRIVE AT THE MOUTH OF 
THE RANGOON RIVER—-DELAYED FOR A PILOT=— 
PROCEED——-PRECAUTION OF A CUSTOM-HOUSE 
OFFICER—A DEPUTATION FROM RANGOON 
MEETS THE SEAHORSE—SINGULAR APPEAR- 
ANCE OF THE DEPUTIES—ARRIVE AT RAN- 
GOON, EXTRAORDINARY CONDUCT OF THE GO- 
VERNMENT—UNCOMFORTABLE. BUILDING AL- 
LOTTED FOR OUR RESIDENCE—RESTRICTION 
IMPOSED ON OUR PEOPLE—COMMANDERS AND 
CREWS OF THE SHIPS IN THE RIVER PROHI- 
BITED FROM HOLDING ANY INTERCOURSE WITH 
THE SEA-HORSE—SITUATION UNPLEASANT, 
AND DEGRADING——-REMONSTRATE—DECLARE 

_MY INTENTION TO WITHDRAW-—CONCESSION 
ON THE PART OF THE RANGOON GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Havine passed five days in this wild sequestered 
abode, where the novelty of the scene, and the 
friendly attention of our entertainers, Captains 
Ramsay and Stokoe, would have rendered a longer 
stay agreeable, we prepared to.depart. The Hin- 
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- doob, whote: religion: forbids them to drink water 
-drawn by impure hands, had filled their own casks ;. 
‘and the stock of our numerous company was re- 
-plenished. On the 10th, we reembarked, and 
stood tosea. Next morning at day-light made the 
island of Narcondam, about twenty leagues east of 
the Andamans; a barren rock, rising abruptly out 
“of the ocean, uninhsbited, and seemingly destitute 
-of vegetation. The wind being foul, we were ob- 
diged to tack ; and on the following day we had 
-advanced so little to the northward, that Narcon- 
dam was still in sight. About noon, we disco- 
-vered two ships-and a schooner standing to the 
south-east. They. hoisted English colours, and 
we kept our course. On the 13th, the wind 
veered to the southward, and became fair. On the 
16th, we found ourselves, by a meridian observa- 
tion, nearly in the latitude of the roads of Ran- 
goon, but by our reckoning and time-piece too far 
to the eastward. After steering west some hours, 
we anchored for the night in five fathoms, and 
plainly perceived lights on the beach. Next morn- 
ing we discovered low land, about six miles to the 
north-west. Here we remained till the 18th, 
waiting for a pilot, standing off and on with short 
tacks in the day-time, and at anchor during the 
wight. Finding that our signals, by firing guns 
and. hoisting colours in the usual manner, were not 
answered, Mr Palmer, the second officer, was sent 
in the pinnace, with instructions to proceed up the 
river as far as Rangoon, in case he did not find a. 

ilot sooner. On the ensuing day, the wind be- 
Ing moderate and fair, Captain Thomas ventured 

-tostand in; and steering by land-marks, and send- 

ing a boat a-head, crossed the bar without a pilot, 
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at half-flood, in four fathoms. At twelve o'clock, 
.we entered the Rangoon river. The land on each 
side appeared low and swampy, and the banks 
skirted with high reeds and brushwood. Four 
miles within the extremes, we came abreast of a 
small village, whence a boat rowed towards us. It 
proved to be a watch-boat, stationed at the mouth 
of the river, to send intelligence of the arrival of 
vessels to the nearest guard, whence it is forward- 
ed to the Governor of Rangoon.. The Birman 
officer that came on board was a mean-looking 
man, dressed in a shabby cotton jacket, and a 
piece of faded silk, which, after twice encircling 
his waist, was passed loosely between his legs, 
and fastened behind, covering the thighs abeut 
half-way to the knees. This personage, in his 
own opinion of no small consequence, sat down-on 
a chair, * without the smallest ceremony, and 
called. in an authoritative tone, for his implements 
of writing, which were produced, by one of three 
attendants that accompanied him. These, when 
their master was seated, squatted upon their heels 
on the deck before his chair, attentive only to his 
commands, in an attitude and manner very much 
resembling baboons, although they were well-pre- 
portioned strong men. The officer inquired, in 
broken Portuguese, the name of the ship, whence 
she came, what arms and ammunition were on 
board, and the name of the commander: being 
satisfied in these points, he carefully committed 
them to writing. Hearing that we were not pro- 


* We were not aware that a sitting posture is the mdst 
respectful among the Birmans ; and, on this occasion, were 
inclined to attribute to ingolence, what, if it had any 
meaning, was in fact a mark of deference. 
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_ “vided with a pilot, he desired the captain to come 
-*to an anchor till one could be procured ; as, in 
‘case of any accident happening, he would be held 
‘responsible for permitting us to proceed. Just 
then, Mr Palmer, in the ship’s boat, made his ap- 
pearance. He had been to Rangoon, and brought 
down a pilot with him. Our cautious visitor offered 
‘no farther objections, but took his leave with as 
‘little ceremony as he had entered. 
About two o'clock, a small boat from Rangoon 
met the ship. A man in it hailed our pilot in the 
‘language of Hindostan, and desired him to cast 
‘anchor, as it was the intention of the governor of 
‘Rangoon to come down and receive the British 
‘deputation in person. We immediately complied 
‘with his desire. 
_ The place where we brought-to is twelve miles 
from Rangoon. The entrance of the river, and 
‘the banks on each side, bore a near resemblance 
to those of the Ganges; but the navigation is 
‘much more commodious. The channel is bold 
‘and deep; from six and a half to eight fathoms, 
uninterrupted by shoals or inequality of soundings. 
Mr Wood judged the river, at this place, to be 
from three-quarters to a mile in breadth. We 
continued at anchor till next day, in expectation 
of the promised visit. About noon the fleet came 
in sight: it consisted of from twenty to thirty 
boats. On a nearer approach, only four out of 
the number seemed to belong to persons of supe- 
rior condition. These were not unlike, in form, to 
the drawings of the state-canoes of some of the 
South Sea Islands. They were long and narrow, 
with an elevated stern, ornamented with peacocks’ 
P 
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feathers and the tails of Thibet cows. Each boat 
bore a different flag, and had a long, flexible, pain- 
ted pole, with a gilded ball at the extremity, pro- 
truding horizontally from the stern. Three per- 
sons, apparently of higher rank, came on board. 
They meant to be civil, but were perfectly free 
from restraint, and took possession of chairs without 
‘waiting for any invitation, or paying the smallest 
regard to those who were not seated; whilst their 
attendants, seemingly as much at ease as their 
masters, formed a semicircle around them on the . 
deck, in like manner as the servants of our former 
visitor. Being as yet unapprised of the external 
forms of respect among them, such conduct sur- 
prised us a good deal. ‘The chief of the three, a 
good-looking young man, of short stature, I un- 
derstood to be a person of consideration. He | 
was Governor of the province of Dalla, on the 
opposite side of the ‘river to Rangoon, which he 
held on the part of the mother of the Queen, 
whese jaghire, or estate, it is. The second, an 
elderly plain man, said he was Nak-haan-gee ; li- 
terally, the royal ear. I was afterwards informed 
he was transmitter of intelligence, or reporter, to 
the Imperial court—an office of much confidence. 
The third, a Seree, an inferior secretary, was a 
_man of little relative importance compared with 
the other two. We conversed for an hour, through 
the medium of an interpreter who spoke the lan- 
guage of Hindostan. They were extremely inqui- 
sitive, and asked a number of questions concern- 
ing the objects of the mission, which were an- 
swered in friendly, but general terms. Having 
paid their compliments, they arose to depart, and 
returned to their boate, making lavish professions 
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of friendship ; and whilst the ship sailed before a 
gentle breeze they rowed with great velocity round 
her, performing a variety of evolutions, and ex- 
hibiting considerable skill in the management of 
their vessels, which were of unequal dimensions, 
from twenty-eight to forty oars: we judged the 
Tongest to be between sixty and seventy feet, and 
from six to eight in breadth. In this manner we 
proceeded until the town and shipping were in 
view. The Princess Royal East Indiaman, that 
had come from Madras for a cargo of timber, fired 
a salute to the Company's colours; and the Sea- 
horse paid a compliment, to the battery on shore, 
_ of eleven guns, which were returned by an equal 
mamber. ‘The pilot came-to below the town, apart 
from the other ships about half a mile. As soon 
as the Seahorse dropped anchor, all: the boats 
withdrew without further notice or explanation. 

' Being desirous of sending some of our attendants 
on shore to refresh themselves, particularly the’ 
Hindoos, whose religion enjoms them not to ‘eat 
victuals dressed on board, and who were on that 
account put to great inconvenience, being obliged 
at sea to subsist on dried fruits, sweetmeats, and 
parched pulse—lI sent one of the attendants to the 
Governor of Dalla, to acquaint him with my wish. 
He, in reply, desired that I would defer landing 
till the following day, when a habitation that was 
preparing for our reception would be in readiness. 
‘With this request I acquiesced, and communicated 
the same to Captain Thomas, and the gentlemen of 
the deputation, who forbade their servants to leave 
the ship without express permission. 

‘About five o’clock in the afternoon the inter- 
preter returned on board, and informed me, that 
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the raywoon, or governor of the town, meant to 
wait on me next day at the dwelling assigned to 
us ; intimating also, that he was ordered to remain 
on board to receive my commands. This plea of 
attention was probably only a cloak to cover an- 
other motive : his business seemed to be rather to 
watch our motions, and learn our views, than to 
obviate inconveniences, or manifest respect. He 
spoke the Hindoo language fluently ; and I desired 
the Moonshee, a discreet and sensible man, to en- 
tertain him. The night passed without any com- 
munication with the shore, or with the other ships 
in the river. 

Next morning, the 2Ist, at ten o'clock, the Se- 
ree, or under-secretary, came on board, accom- 
panied by a man of Portuguese extraction, who 
spoke very imperfect English. The Seree told me 
he was about to depart for Pegue, charged with 
despatches for the Maywoon, or Viceroy ; and re- 
quested to know whether we had any commands, 
I replied in the affirmative ; adding, that it was my 
wish to send a confidential person to his Excellency, 
to deliver to him a letter from the Governor-gene- 
ral of India, and another from myself, The Seree, 
finding I would not intrust my despatches to him, 
promised to call at noon, and convey my mes- 
senger to Pegue (about ninety miles distant) in 
ae own boat ; a promise which he omitted to per- 
orm. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, Mr Wood, Dr 
Buchanan, and myself, landed, and were conduct- 
ed to a spacious temporary building which had 
been prepared for our reception. It was situated 
on the verge of the river, about 500 yards below 
the town, apposite to where the Seahorse was 
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inoored. It consisted of only one story, raised 
three feet from’ the ground, supported on poate 
driven into the earth; an elevation very necessary 
to the. comfort of its inhabitants, as the high spring 
tides washed the foundation pillars, and almost in- 
sulated the buildmg, by fillmg a channel whieh 
the rains had excavated. This edifice, about nine- 
ty feet in length, was entirely composed of bam-~ 
boos and strong cane mats, and divided into seve+ 
ral compartments. The roof was lefty, and co 
vered with the same materials, which were laid in 
such a manner as to afford protection from ray, 
and shade from the'sun. The floer, a bamboo 
grating, was likewise spread with mats; and in 
one apartment small carpets were laid, doubtless 
designed as a mark of distinction. On landing, 
we were received by the Seree, who made a fri 
volous excuse for not having called aceording to 
his promise, saying, that another person had been 
sent in his stead. On entering the virando, ot 
balcony, we were saluted by the sounds of very 
discordant music, issuing from the instruments of 
a band of musicians that had been sent by the go- 
vernor to welcome us. To these he had obliging- 

ly added a set of dancing girls and tumbling boys, 
who exhibited a variety of movements in attitudes, 
some of which were not ungraceful. Having dis- 
missed this noisy assemblage, and taken a carsory 
view of our habitation, we were unanimous in opi- 
nion, that for the present it would be more advis- 
able and more commodious to sleep on board, at 
least for that night, as we had brought no conve» 
niences on shore with us. Leaving ‘therefore part 
of the guard and a few on our attendants to occupy 
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the house, we returned at dusk, -and passed the 
night on board the Seahorse, better lodged, and 
much more comfortably, than if we had continued 
in our new dwelling. 

Surprise and disappointment were.a ‘good deal 
excited, to find, that during all this time, not a 
boat of any description came to our ship, either 
from the English merchantmen in the river, or 
from shore ; a circumstance that bore the appear 
ance of distrust and prohibition onthe part of the 
government. Captain Thomas therefore ordered 
his pinnace to be launched, and rowed to the near- 
_ est vessel. Being informed that the commander 
was on shore, he directed his boat to the town 
quay, and, landing without ceremony, proceeded 
to the residence of a gentleman with whom he was 
acquainted, where he met several masters of mer~ ° 
chant ships, who informed him, that they had re- 
ceived an order from the Rhoom, or public court 
in which the council of government assembled, en- 
joining them not to go on board the Seshorse them- 
selves, or suffer any intercourse with their ships, 
as matters of etiquette had not yet been adjusted ; 
but added, sailor-like, that they had agreed to ask 
permission next morning to pay their respects te 
the representative of their nation, and, if refused, 
to go without permission ; a resolution from which 
Captain Thomas prudently dissuaded them, say- 
ing, that they could, not more oblige the person 
they meant to honour, than by an implicit com- 
pliance with the wishes of the Birman govern- 
ment. 

On the following morning, Captain Thomas and 
the gentlemen of the deputation accompanied me 
on shore to our habitation, We found no person 
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ed consequence there; but crowds of 
the lower fee both men and women, were col- 
Jected from curiosity. In a short time several 
baskets were brought, with the raywoon’s or go- 
vernor's compliments, containing venison, ducks, 
chickens, bread, and roots. The same company 
of musicians that had performed on: the preceding 
day, attended to amuse us, At twelve o'clock the 
approach of a person of condition was announced, 
when a tall elderly man, of a graceful appearance, 
followed by several attendants, was ushered in, 
mnder the title of Baba-Sheen, whose manners 
were easy and respectful. After informing me, 
through the medium of a Portuguese interpreter, 
that he was second in authority at Rangoon, and 
held the office of Ackawoon, he apologized for the 
absence of the raywoon, or governor of the town, 
who, he said, was prevented from waiting on’ me 
by. indisposition ; and added, that he would be 
happy to show me every attention in his power. 
I expressed my sense of his politeness ; remarking, 
that my wants were confined to permission to 
urchase a few necessaries, and the means of send- 
Ing a messenger to the viceroy of Pegue, with a 
Jetter from the Governor-general of India, and one 
from myself, which I was desirous should be de- 
livered as speedily as possible. To this he replied, 
that he would forward by express any commands 
I might have ; observing, that it was an useless 
trouble to send a servant of my own. His mean- 
ing was obvious; and as this was his first visit, 
which might be considered rather as ceremonious, 
than as intended to discuss business, I did not 
press the matter farther. Being, however, deter- 
poy not to protract the purposes of the mission 
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longer than was necessary, I acquainted’ him, that 
Mr Wood would return his visit the same evetté 
ing ; after which, I would converse with him fer- 
ther on the objects of the deputation. He endea 
voured to wave the visit, by saying it might put 
Mr Wood to -an inconvenience ; but that it wad 
his duty to wait on me, which he would do at any 
time, on the shortest riotice, either on board the 
ship, or at our habitation. In the course of con- 
versation he informed'me, that, though a native of 
the Birman country, he was of Armenian extracd 
tion, and professed belief in our Saviour. Wé 
parted about two o'clock, and at his desire, my 
moonistiee wrote a list of such articles as we sti 
in need of, and tendered payment before hand—sitt 
offer which was declined. As our baggage and nés 
cessaries had not yet been disembarked, we returrit 
ed to dine on board. . Early in the afternoon, thé 
Ackawoon’s boat was perceived rowing towards 
the house, with design, as we imagined, to prévettt 
Ay anticipation the promised visit. Captain Thomas 
ordered his barge to be manned, and accompanied 
me on shore. To this interview Baba-Sheen 
brought’ with him, as interpreter, 2 Mussulman 
merchant, who spoke Persian tolerably well, througti 
whom I was enabled to convey my sentiments with 
more ease than at our former meeting. os 
After an interchange of compliments, I tofé 
him, that the friendly inclinations which had long 
subsisted between the British Government in In- 
dia, and his Birman majesty, had been a source of 
so much satisfaction to the Governor-general of In- 
dia, that, with a view to perpetuate an union mu- 
tually advantageous to both countries, he had deé- 
puted me, in the charaeter of public minister, and 
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@ confidential person, to strengthen the bonds of - 
amity, by the delivery of friendly letters; and te 
offer, in his name, assurances of a perfect regard. 
In proof of chis, I had brought certain products of 
our country, which, together with the letters, I 
was charged to present in person to his majesty 
at Ava, and to the viceroy of Pegue. That, 
coming in such a capacity, I felt much chagrined 
at finding, on the part of the Rangoon govern- 
ment, an apparent want of confidence, for which 
I could assign no cause; and experiencing a de~ 
gree of restraint, imposed on myself and my peo- 
ple, very: mconsistent with what I expected. That 
T could no otherwise account for such cenduct, 
than by attributing it either to their misunderstand- 
iag my intentions, or my own want of knowledge 
of their customs; that I wished exceedingly to — 
ascribe it to the latter, but found it difficult to per- 
suade myself that such obvious marks of distrust 
could be altogether matter of form without any: 
other meaning. _ 

To this the interpreter replied on the part of 
his superior, in a very verbose and affected style, 
- that nothing was farther from the intention of 
Baba-Sheen and the council of Rangoon, than to. 
give umbrage or offer disrespect ; that it was the 
custom of their nation; and that the restraint 
which was now so irksome to me, would, he had 
no doubt, speedily be removed. I replied, that 
it was my earnest desire to manifest my regard 
for the Birman government, by acquiescing in every. 
ceremonial that their customs prescribed for per-. 
sons in the capacity I held, provided such cere-. 
monials were not derogatory from the dignity of. 
the State I represented. But there was one point 
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in which the conduct of the council of Rangdon 
could not be justified, under any plea of form or 
eustom ; this was, the interdiction laid on the eap- 
tains of the English ships m the river agaist going 
on board the Seaherse, to pay me that mark of 
respect to which he well knew I was entitled, as 
agent from the English government, and which 
those gentlemen were solicitous tg,offer rhe in that 
character. That this prohibitiony"eontraty to the 
usage of all civilized states, was too disrespectfut 
to be passed over in silence, and could only arise 
from unworthy suspicions, or from an intention td 
give offence. I desired that he would favour me 
with an explanation of such extraordinary and 
unexpected treatment. 

' To this requisition Baba-Sheen replied in vagne 
and unsatisfactory language; assuring me, that 
what had been done was only in conformity to 
long established usage, which he begged I would 
not take amrss, or consider in a mistaken point of 
view. That if I would intrust my letters for the 
viceroy to him, he would forward them by safe 
messenger, who would return in two or three days, 

and probably bring with him an invitation from 

his excellency to pay him a visit at Pegue, whither 
he should have the-honour to attend me. - 

- Being farnished with duplicates of all my official 

papers, and apprised that the letter from the Gover- 

nor-general to the viceroy was merely comphmen- 
tary, I thought it a fit opportunity to manifest a 
confidence in him, in the hope that it might pro- 

duce a liberal return. I therefore told him, that 

although it was contrary to our practice to intrust 

official papers to other than a confidential servant, 

yet, to manifest the reliance I had on his good will, 
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I would take upon me, in the present case, to wave 
all form, and with pleasure commit to him the de- 
livery of the letter from the governor general, to- 
gether with one from myself. During this con- 
ference. I discovered that Baba-Sheen understood 
my meaning in Persian, although he could not 
himself speak it. He, however, spoke the language 
ef Hindostan in an imperfect manner, but sufficient 
_to express intelligibly what he wished to convey, 
.and we soon understood each other so well, 
.as no longer to stand in need of an interpreter. It 
.was now late, and he took his leave, with lavish 
professions of respect and good inclination. | 
The delicacy of my present situation caused me 
‘to consider seriously on what were the most eligi- 
‘ble steps to pursue. The vigilant suspicion with 
-which I was guarded, and the restriction, little 
-short of imprisonment, imposed on myself and my 
-attendants, aggravated by the humiliating prohibi- 
tion against holding any intercourse with my own 
ceuntrymen, seemed to augur an unfavourable issue 
to the mission, and were sufficient to warrant my 
availing myself of a clause in my instructions, that 
gave me a discretionary power to return, without 
further explanation, in case I judged it expedient, 
Reflecting, however, that to withdraw in disgust, 
‘before I had further communication with higher 
authority, would, in the present stage of the busi- 
ness, Only serve to confirm their suspicions, and 
substantiate that jealousy which it was the primary 
object of the mission to remove ; adverting also 
to the probability, that the persons who ruled at 
Rangoon were inimical to the deputation, as incon- 
sistent with their own interests, and perhaps were 
ignorant and at a-loss how to act; and weighing 
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_‘ these considerations, together with the cerentonions 
and respectful manner in which the deputation 
‘had been received on its first arrival, I judged it 
‘most prudent to submit, for some time longer, to 
the irksomeness of my situation, rather than take 
a step so decided as to exclude every avenue of 
future communication. 

This morning I went on shore to our habitation, 
accompanied by Captain Thomas and Dr Buchanan. 
We remained till noon, and returned to the ship 
without seeing any person of note. Wherever we 
directed our steps, three or four Birman sentinels 
followed us. closely. Whilst we were at the house, 
‘a present of milk, venison, fowls and vegetables, 
came from the governor; and eleven baskets of 
Tice, with a large tub of gee, * were sent on board 
the Seahorse for the use of the people. Payment 
was offered, but positively refused ; the messenger 
saying he was instructed to receive my commands 
for whatever necessaries we might require. Not 
any person belonging to the mission was yet allow- 
‘ed to enter the town, or purchase articles at the 
market ; nor could a servant go to a well a few 
-yards from.our dwelling to fetch water, without 
the attendance of a Birman sentinel. No country 
boat was suffered to approach us, nor did any in- 
tercourse pass between the Seahorse and the 
-vessels in the river. 

. In this state of unpleasant restraint we passed 
. the 24th and 25th. Our excursions from the ship 
extended no farther than the insulated habitation. 
Every morning the usual present for our table was 
regularly brought, to which was sometimes added 


* Clarified butter, 
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fish of a good quality, that which is called in Ben- 


Cd 


gal the sable fish. On the morning of the 26th I 
went on shore at an early hour, accompanied by 
Doctor Buchanan. The spring-tides, which pre- 
vailed since the time of our arrival, had now sub= 
sided, and left a dry foot-path in the rear of the 


house, across the water-course that surrounded it, 


thereby opening a free communication with the 
country.. Dr Buehanan and myself took the liber- 
ty to pass the boundary for the first time. When 
the Birman sentinels perceived our intention, they 
consulted together, as we imagined, whether or not 
they should interpose and prevent us. They how- 
ever contented themselves with following us, and 
vigilantly observing all our actions. Passing over 
some-dry rice grounds, we reached the place where 
the ceremony of burning the dead is usually per- 


formed. Whilst we were examining the ruins of a> 


decayed temple, a messenger came to inform me 


that Baba-Sheen had arrived at the house. Weim- 


mediately went back, and found him waiting for 
us. After the usual salutation, I asked him if the 


courier he had despatched to Pegue was returned ?. 
He answered in the affirmative; and added, that 


as the letters contained nothing more than a noti> 


fication of my arrival, and customary compliments,’ 
the viceroy had sent a verbal reply, to signify that’. 
he would be glad to see me and the rest of the Eng 
lish gentlemen at Pegue; at the same time com- - 


manding him to provide suitable boats, and every 

requisite for our journey, which Baba-Sheen said 

would be in readiness in two or three days; and 

that it was his intention to precede us, in order to 
VOL. I. Q 6 
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make the necessary arrangements for our recep- 
tion. This intimation was answered on my part 
with a cool acknowledgment of the viceroy’s ¢ivi- 
lity. After expressing my surprise that he had 
not written either to notify having received the 
Governor-general’s letter, or to desire our com- 
pany, I added, that my paying a visit to his excel- 
leney was a matter which could not at that time 
be determined. Baba-Sheen hoped that no impe- 
diment might arise to prevent it, and begged to be 
favoured with a sight of the presents intended for 
the viceroy. I promised to gratify his wish, pro- 
vided he would come on board the Seahorse. 
He appointed the following morning, and took 
his leave. In this visit he was accompanied by 
the Nakhaan, or news-writer, before mentioned. 
At nine o’clock inthe morning Baba-sheen came 
on board. We were likewise honoured by the visit 
of an unexpected personage. The Raywoon, or 
governor, who had before excused himself on ac- 
count of indisposition, found his health sufficiently 
mended to venture to the ship, and by his looks plain- 
ly evinced that he had not been long an invalid. 
His appearance bespoke him sixty years of age. 
His dress was military. He carried a sword, and 
wore atight coat of European broad cloth, with gold 
buttons of a conical form. A fillet of muslin sur- 
rounded his head. A piece of checquered Pegue 
silk was wrapped round his waist, and half conceal-- 
ed his thighs. On his feet he wore the sandals of 
Pegue, which resemble those used by the Sepoys - 
of India. He was attended by seven or eight ser- 
vants armed with sabres, one of whom carried a 
painted box containing beetle leaf and areca nut, an- 
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other his writing materials, and a third a flaggon 
of water, on the neck of which was suspended a 
large gold cup, that served as a cover to the flag- 
gon, and a vessel to drink out of. All these, I 
afterwards understood, were appendages of his 
dignity, as well as articles of convenience. After 
a slight obeisance, (for the Birmans are not cere~ 
monious in their salutations), he sat down ona 
chair placed on the quarter-deck, and in his con- 
versation displayed more knowledge than I had as 
yet. discovered in any of his countrymen. He in- 
formed me, that his name was Seree Nunda Kiou- 
za; that he had commanded the troops which first 
entered the British territories, and met General 
Erskine on the borders of Chittagong, mentioning 
circumstances that left no room to doubt his ve- 
racity. He seemed exceedingly pleased to hear 
that the fugitive delinquents had been given up to 
the justice of their country; and expressed him- 
self in handsome terms of General Erskine, whose 
moderation and good sense, he observed, prevent- 
ed the effusion of much blood; intimating also 
great doubt as to what might have been the issue 
of the contest, had matters been pushed to extre- 
mity. Of this little ebullition of vanity I took no 
notice, and, at the request of Baba-Sheen, ordered 
the presents designed for the viceroy to be dis- 
played. They consisted of several pieces of gold, 
silver, and plain muslin, three pieces of broad eloth, 
a piece of velvet, and one of flowered satin, a high 
finished fowling-piece, a corabah of Persian rose- 
water, specimens of cut-glass, and some smaller 
articles. Our visitants examined them with close 
attention. One of their attendants wrote an in- 
ventory on the spot, and, I afterwards understood, 
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calculated the value of each distinct article.*, The 
Raywoon expressing approbation of the cloth, par- 
ticularly that of a blue colour, I requested permis- 
sion to send a piece to his house. He retwneda 
civil answer, in general terms, without either de- 
clining or accepting my offer. After some unim- 
portant conversation, they withdrew; and at my 
desire, Captain Thomas saluted the Raywoon with 
seven guns. Shortly afterwards, I sent a servant 
to him with compliments, and the piece of cloth I 
had promised, which, to my no small surprise, he 
declined, and returned by the same messenger, 
apologizing for his refusal, by saying, that certain 
reasons prevented him at that time from receiving 
my present. For this ambiguous conduct I could, 
no otherwise account, than by ascribing it to that 
suspicious distrust which was so plainly indicated, 
in all the actions of this singular people. 

The circumstances that I have related, together 
with many other petty marks of authorized disre+ 
spect from different quarters, determined me \to 
come to a full and satisfactory eclaircissement. with 
the government of Rangoon, before I would con- 
sent to visit the viceroy at Pegue. In pursuance 
of this resolution, I sent early in the morning to 
Baba-Sheen, desiring to see him as soon as conves 
nient. He came to the house about ten o'clock. 
After recapitulating the various causes of umbrage 
which had been given me, I added, that all these 
reasons combined, which were still further strength- 


* Similar curiosity was expressed by the mandarines at 
Canton, to learn, from the India Company’s Commis- 
sioners, the particulars and value of the presents that were 
brought by Lord Macartney, for the Emperor of China. 
He George Staunton’s Embassy, Vol. I. chap. 9th. 
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ened by the viceroy’s having retarned a vague and 
verbal reply to the Governor-general’s letter, con- 
trary to their known usage, rendered it impossible 
for me to proceed to Pegue, until he should ex- 
plain the motives of such mysterious conduct ; and 
I desired, that if any doubts were entertained re- 
specting the objects of my mission, or the nature 
of my designs, he would express himself freely, 
and give me an opportunity, by removing them, 
to undeceive their government. He replied, as 
usual, in equivocal terms, and by an assurance that 
it was no more than what was conformable to cus- 
tom. I said that I was sorry for it, as our cus- 
toms were so incompatible with theirs; that I 
could not, consistent with what I owed to the dig- 
nity of my own government, longer submit to my 
present situation; that as their forms and_ ours 
differed so widely, and, from what he said, were 
not likely to correspond, without a derogatory 
concession on one part or the other, there was no 
help for it. We could not apply the remedy, and 
should part as we had met, on terms of mutual 
good will and friendship. As I had thus far ac- 
quiesced, Baba-Sheen did not expect that matters 
would take such a turn. Intelligence of my ar- 
rival had been forwarded to the court, and the au- 
thors of my departure would be subject to its dis- 
pleasure. He appeared alarmed, and earnestly 
asked—‘ What is it you desire?” I replied, im- 
mediate release from all personal restraint; that 
the spies which were stationed on board the Sea- 


_horse, and the sentinels that accompanied every 


boat that left or came to the ship should be re- 
moved ; that my servants should bave the same 
Q 2 
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liberty that the servants of other strangers enjoyed, 
with leave to purchase what they wanted; that 
boats from the shipping in the river should have 
free access, and the commanders permission to 
visit me; that Mr Wood should have safe conduct 
to the viceroy of Pegue, to receive in person either 
a verbal acknowledgment of the Governor-gene- 
ral’s letter, and an invitation to me to visit Pegue, 
or bring with him a written reply. That unless 
' these reasonable requisitions were acceded to, I 
must beg leave to depart, which I should do on 
the most amicable terms; and only regret that the 
public character I had thé honour to fill, did not 
admit of concessions on my part which would be 
considered as humiliating by my countrymen. To 
this Baba-Sheen answered in his former strain, 
endeavouring to amuse me by a story quite im- 
pertinent to the subject. I told him it was very 
well. The English and Birman nations, I hoped, 
would long continue to maintain a friendly inter- 
course ; at the same time begged to be favoured 
with his commands to Calcutta. He then entreat- 
ed of me to lay aside my intention, and assighed 
as a reason for the viceroy’s not writing, that he 
head no person with him who understood either 
Persian. or English. This was not true; for I 
knew that the Mussulman merchant, who inter- 
preted on the 22d, carried the letters * to him, in 
order to explain them. Finding that I was deter- 
mined, he said he would consult the Raywoon, 
and give me a reply in the afternoon. He then 
took his leave. ; 


* The letters of the Governor-general to the ‘Emperot 
and the viceroy, were written in Birman, Persian, and 
English, I always wrote in Persian, and in English. 
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At four o’clock, Mr Wood and myself met the 
Raywoon and Baba-Sheen at our habitation. They 
came accompanied by a numerous train of follow- 
ers. Among others, the Nak-haan attended, to 
Jisten to, and note the conversation. (At this in- 
terview every persuasive art was used to prevail 
on me to forego my intention of departure, with- 
out their assenting to my propositions. They even 
condescended to ask it as a favour. I, however, 
continued inflexible. At their desire, I recapitu- 
lated the terms on which alone I would consent to 
remain. After talking for three hours to no pur- 
pose, and offering to yield in some things, they at 
length agreed to give up every point. Mr Wood 
was to accompany Baba-Sheen to Pegue; the 
captains of the English ships were to have free ac- 
cess ; our attendants liberty to purchase what they 
wanted, and to go where they pleased; the spies 
stationed on board the Seahorse were to be re- 
moved, and boats suffered to pass from the ship to 
the shore without a Birman sentinel. These mat- 
ters being stipulated, and a punctual performance 
solemnly promised, I relinquished my design of 
going away for the present, and we parted with 
apparent contentment and good humour on both 
sides. 

The morning of the 29th produced a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of every point in contention, by 
an unqualified acquiescence on the part of the 
Rangoon government, to my several requisitions. 
At ten o'clock the captains of the principal Eng- 
lish ships in the river visited me at the house, ac- 
companied by Baba-Sheen. The spies were with- 
drawn from the ship, and our people permitted to 
go to the Bazar, or market, without molestation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CONSENT TO GO TO PEGUE BEFORE THE RETUKN 
OF MR WOOD—SUSPICIONS OF THE BIRMANS 
AWAKENED BY DESIGNING PERSONS—HOSPI- 
TABLE RECEPTION EXPERIENCED BY FOREIGN 
MERCHANTS AT RANGOON—CHARACTERS OF 
MEN IN OFFICE—ARTS USED TO COUNTERACT 
THE ENGLISH DEPUTATION—MR WOOD DE- 
PARTS FROM RANGOON—POLITENESS OF THE 
RAYWOON—EMBARK FOR PEGUE—BRING-TO 
DURING THE EBB OF TIDE—APPEARANCE OF 
THE COUNTRY—FIND THE REMAINS OF TWO 
DEER, HALF DEVOURED BY TIGERS—RICH. 
SOIL—-COUNTRY DESTITUTE OF POPULATION, 
AND INFESTED BY WILD BEASTS. 


AT the earnest solicitation of Baba-Sheen, I con- 
sented to embark for Pegue on the 31st of March, 
and not wait the return of Mr Wood, as I had at 
first intendéd. The annual festival at the great 
temple of Pegue was about to be celebrated with 
sumptuous magnificence ; and the viceroy had ex- 
pressed a particular desire that the English ‘gentle-- 
men should witness the rejeicings. I told Baba- 
Sheen that I would relinquish my original deter- 
mination on this point, as a mark of my confidence 
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ain him, and perfect conviction of the friendly in- 
clinations of the viceroy. 

Previous to this amicable termination of a dis-~ 
agreement which at first bore an inauspicious ap- 
pearance, I had conjectured what were the real 
motives of their distrust, and my conclusions after- 
wards proved to be rightly founded. Pride, the 
natural characteristic of the Birmans, was inflamed 
by the arts of designing men, and suspicion was 
awakened by misrepresentation. The Birmans, 
sensible of the advantages of commerce, but inex- 
pert im the practice, desirous to improve, but unac- 
quainted with the principles of trade, liad of late years 
giyen toleration to all sects, and invited strangers 
of every nation to resort te their ports; and being 
themselves free from those prejudices of cast which 
shackle their Indian neighbours, they permitted 
foreigners to intermarry and settle amongst them. 
But their country had been so much harassed by 
wars with neighbouring nations, and torn by re- 
volts and domestic dissensions, that trade was fre- 
quently interrupted, and sometimes entirely stop- 
ped; property was rendered insecure, and ever 
the personal safety of settlers endangered. Dur- 
ing the short intervals of tranquillity, obscure ad- 
venturers, and outcasts from all countries of the 
East, had flocked to Rangoon, where they were 
received with hospitality by a liberal nation. A- 
mong these, the industrious few soon acquired 
wealth by means of their superior knowledge. ‘The 
Parsees, the Armenians, and a small proportion of 
Mussulmen, engrossed the largest share of the 
trade of Rangoon ; and jndividuals from their num- 
ber were frequently selected by government to fill 
employments of trust that related to trade and 
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transactions with foreigners, the duties of which 
the Birmans supposed that such persons could 
perform better than themselves. Baba-Sheen, born 
in the Birman country, of Armenian parents, had 
obtained the high office he held by his skill in 
business and his general knowledge. The descend- 
ant of a Portuguese family, named Jaunsee, whose 
origin was very low, and who, in the early part 
of his life, had been accused as accessary to the 
piratical seizure of an English vessel, was in- 
vested with the important office of Shawbunder, 
or intendant of the port, and receiver of the port 
customs. This man appeared to perform the du- 
ties of his station with diligence. The town of 
Rangoon was indebted to his activity for the pave- 


ment of its streets, for several well built wooden 


bridges, and a wharf, which, extending into the 
river, and raised on posts, enabled the ships 
to deliver and receive cargoes without the as- 
sistance of river craft. Under his direction also, 
a spacious customhouse had lately been erected. 
This is the only lay building in Rangoon that is 
not constructed of wood. It is composed of brick 
and mortar, and the roof covered with tiles. With- 
in, there are a number of wooden stages for the 
reception of bale goods. Notwithstanding the re- 
spect which the energy of Jaunsee’s character had 
obtained, the Birmans. were by no means insen- 


sible of the meanness of his extraction. His want. 


of education was a matter of derision among them. 
Although an inhabitant of the Birman country near 
forty years, and a great part of the time an officer 
of government, he could neither read nor write, 
and even spoke their language imperfectly. We 
were unfortunate in his happening to be at Ava at 
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nder up his annual accounts. Had he been on 
the spot, it is probable he would have obviated 
several of the inconvénient circumstances attend- 
ing our first introduction. 
_ The character of Baba-Sheen was strikingly 
contrasted with that of the Shawbunder. He was 
a man of general knowledge, and deemed by the 
Birmans an accomplished scholar. He was better 
séquainted with the history, politics, and geogra- 
phy of Europe, than any Asiatic I ever conversdd 
with. His learning was universal, being slightly 
versed in almost every science; but his informa- 
Yion, extensive as it was, although it gained him 
employment, could not procure him confidence. 
He ‘was said to be deficient in other essential re- 


“Several private merchants had also acquired in- 
fluence in Rangoon. Bawangee, a Parsee of con-' 
siderable credit, had interest to procure a partial 
mitigation of duties on his merchandise, in consi- 
deration of supplying annually a certain number of 
firelocks for the royal arsenal. Jacob Aguizar, an 
Armenian, to whom I had letters of credit, dealt 
largely in foreign commodities. These people na- 
turally behold with a jealous eye any advance of a 
commercial nature, that may tend to diminish their 
influence, and deprive them of that dictatorial power, 
which they assume and exercise over all merchants 
and mariners that resort to Rangoon: But of none 
are they so apprehensive as of the English, a con- 
nection with whom might teach the Birmans to 
transact foreign business without their assistance, 
and give them a more adequate sense of their own 
interests. Under these fears they had long been | 
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disseminating the seeds of suspicion, and warning 
the Birmans to be on their guard against British 
fraud, as well as British force; but no sooner did 
they hear of the present deputation, than the alarm- 
bell was sounded from ‘all quarters. They repre- 
sented (as I was credibly informed) our designs to 
be of the most mischievous tendency; and even 
endeavoured to work on the superstition of the 
people, by the solemn promulgation of a prophecy; 
that in less than twelve months the English colours, 
would fiy on the Rangoon flag-staff. These antiy. 
fices, which were not now practised for the fat 
time, although they could not deceive the Birmagsy 
it is probable were not altogether void of effect; 
nor is it to be wondered at, that our reception, 
though respectful from the deputation that came 
down to meet us, was not perfectly cordial. There, 
is also reason to conclude, that the provincial offi- 
cers of Rangoon knew not in what manner they. 
ought to act, not having received precise instruc-. 
tiens for the regulation of their conduct towards 
us in matters of ceremony. As 
Conformably to our recent arrangement, Mr 
Wood left us on the preceding night, and. accom- 
panied by Baba-Sheen, set out for Pegue in a com- 
modious boat, well protected from the weather. 
This day the captains of the principal ships in the. 
river dined with me on shore. The Raywoon, 
knowing that I was to have company, sent a whole 
antelope, with Indian vegetables in abundance ; . 
and acquainted me, that boats would be in readi- 
ness for us on the following day at noon, as I had 
promised to leave Rangoon by the evening's tide. | 
The morning of the following day was spent in 
preparation for our. journey to Pegue. Having 
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now ceme to a right understanding with persons 
in power, I did not scruple to send on shore part 
of my heavy baggage, which was deposited in the 
house, under charge of three soldiers, and some 
servants, whom we were obliged to leave behind 
on account of indisposition. The presents for his 
Majesty were not taken out of the ship, as many 
of the articles were of a brittle nature, and liable 
to injury from removal. I likewise drew up a short 
letter of instructions for Captain Thomas, leavmg 
him in most cases q latitude to act from the dic- 
tates of his own discretion, on which I knew I 
might with safety rely; at the same time I pointed 
out the propriety-of using every means to concili- 
ate the inhabitants, and cautioned him to repress, 
in his European crew, that thoughtless intemper- | 
ance which is the characteristic of British seamen 
when they get on shore. 

About noon, three boats were in readiness at 
the creek near our dwelling. The one designed 
for my conveyance was comfortable, according te 
Birman notions of accommodation. It consisted of 
three small compartments, partitioned by fine mats, 
neatly fastened to slips of bamboo cane. The inner 
room was lined with Indian chintz. The roof, how- 
ever, was so low as not to admit of a person stand- 
ing upright; an inconvenience scarcely to be en- 
dured by an European, but not at all regarded by 
Asiatics. It was rowed by twelve Birman water- 
men, who used short oars made in the English 
form, and who seemed to understand their business. 
A large heavy boat was provided for the soldiers 
and our domestics, and a small cutter attended as 
a kitchen. The boat destined forgDr Buchanan 
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did not arrive until it. was dark, and being a very 
indifferent one, we imagined it was kept out of sight 
for that reason. ~ 

The mouth of the Syriam or Pegue river, where 
it joins with that of Rangoon, is about three miles’ 
below the town; we therefore waited till the ebb 
tide was nearly spent, in order to drop down, and 
take the first of the flood to ascend the river of 
Pegne. At eight o'clock at night we embarked,’ 
accompanied by two war-boats, in one of which 
was the Nakhaan of Rangoon, and in the other an 
inferior officer. A black Portuguese in the service. 
of the provincial government, who spoke the lan- 
guage of Hindostan, came as official mterpreter. 
We had likewise another Portuguese, named Paunt- 
choo, who engaged in my service at the Andaman 
island, whither he had come from Bassien, as a 
trader in tobacco and small articles for the supply’ 
of the colony. This man was a valuable acquisi- 
tion to me during the mission. He spoke the Bir- 
man language fluently, and that of Hindostan in- 
telligibly. The latter was the medium I commonly 
used in my conversations with Birmans, and I was | 
seldom at a loss to find some person that under- 
stood it. On arriving at the mouth of the Pegue 
river, we brought to, and waited an bour for the 
turn of tide, which, during the springs, runs with 
considerable violence. On the first of the flood, 
we weighed, and used our oars. Neap tides pre- 
vailing, the boats made but slow progress, about 
four miles an hour, continuing at that rate for seven 
hours, when we again stopped, and fastened our 
boats to the bank. 

Early in the morning, Dr Buchanan and myself 
walked out with our guns, accompanied by half a 
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dozen attendants. The country round, as far as our 
view could reach, displayed a level plain, with 
clumps of trees at distant intervals. A thick reedy 
grass had grown in some places very high ; in o- 
thers, where it had been burnt, there appeared good 
pasturage for cattle. We saw the embanked divi- 
sions of a few rice plantations, and discovered the 
vestiges of former culture and population; but 
during a walk of two hours, the eye was not gra- 
tified with the sight of a house, or an inhabitant. 
Desolated by the contentions of the Birmans and 
‘Peguers, the country had not yet recovered from 
the ravages of war. In our walk we observed many 
tracks of wild elephants, the spots where hogs had 


_. rooted, and deer lain, and found the remains of two 


‘antelopes that had recently been killed and half 
devoured by tigers. The Doctor and myself fired 


at.a deer without success. The banks on each side 


the river are low, and the land seems adapted, to 
produce excellent crops ; but it is now quite de- 
serted, and become the undisputed domain of the 
wild beasts of the forest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ARRIVE AT PEGUE—POLITE RECEPTION-——IN- 
VITED TO THE CELEBRATION OF THE ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL—PROCESSION DESCRIBED—SPORTS 
IN HONOUR OF THE DAY—PUGILISTIC EXER- 
CISES——BIRMANS EXPERT AT WRESTLING— 
FORMAL INTRODUCTION TO THE MAYWOON, 
OR VICEROY—-COMPANIES FROM THE DIFFER- 
ENT DISTRICTS OF THE PROVINCE PASS IN 
REVIEW—GRAND DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS—= 
ORDERLY AND SOBER DEMEANOUR OF THE 
POPULACE—CURIOSITY OF THE BIRMANS— 
ATTENTION OF THE VICEROY TO OUR ACCOM- 
MODATION—INVITED TO A DRAMATIC REx 
PRESENTATION——SIAMESE ACTORS——AN EX-~ 
TRAORDINARY PERFORMER—DESCRIPTION OF 
THE PLAY—BIRMANS CLOSE THE YEAR WITH 
A PURIFICATORY CEREMONIAL, IN WHICH THE 
ENGLISH GENTLEMEN BEAR A PART. 

7 j 
AT noon we got under way, ‘and soon passed a 
village on the right, consisting of about twenty 
houses. The river gradually diminished in breadth, 
and at this place was not more than forty yards 
wide, the banks covered with coppice and long 
reeds, After passing another and larger village, 
where there was a chokey or watch-house, we 
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proceeded through a cultivated country, and nu- 
merous villages appeared on each side. At seven 
in the evening we were in sight of Pegue, and 
judged the distance by water from Rangoon to be 
about ninety miles, most part of the way in a 
northward direction ; but the windings of the river 
are so great, that the road in a straight line must 
be much less. When we approached the landing- 
place, Mr Wood came down to meet us, and the 
favourable account he gave of his reception, added 
not a little to the satisfaction of having finished 
our journey; we also found Baba-Sheen on the 
bank waiting our arrival. This personage con- 
ducted us with great civility to our habitation, 
which we were pleased at finding far superior to 
that we had left. It was situated on a plain, a 
few hundred yards without the principal gate of 
the present town, but within the fortified lines of 
the ancient city. Like Birman houses in general, 
it was raised between three and four feet from the 
ground, composed wholly of bamboos and mats, 
and indifferently thatched. This is a defect that 
extends universally to their own dwellings, and 
affords matter of‘ surprise, in a country where the 
coarse grass used for thatching is so plentiful. We 
had each a small apartment as a bed-chamber, 
with carpets spread over the mats, and a larger 
room to dine in and to receive visitors. Huts 
were also erected for our attendants ; and a bam- 
boo palisade, enclosing a court sufficiently spa- 
cious, surrounded the whole. On the whole, we 
had reason to be satisfied with our dwelling; it 
was commodious, according to the ideas of the 
people themselves, and we had no right to com- 
R 2 
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plain of that which was well intended. Shortly 
after our arrival, two officers of government wait- 
ed on me, with compliments of congratulation 
from the Maywoon: they staid but a short time, 
perceiving that we were busy in arranging conve- 
niences for the night. 

Our servants were occupied during the greater 
part of the next day in bringing up our baggage 
from the boats to the house, a distance of nearly 
half a mile. In the afternoon, an officer called 
Che-Key, second in rank to the Maywoon, and 
the Sere-dogee, or secretary of the provincial go- 
vernment, accompanied by Baba-Sheen, paid us a 
visit to tea. They informed me, that the May- 
Woon, or viceroy, who had been much engaged in 
directing the preparations for the ensuing festival, 
hoped that we would wave ceremony, and give him 
our company on the following morning at the great 
temple of Shoemadoo, to view the amusements of 
the first day—an invitation that I gladly accepi- 
ed, from motives of curiosity as well as of re- 
spect. . - -; 

At eight o’clock in the morning Baba-Sheen 
arrived, in order to conduct us to the temple; and 
brought with him three small horses, equipped 
with saddles and bridles, resembling those used by 
the higher ranks of the inhabitants of Hindostan. 
_ After breakfast, Mr Wood, Doctor Buchanan, and 
myself, mounted, and attended by Baba-Sheen, 
and an Ackedoo, an officer belonging to the May- 
woon's household, also on horseback, set out to 
view the ceremony. We entered the new town 
by the nearest gate, and proceeded upwards of a 
quarter of a mile through the principal street, till 
we came to where it was crossed at right angles 
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by another, which led from the Maywoon’s resi- 
dence to the temple. Here our progress was stop- 
ped by. a great concourse of people; and we per- 
ceived on each side of the way troops marching 
by single files, in slow time, towards the temple. 
‘By the advice of Baba-Sheen, we occupied a con-: 
venient spot to view the procession. The troops 
that we saw were the Maywoon’s guard; five or 
six hundred men passed us in this manner, wretch- 
edly armed and equipped. Many had muskets that 
appeared in a very unserviceable state, with ac- 
coutrements not in a more respectable condition. 
Some were provided with spears, others with sa- 
bres ; whilst their dress was as motley as their 
weapons. Several were naked to the middle, 
having only a kummerband, or waistcloth, rolled 
round their waist, and passed between their legs. 
Some were dressed in old velvet or cloth coats, 
which they put on regardless of size or fashion, 
although it scarcely covered their nakedness, or 
trailed on the ground ; it was finery, and finery in 
any shape was welcome. Some’ wore Dutch 
broad-brimmed hats, bound with gold lace; others 
the crowns of hats, without any brim at all. The 
officers of this martial band, who were for the 
most part Christian descendants of Portuguese an- 
cestors, exhibited a very grotesque appearance. 
The first personages of rank that passed by, were 
three children of the Maywoon, borne astride up- 
on men’s shoulders ; the eldest, a boy about eight 
years of age; the youngest, a girl not more than 
five. The latter only was legitimate, being the first 
born of his present wife ; the two elder were the 
offspring of concubines. The Maywoon followed 
at a short distance, mounted on the neck of a very 
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fine elephant, which he guided himself. His dress 
was handsome and becoming; he had on a dark 
velvet robe, with iong sleeves, trimmed with broad 
gold lace, and on his head he wore a conical cap, 
of the same material, richly embroidered. A num- 
ber of parade elephants, in tawdry housings, 
brought up the rear. As we had not been for- 
mally introduced, he passed by without honouring 
us with any notice. Proceeding to the foot of the 
steps that lead to the pagoda, his elephant knelt 
down to suffer him to alight. Whilst he was 
in the performance of this act, the parade ele- 
phants knelt also, and the crowd that followed 
squatted on their heels. Having ascended the 
flight of steps, he put off his shoes, and walked 
once round the temple without his umbrella, which 
was laid aside out of reverence to. the sanctity of 
the place. When he had finished this ceremony, 
he proceeded to the scene of amusement—a sort 
of theatre, erected at an angle of the area of the 
temple. Two saloons, or open halls, separate from 
the great building, formed two sides of the thea- 
tre, which was about fifty feet square, covered by 
an awning of grass, spread on a flat roof of slen- 
der canes, supported by bamboo poles. Beneath 
the projecting verge of the roof of one of the sa- 
loons, there was an elevated seat, with a handsome 
canopy of cloth, for the accommodation of the 
Maywoon and his three children; and on a bare 
bench beneath him sat the principal officers of his 
court. On the left side of the theatre, a similar 
canopy and chair were erected for the Maywoon 
of Martaban, who happened at this time to be 
passing by to take possession of his government. 
Opposite to him, under the roof of the other sa- 
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Toon, seats were provided for the English gentle- 
men, covered with fine carpeting, but without any 
canopy. The diversions of this day consisted en- 
tirely of boxing and wrestling. In order to pre- 
vent injury to the champions, the ground had been 
prepared and made soft with moistened sand. At 
the latter exercise they seemed to be very expert. 
A short stout man was particularly distinguished 
for his superior skill and strength. We were told 
that, in former contests, he had killed two of his 
antagonists. The first that encountered him on 
the present occasion, though much superior insize, - 
was, after a short struggle, pitched on his head; 
and, as the bystanders said, severely hurt. Many 
others displayed great activity and address; but in 
the art of boxing they seemed very deficient, not- 
withstanding they used fists, knees, and elbows. 
The battles were of short duration. Blood drawn 
on either side terminated the contest; and even 
without it, the Maywoon would not suffer them 
to contend long. At the end of an engagement 
both combatants approached the Maywoon’s throne, 
and prostrated themselves before him, with their 
foreheads to the ground; whilst an attendant spread 
on the shoulders of each two pieces of cotton cloth, 
as the reward of their exertions, which they car- 
ried away in a crouching position, until they min- 
gled with the crowd. The places of those who 
retired were immediately filled by fresh pugilists. 
This amusement lasted for three hours, until we 
. became quite weary of it. Tea and sweetmeats, in 
great profusion, were afterwards served to us, in 
the name of the Maywoon. We departed with- 
out ceremony, and got home about four o'clock, 
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' weather. | ee 
In the morning an early message came from the 
Maywoon, intimating that he hoped to see us that; 
‘day at the government-house. Baba-Sheen also, 
made a tender of his services to introduce us to, 
the Praw, or lord; who, being ready at the hour 
appointed, we set out on horseback to pay our 
visit of ceremony, preceded by the soldiers of the: 
guard, and our personal attendants. Six Birmans 
‘also walked in front, bearing the articles intended 
‘a8 a present; which consisted of silks, satins, vel-. 
vets, gold, flowered and plain muslins, some broad | 
cloth, and a handsome silver-mounted fowling- : 
piece. In this order we marched through the 
town, the objects of universal curiosity, till we. 
reached the gate of an inclosure surrounding the | 
_ Maywoon’s dwelling. It was made of boards - 
nailed to posts twelve or thirteen feet high, and 
comprehended a spacious square, in the centre of - 
which stood the governor's residence. ‘There were . 
likewise some smaller houses irregularly disposed ; 
appropriated, as we understood, to the several 
members of the Maywoon’s family. We pulled 
off our shoes at the bottom of the stairs, and were 
ushered into 2 saloon, from whence, turning to the | 
right, we ascended three steps into a hall, where a 
number of persons, ranged on each side, were sit- 
ting with their legs inverted, waiting the entrance, 
of the Maywoon. Instructed by Baba-Sheen, we. 
took our seats on small carpets spread in the mid-_ 
dle of the room, in front of a narrow gallery ele- 
vated about two feet from the floor and railed in, 
with the presents placed before us on trays. In 
a few minutes the Maywoon entered by a door at 
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one end of the gallery. We made no obeisance, 
as none was desired; but his attendants crouched 
to the ground. He sat down, and silence was 
kept for some time, which I first interrupted by 
telling him, through Baba-Sheen, that the Go- 


' vernor-general of India, having received his friend- 


ly letter, and being well assured of the amicable 
disposition of the Birman government towards the 
English nation, had charged me with the delivery 
of letters and presents to his majesty at Ava; and 
had likewise requested his acceptance of a few. 
articles which I had brought with me. I then rose 
and presented the Governor-general’s letter. He 
laid it on the tray before him, talked of indifferent 
matters, and was extremely polite in his expres- 
sions and manner; but carefully avoided all dis- 
course that had the least relation to business, or 
the objects of the embassy. After half an hour’s | 
conversation, chiefly on uninteresting topics, he in- 
vited us to a grand display of fireworks, which was 
to take place on the following day, and soon after 
withdrew unceremoniously. Tea and sweat-meats 
were then served up. Having tasted of what was 
set before us, we were conducted by Baba-Sheen 
to the outer balcony, to view the different compa- 
nies pass by that intended to exhibit fireworks on 
the following day. 

It is the custom, on this occasion, for the seve- 
ral Mious, or districts, whose situation is not too 
remote, to select and send a number of men and 
women from their community to represent them 
at the general festival: These companies vie with 
each other in the magnificence of their fireworks ; 
and, on the eve of celebration, pass the govern- 


_ ment-house in review before the Maywoon and his 
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hey company distinct. A small waggon, 
‘drawn by four buffaloes, profusely docorated with 

eacocks’ feathers and the tails of Thibet cows, 
| led the procession, on which were laid the fire-. 

works of that particular company. Next advanced 
the men belonging to it, dancing and shouting. The 
females, in a separate troop, came last, singing in. 
full chorus, and clapping their hands in accurately 
measured time. They, for the most part, appeared - 
to be girls from sixteen to twenty years of age— 
comely, and well made; but their features were 
without the delicacy of the damsels of Hindostan, 
or the bloom of the soft Circassian beauties. In 
every company of young women, there were a few 
aged matrons—probably as a check on the vivacity 
of youth. The seniors, however, seemed to join 
in the festivity with juvenile sprightliness. Re- 
freshments were again served up to us, and we 
returned home about two o'clock. 

_ At eight in the morning great crowds had as- 
sembled on the plain without the stockade of the 
present town, but within the walls of ancient Pe- 
gue. ‘Three temporary sheds were erected on the 
middle of the green, apart from each other, one 
for the reception of the Maywoon and his family, 
another for the Martaban governor, and a third for 
our accommodation. Common spectators, to the 
number of many thousands, were scattered in 
groups over the plain. Each. division or company 
exhibited in turn its own fireworks. The display 
of rockets was strikingly grand, but nothing else 
merited attention. The cylinders of the rockets 
were trunks of trees hollowed, many of them seven 
or eight feet long, and from two to three feet in 
circumference. These were bound by strong liga- 
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tures to thick bamboos, eighteen or twenty feet in 
length. They rose to a great height, and in de- 
‘scending, emitted various appearances of fire that 
were very beautiful. The time appointed for the 
amusement considerably diminished the effect ; but 
it was chosen from a humane apprehension of in- 
jury to the people, by the fall of extinguished 
rockets, which must have rendered the diversion, 
during the night, extremely dangerous. Notwith- 
standing this precaution, a man was unfortunate 
enough to be in the way of one that killed him on 
the spot. Each company; after contributing its 
share towards the general entertainment, marched 
past the Maywoon, to the sound of musical instru- 
ments; after which, they proceeded to our shed 
with songs and dances, ‘ the pipe and the tabor,’ 
manifesting every lively demonstration of joy. 

It was a spectacle not less pleasing than novel 
to an European, to witness such a concourse of 
people of all classes, brought together for the pur- 
poses of hilarity and sport, without their commit- 
ting one act of intemperance, or being disgraced 
by a single instance of intoxication. What scenes 
of riot and debauchery would not a similar festi- 
val, in the vicinity of any capital town of Great 
Britain, inevitably produce! The reflection is hu- 
miliating to an Englishman, however proud he may 
feel of the national character. 

During the four following days, we enjoyed a 
respite from public shows and ceremonials, and 
had leisure for observation, though our hall, in a 
morning, was generally crowded, as every person 
of distinction in Pegue paid me the compliment 
of a visit, except the Maywoon, who, within the 
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precincts of ‘his own government, where he repre-_ 
sents the king, never returns a visit. Numbers, 
both of men and women, prompted by harmless 
curiosity, surrounded the paling of the inclosure 
from morning till night. Those of a better class 
usually came in, some previously asking permis- 
sion, but many entered without it. Perfectly free - 
from restraint among themselves, the Birmang 
gcruple rot to go into your house without ceréy 
mony, although you are an utter stranger. To do 
them justice, however, they are not at all displeas- 
ed at your taking the same freedom with them. 
is intrusion is confined wholly to your public 
room. They do not attempt to open a door; and 
where a curtain dropped denotes privacy, they. 
never offer to violate the barrier. On entering 
the room, they immediately descend into the pos- 
ture of respect. Of all our customs, none seemed 
to surprise them more than the preparations for 
dining ; the variety of utensils, and our manner of 
sitting at a table, excited their wonder. They never 
took any greater liberty than merely to come into 
the room, and sit down on the floor. They med- 
died with nothing, and asked for nothing; and 
when desired to go away, always obeyed with 
cheerfulness. Had untold gold been placed be- 
fore them, I am confident not a piece would have 
been purloined. Among the men of rank that 
visited us, an officer called Seree-dogee favoured 
us with his company more frequently than the rest. 
He held, by commission from the king, the place 
of chief provincial secretary, and junior judge of 
_the.criminal court. This gentleman often partook 
of our dinner, and seemed to relish our fare, but 
coukl not be prevailed on to taste wine or strong 
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liquors. He was much pleased, however, with 
the English mode of making tea, of which he drank 
copiously ; indeed it is a beverage highly palatable 
to all ranks of Birmans. 

Although, from the established forms of diplo- 
matic etiquette, we had little personal intercourse 
_with the Maywoon, yet he was not deficient in at- 
tention. He sent large supplies of rice, oil, gee, 
preserved tamarinds, and spices, for our Indian at- 
tendants. Presents also of fruit and flowers were 
daily brought to me in his name. As their reli- 
gion forbids the slaughter of any but wild animals, 
for the purposes of food, he did not offer any thing 
for the use of the table; but our servants had li- 
berty to purchase whatever they wanted. Fowls, 
kid and venison, constituted our principal dishes ; 
the two first we procured in abundance, and of 
_a good quality. The venison was meagre, but 
weil tasted, and made excellent soup. It was 
chiefly the wild antelope, with which the country 
abounds. Having among my people two bakers, 
and a person who understood making butter, we 
were seldom without these essential articles, and 
of a tolerable quality. Whatever we had occasion 
to kill, was slain in the night, to avoid offending 
the prejudices of the people, who, so far from 
seeking cause of offence, were inclined to make 
every liberal allowance for the usage of foreigners. 
The Maywoon politely drdered a pair of horses of 
the Pegue breed, small, but handsome and spirit- 
ed, to be selected, Nid sent to us, from his own 
stud, accompanied by two grooms, one to attend 
each horse. A temporary stable was erected for 
them within the paling of our court, where they 
tontinued whilst we remained at Pegue, and af- 
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forded us the means of exercise and pleasing re- 
creation... Being now commodiously settled, I in- 
vited Captain Thomas from Rangoon, to spends 
few days with’ us. He accepted my invitation, 
and came up in a boat, provided by the intendant 
of the port, having previously arranged the con- 
cerns of his ship, and the mode of supplying the 
‘crew during his absence. 

The solar year of the Birmans was now drawitlg 
toa close, and the three last days are usually spent 
‘by them in merriment and feasting. We were 
invited by the Maywoon to be present on the 
evening of the 10th of April, at the exhibition of 
‘a dramatic representation. 

At a little before eight o'clock, the hour when 
the play was to commence, we proceeded to 
house of the Maywoon, accompanied by Baba. 
‘Sheen, who, on all occasions, acted as master of 
the ceremonies. The theatre was the open court, 
splendidly illuminated by lamps and torches. The 
‘Maywoon and his lady sat in a projecting balcony 
of his house ; we occupied seats below him, raised 
about two feet from the ground, and covered with 
carpets. A crowd of spectators were seated in a 
circle round the stage. The performance began 
immediately on our arrival, and far excelled any 
Indian drama that I had ever seen. The dialogue 
‘was spirited without rant, and the action animated 
without being extravagant. The dresses of the 
principal performers were showy and becoming. 
I was told that the best actors were natives of 
Siam, a nation which, though unable to contend 
with the Birmans and Peguers in war, have culti- 
vated with more success the refined arts of peace. 
By way of interlude between the acts, a clownish 
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buffoon entertained the audience with a recital of 
different passages ; and by a grimace, and frequent 
alterations of tone and countenance, extorted loud 
peals of laughter from the spectators. The Bir- 
mans seem to delight in mimickry, and are very 
expert in the practice, possessing uncommon ver- 
satility of countenance. An eminent practitioner 
of this art amused us with a specimen of his 
skill, at our own house, and, to our no small 
astonishment, exhibited a masterly display of the 
passions, in pantomimic looks and gestures. The 
transitions he made from pain to pleasure, from 
joy to despair, from rage to mildness, from laugh- 
ter to tears; his expression of terror, and, above 
all, his look of idiotism, were performances of first- 
rate merit in their line; and we agreed in opinion, 
that had his fates decreed him to have been a na- 
tive of Great Britain, his genius would have rival- 
led that of any modern comedian of the English 
stage. 

The plot of the drama performed this evening, 
I understood, was taken from the sacred text of 
the Ramayan of Balmiec, * a work of high au- 
thority amongst the Hindoos. It represented the 
battles of the holy Ram and the impious Rahwaan, 
chief of the Rakuss, or demons, to revenge the 
rape of Seeta, the wife of Ram, who was forcibly 
carried away by Rahwaan, and bound under the 
spells of enchantment. Vicissitudes of fortune 
took place during the performance, that seemed 
highly interesting to the audience. Ram was at 
length wounded by a poisoned arrow; the sages 


* Called by Sir William Jones, Valmiec. 
s2. | 
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skilled in medicine consulted on his cure. They 
discovered, that on the mountain Indragurry, grew 
a certain tree that produced gum, which was a 
sovereign antidote against the deleterious effects of 
poison; but the distance was so great, that none 
could be found to undertake the journey. At 
length Honymaan, * leader of the army of apes, 
offered to go in quest of it. When he arrived at 
the place, being uncertain which was the tree, he 
took up half the mountain, and transported it with 
ease. Thus was the cure of Ram happily effected, 
the enchantment was broken, and the piece ended 
with a dance, and songs of triumph. 

On the 12th of April, the last day of the Bir- 
man year, we were invited by the Maywoon to 
bear a part ourselves in a sport that is universally 
practised throughout the Birman dominions, on the 
concluding day of their annual cycle. To wash 
away the impurities of the past, and commence 
the new year free from stain, women on this day 
are accustomed to throw water on every man they 
meet, which the men have the privilege of retort- 
ing. This license gives rise to a great deal of 
harmless merriment, particularly amongst the young 
women, who, armed with large syringes and flag- 
gons, endeavour to wet every man that goes along 
the street, and, in their turn, receive a wetting 
with perféct good humour. Nor is the smallest 
indecency ever manifested in this or in any other 
of their sports. Dirty water is never cast. A 


* Honymaan is worshipped by the Hindoos under the 
form of an ape, and is one of the most frequent objects of 
their adoration. Almost every Hindoo pagoda hes this 
figure delineated in some part of it. Honymaan is the 
term used by the Ilindoos to denote a large ape. 
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man is not allowed to lay hold of 8 woman, but 
may fling as much water over her as he pleases, 
provided she has been the aggressor ; but if a wo-~ 
mam warns a man that she does not mean to join 
in the diversion, it is considered as an avowal of 
pregnancy, and she passes without molestation. 

25 About an hour before sunset we went to the 
Aaywoon’s, and found that his lady had provided 
plentifully to give us a wet reception, In the hal] 
were placed three large china jars, full of water, 
_ with bowls and ladles to fling it. Each of. us, on 
entering, had a bottle of rose-water presented to 
him, a littla of which we in turn poured into the 
palm of the Maywoon’s hand, who ‘sprinkled it 
over his own vest of fine flowered muslin. The 
lady then made her appearance at the door, and 
gave us to understand that she did not mean to 
join in the sport herself, but made her eldest 
daughter, a pretty child, in the nurse’s arms, pour 
from a golden cup some rose-water mixed with 
sandal-wood, first over her father, and then over 
each of the English gentlemen. This was a sig- 
nal for the sport to begin. We were prepared, 
being dressed in linen waistcoats. From ten to 
twenty women, young and middle aged, rushed 
into the hall from the inner apartments, who sur- 
rounded and deluged without mercy four men ill 
able to maintain so unequal a contest. The May- 
woon was soon driven from the field; but Mr 
Wood having got possession of one of the jars, we 
were enabled to preserve our ground till the water 
was exhausted. It seemed to afford them great 
diversion, especially if we appeared at all distress- 
ed by the quantity of water flung in our faces. 
All parties being tired, and completely drenched, 
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we went home to change our clothes, and in the 
.way met many damsels who would willingly have 
renewed the sport, They, however, were afraid 
to begin without receiving encouragement from us, 
not knowing how it might be taken by strangers ; 
but they assailed Baba-Sheen and his Birman at- 
tendants with little ceremony. No inconvenient 
consequences were to be apprehended from the 
wetting. The weather was favourable, and we ran 


no risk of taking cold. Having put on dry clothes, - 


we returned to the Maywoon’s, and were enter- 
tained with a dance and puppet-show that lasted 
till eleven. , 
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CHAPTER X 


PUBLIC REJOICINGS CEASE—SITE OF THE AN- 
CIENT CITY OF PEGUE—FORTIFICATIONS— 
ENCOURAGEMENT GIVEN TO 8SETTLERS—DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE NEW TOWN—PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS—DREAD OF FIRE—PRECAUTIONS USED 
AGAINST IT—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TEMPLE 
OF SHOEMADOO—VISIT THE SIREDAW, THE 
“SUPERIOR RHAHAAN, OR H&GH PRIEST. OF 
THE COUNTRY—DESOLATED STATE OF THE 
ENVIRONS OF PEGUE—MONASTIC RETREATS 
OF THE RHAHAANS'—— MANUFACTURES AT 
PEGUE—OFFICERS OF THE PROVINGIAL. GO- 
YERNMENT—ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE— 
- MONSOON THREATENS—PREPARE TO DEFARE 
—TAKE LEAVE OF THE VICEROY. 


‘Sports and festivities ceased with the departed 
‘year, a circumstance that gave us great pleasure, 
as from attending. them we were frequently ex- 
posed to the influence of a burning sun, which at 
this season is most .powerful.. But though the 
heat from noon till five in the evening was intense, 
yet the nights were cool, and the mornings plea- 
> sant and refreshing. I generally took advantage 
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of two temperate hours, from the dawn of day till 
the sun became inconvenient, to walk or ride 
through the city and its environs; and in all my 
excursions I never once experienced insult or mo- 
lestation. Curiosity and astonishment were often’ 
expressed, but unaccompanied by personal inci- 
vility, or by the slightest indication of contempt. — 
The fate that befel this once flourishing city 
has already been recounted in the preceding pages. 
The extent of ancient Pegue may still be accurately 
traced by the ruins of the ditch and wall that sur- 
rounded it. From these it appears to have been a 
quadrangle, each side measuring nearly a mile and 
a half, In several places the ditch is choked up 
by rubbish that has been cast into it, and the fall- 
ing of its own banks; sufficient, however, still 're-' 
mains to show that it was once no contemptible 
defence. The breadth I judged to be about sixty 
yards, and the depth ten or twelve feet. In some 
parts of it there is water, but in no considerable 
quantity. I was informed, that when the ditch 
was in repair, the water seldom, in the hottest 
season, sunk below the depth of four feet. An in- 
judicious faussebray, thirty feet wide, did not add 
to the security of the fortress. E 
The fragments of the wall likewise evince that 
this was a work of magnitude and labour. It is not 
easy to ascertain precisely what was its height, but 
we conjectured it at least thirty feet, ¢nd in breadth, 
at the base, not less than forty. It is composed of 
brick, badly cemented with clay mortar. Smail 
equidistant bastions, about 300 yards asunder, are 
still discoverable ; and there had been a parapet of 
masonry ; but the whole is in a state so ruinous, 
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and so covered with weeds and briars, as to leave 
very imperfect vestiges of its former strength. 

In the centre of each face of the fort there is a 
gateway about thirty feet wide; and these gate- 
ways were the principal entrances. The passage 
across the ditch is over a causeway raised on a 
mound of earth, that serves as a bridge and was 
formerly defended by a retrenchment, of which 
there are now no traces. 

- It is impossible to conceive a more striking pic- 
ture of fallen grandeur, and the desolating hand of 
war, than the inside of these walls displays. Alom- 
pra, when he got possession of the city in the year 
1757, razed every dwelling to the ground, and’ 
dispersed or led into captivity all the inhabitants, 
The temples or praws, which are very numerous, 
were the only buildings that escaped the fury of 
the conqueror ; and of these the great pyramid of 
Shoemadoo has alone been reverenced and kept in 
repair. 

The present king of the Birmans, whose go- 
vernment has been less disturbed than that of any 
' of his predecessors, early in his reign turned his 
thoughts to the population and improvement, as 
well as the extension, of his dominions, and seemed 
desirous to conciliate his subjects by mildness, ra- 
ther than to govern them by terror. He has ab- 
rogated some severe penal laws imposed by his 
predecessors upon the Taliens, or native Peguers. 
Justice is now impartially distributed; and the 
only distinction at present between a Birman and 
a Talien consists in the exclusion of the latter from 
places of public trust. aud power. 

No act of the Birman government is more like- 
ly to reconcile the Peguers to the Birman yoke, 
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than the restoration of their ancient, place of abode, 
and the preservation and embellishment of the— 
temple of Shoernadoo. The king, sensible of this, 
as well as of the advantages that must arise to the 
state, from the increase of culture and population, — 
five years ago issued orders to rebuild Pegue, en-_ 
couraged settlers by grants of ground, and invited 
the scattered families of former inhabitants to re- 
turn and repeople their deserted city. i 

His Birman majesty, more effectually to accom- 
plish this end, on the death of the late Maywoon, 
which happened about five years ago, directed his _ 
successor, the present governor, to quit Rangoon, 
and make Pegue his future residence, and the seat 
of provincial government of the thirty-two districts 
of Henzawuddy. * 7 

These judicious measures have so far succeeded, | 
that a new town has been built within the site of. 
the ancient city. But Rangoon possesses so many 
advantages over Pegue in a commercial point of, 
view, that persons of property who are engaged in 
business will not easily be prevailed upon to leave 
one of the finest sea-ports in the world, to. en- 
counter the difficulties of a new settlement, where | 
commerce, if any can subsist, must be very con- 
fined, from the want of a commodious navigation. 
The present inhabitants, who have been induced _ 
to return, consist chiefly of Rhahaans, or priests, 
followers of the provincial court, and poor Talien, 
families, who were glad to regain a settlement my 
their once magnificent metropolis. The number. 
altogether perhaps does not* exceed six or seven. 
thousand. Those who dwelt in Pegue during its 


* The Shanscrit name given to the province of Pegue 
by the Birmans. 
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former days of splendor are now nearly extinct, 
and their descendants and relatives scattered over 
the provinces of Tongho, Martaban, and Talow- 
meou. Many also live under the protection of the 
. Siamese. There is‘ little doubt, however, that the 
respect paid to their favourite temple of worship, 
and the security and encouragement held out. to 
those who venture to return, will, in time, accom- 
plish the wise and humane intentions of the Bir- 
man monarch. y 

Pegue, in its renovated and contracted state, 
seems to be built on the plan of the former city, 
and occupies about one half of its area. It is fenc- 
ed round by a stockade from ten to twelve feet 
high ; on the north and east sides, it borders on the 
old wall. . The plane of the town is not yet filled 
with houses, but a number of new ones are build- 
ing. There is one main street running east and 
west, crossed at right angles by two smaller streets 
not yet finished. At each extremity of the prin- 
cipal street, there is a gate in the stockade, which 
is shut early in the evening; and after that time 
entrance during the night is confined to a wicket. 
Each of these gates is defended by a wretched piece 
of ordnance, and a few musketeers, who never . 
post sentinels, and gre usually asleep in an adjoin- 
ing shed. There are two inferior gates on the north 
and south side of the stockade. 

The streets of Pegue are spacious, as are those 
of all the Birman towns that I have seen. The 
new town is well paved with brick, which the ruins » 
of the old plentifully supply ; and on each side of 
the way there is a drain to carry off the water. 
The houses of the meanest peasants of Pegue, and 
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throughout the Birman empire, possess manifest 
ailvantage over Indian dwellings, by being raised 
from the groued either on wooden posts or bam- 
beos, according to the size of the building. The 
kéoums or monasteries of the: Rhahaans, and the 
habitations of the higher ranks, are usually elevated 
six or eight, those of the lower classes from two te 
four feet. -e ; 
_ * There are no brick buildings either im Pegue or 
Rangoon, except such as belong to the king, or are 
dedicated to their divinity Gaudma ; his majesty 
having prohibited the use of brick or stone in pri- 
vate buildings, from the apprehension, as I was 
informed, that if people got leave to build brick 
houses, they might erect brick fortifications, dan- 
gerous to the secarity of the state. The houses, 
therefore, are all made ‘of mats, or sheathing boards, 
stpported on banrboos or posts ; but from their be- 
ing composed of such combustible materials, the in- 
habitants are under continual dread of fire, against 
whith they take every precaution. The roofs are 
lightly covered, and at each door stands a long 
bamboo, with an iron hook at the end, to pull 
down the thatch. There is also another pole, with 
a grating of iron at the extremity, abont three feet 
square, to suppress flame by pressure. Almost 
every house has earthen pots, filled with water, on 
the roof; and a particular class of people,* whose 


* These people are called Pagwaat; they are slaves of 
government ; men who have been found guilty of theft, 
and, through mercy, had their lives spared. They are dis- 
tinguished by‘a black circle on each cheek, caused by gun- 
pewder and punctuation ; as well as: by having on their 
breast, m Birman characters, the word Thief, and the name 
of the article stolen, as, on one that I asked to be explain- 
ed to me, Putchoo Khoo, cloth thief. These men patrole 
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business it isto prevent and extinguish fires, ya 
ambulate the streets during the night. 

The Maywoon’s habitation, though: not at all a 
magnificent mansion for the representative of reyal- 
ty, ym notwithstanding, a building of much respec- 
tability, compared to the other houses of Pegue. 
From an outside view, we judged it to be roomy, 
and to contain several apartments, exclusive of that 
in which he gives audience. It possesses, however, 
but few ornaments. Gilding is forbidden to all 
subjects of the Birman empire. Liberty even to 
lacker and paint the pillars of their houses, is:grant- 
ed to very few. ‘The naked wood gave an unfinish- 
ed appearance to the dwelling of the Maywoon, 
which, in other respects, seemed well adapted for 
the accommodation of a Birman family. 

‘The object in Pegue that most attracts and most 
merits notice, is the noble edifice of Shoemadoo,* 


.the stréets at night, to put out all: fires and-lights after a 
certain hour. ‘They act as.constables, and ace the public 
executioners, . 
-_ * Shoe or Shue, in the Birman tongue, signifies golden’; ; 
and there can be no doubt that: Madoo is a corruptien of 
Muhadovs, or Deo. I could nat learn fram the Birmans 
#he' origin or etymology of the term; it was explained to 
me as signifying a promontory that overlooked land and 
» water. Praw imports lord, and is always annexed to the 
‘name of a sacred building. It is likewise a sovereign and 
‘wsacerdotal tite, and is frequently. used by an inferiar 
when addressing his superior. The analogy between the 
‘Birmans and ancient Egyptians in the application of this 
term, as also in many other particulars, is highly deserv- 
Phra was the proper name under which the Egyptians 
first adored the Sun, before it reccived the allegorical ap- 
‘pellation of Osiris, or Author of Time ; they likewise con- 
ferred the same title on their kings and on their priests. 
In the first book of Moses, chap. xli. Pharaoh gives 
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-er the Golden Supreme.. This extraordinary pile 
of buildings.is erected on a double terrace, one 

-raised upon another. The lower and greater ter- 
‘race is about ten feet above the natural level of the 
-ground, forming an exact parallelogram. The up- 
-per and lesser terrace is similar in shape,: and rises 
-ebout twenty feet above the lower terrace, or thirty 
above the level of the country. I judged a side 
.of the lower terrace to be 1391 feet ; of the upper, 
‘684, ‘Fhe walls that sustained the sides. of the 

terrace, both upper and lower, are.in a. ruinous 
‘state; they were formerly covered with plaster, 
wrought into various figures. The area ‘of. the 
lower is strewed with the fragments of small: de- 
ccayed buildings; but the upper is free from filth, 
and is in tolerably good order, ‘hero is reason 

-to conclude that thie building and the fortress are 
-coeval,; as the earth of which the terraces are 
composed appears to have been taken from the 
‘ditch—there-being no other excavation in the city, 
or in its neighbourhood, that could have afforded 
.8 tenth part of the quantity. 

"The terraces are ascended by flights. of stone 
-steps, which are now broken.and neglected. On 
‘each side are dwellings of the Rhahaans, raised on 
timbers four or five feet from the ground. These 
houses consist only of a large hall. The wooden 
‘pillars that support them are turned with neatness ; 
: Joseph to wife, the daughter of Potiphera, or the priest 
of On.’ In the book of Jeremiah, a king of Egypt is 
styled Pharaoh Ophra ; and it is not a very improbable 
.conjecture that the title of Pharaoh, given to the successive 
_kings of Egypt, is a corruption of the word Phraw or 
Praw, in its original sense signifying the sun, and applied 


to the sovereign and priesthood, as thé representatives on 
_ earth of that splendid Plaminary: | 
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-the roofs are covered with tiles, and the. eides are 


- made of boards ;. and: there are a number of bare © 


benches in every house, on which the Rhabaans 
sleep; but we saw no other furniture. 

Shoemadoo is a pyramidical building, composed 
of brick and mortar, without excavation or aper- 
ture of any sort; octagonal at the base, and spiral 
at top. Each side of the base measures 162 feet. 
This immense breadth diminishes: abruptly ; and 
a similar building has, not unaptly, been compared 
in shape to a large speaking trumpet.* 

Six feet from the ground there is a wide projec- 
- tion that surrounds the base; on the plane of 
which are fifty-seven small spires of equal size, 
and equidistant. One of them measured twenty- 
seven feet in height, and forty in circumference at 
the:bottom. Ona higher ledge there is another 
row, consisting of fifty-three spires of similar shape 
- and measurement. 

A great variety of mouldings encircle the build- 
ing; and ornaments somewhat resembling the ~ 
fleur-de-lys surround the lower part of the spire. 
Circular mouldings likewise gird it to a considerable 
height, above which there are ornaments in stucco 
not unlike the leaves of a Corinthian capital; and 
the whole is crowned by a Zee, or umbrella of 
open iron-work, from which rises a rod with a gild- 
-ed pennant. 

» The tee, or umbrella, is to be seen on every sa- 
cred building that is of a spiral form. The raising 
and consecration of this last and indispensable ap- 
pendage, is an act of high religious solemnity, and 
a-season of festivity and relaxation. ‘The present | 

* See Mr Hunter’s oon of Pegue. 
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- King bestowed the tee that covers Shoemadvo. 
: It was made at the capital; and many of the prin- 


~ 


cipal nobility came down from Ummerapoora to 
be present at the ceremony of .its elevation. 


“+ The circumference of the tee. is fifty-six feet. 


It rests on an iron axis fixed in the building,. and 
is farther secured by large chains strongly rivetted 


. tothe spire. Round the lower rim of the tee are 
appended a number of bells, which, agitated by 


. the wind, make a continual jingling. . 


The tee is gilt, and it is said to be the intention 


- of the king to gild the whole of the spire. . All 


’ the lesser pagodas are ornamented with propér- 


, tionable umbrellas of similar workmanship, which 
. are likewise encircled by small bells. 


The extreme height of the edifice, from the Seva 


. of the country, is 361 feet, and above the interier 


: terrace, 331 feet. 


On the south-east angle of ‘the upper terrace 


- there are two handsome saloons, or kioums, lately 
- erected—the roofs composed of different stages, 
. supported by pillars. We judged the length of 


- each to be about sixty feet, and the breadth thirty. 


The ceiling of one is already embellished with 
gold leaf, and the pillars are lackered ; the decora- 
tion of the other is not yet completed. They are 


- made entirely of wood: the carving on the out- 


side is laborious and minute. We saw several un- 


. finished figures of animals and men. in grotesque 


attitudes, which were ed as ornaments for 


. Gifferent parts of the building. Some images of 


Gaudma, the supreme object of Birman enone 


- lay scattered around. 


At each angle of the interior and higher terrace 
there is a temple sixty-seven feet high. resembling, 
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~ in miniature, the: great temple. In front of that, 
- in the. south-west corner, are four gigantic repre- 
sentations, in masonry, of Palloo, or the evil ge- 
- nins, half. beast half human, seated on their hams, 
- each with a.large club onthe right shoulder. The 
- Pundit who accompanied me, ‘said that they re- 
sembled the Rakuss of the Hindoos. These are 
guardians of the temple. 

Nearly in the centre of the east face of the ares 
are two human figures in stucco, beneath a gilded 
umbrella. One, “standing; represents a man with 
a book “before him, and a pen in his hand; he is 
called Thasiamee, the recorder of mortal merits © 
and mortal misdeeds. ‘The other, a female figure 
kneeling, is Mahasumdera, the protectress of the 
- universe, so long as the universe is doomed to last; 
but, when the time of general dissolution arrives, 
by her hand the world is to be overwhelmed and 
. everlastingly destroyed. 

A small brick building near the north-east angle 
contains an upright marble slab, four feet high, and 
three feet wide. There is a long legible inscrip- 
tion on it. I was told it was an account of the 
donations of pilgrims of only a recent date. 

Along the whole extent of the north face of the 
upper terrace there is a wooden shed for the con- 
venience of devotees who come from a distant part 
of the country. On the north side of the temple 
are three large bells, of good workmanship, sus- 
pended nigh the ground, between pillars. Several 
deers horns lie strewed around. ‘Those who come 
to pay their devotions first take up one of the 
horns, and strike the bell three times,. giving an 
alternate stroke to the ground. ‘This act, I was 
told, is to anneunce tv the spirit of Gaudma the 
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approach of @ suppliant. There are several low 
benches near the foot of the temple, on which the 
person who comes to pray places: his offering-— 
commonly consisting of boiled rice, a plate of 
sweetmeats, or cocoa-nut fried in oil. When it is 
given, the devotee cares not what becomes of it ; 
the crows and wild dogs often devour it in pre- 
sence of the donor, who never attempts to disturb 
the animals. I saw several plates of victuals dis- 
posad of in this manner, and understood it to be 
the case with all that was brought. , 
There are many small temples en the areas of 
both terraces, which are neglected, and suffered to 
fall'into decay. Numberless images of Gandma 
lie indiscriminately scattered. A pious Birman 
who purchases an idol, “first procures the cere- 
mony of consecration to be performed by the Rha- - 
haans; he then takes his purehase to whatever sa- 
cred building is most convenient, and there places 
it within the shelter of a kioum, or onthe open 
ground before the temple; nor does he ever again 
seem to have any anxiety about its preservation, 
but. leaves the divinity to shift for-itself. Some 
of those idols are made of marble that is found m 
the neighbourhood of the capital of the Birman 
dominions, and admits of a very fine polish; many 
are formed of wood, and gilded, and a few are of 
silver; the latter, however, are not usually ex- 
posed and neglected like the others. Silver and 
gold is rarely used, except in the pcompomaca of 
household gods. 
On both the terraces are a number of white ey- 
lindrical fags, raised on bamboo poles. These flags 
are peculiar to the Rhahaans, and are considered 
as emblematic of purity, and of their sacred -furtc- 
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‘tion.  On‘-the top of the staff there is'a henza, or 
goose, the symbol both of the Birman and Regue 
nations. 

From the upper projection that surrounds the 
:base of Shoemadoo, the prospect of the circumja- 
cent country is extensive and picturesque; but it 
is a prospect, of nature. in her rudest state. There © 
are few. inhabitants, and scarcely any cultivation. 
‘The hills of Martaban. rise to the eastward, and 
the Sitang river, winding - along the plains, gives. 
‘ap interrupted view of its waters. To the north © 
‘west, about forty miles, are the Galladzet hills, 
‘whence the Pegue river takes its rise; hills re; 
amarkable only for the noisome effects of their at- 
ynosphere, In every. other direction, the eye looks. 
over a boundless plain, checquered by a wild i in- 
termixture of wood and water. 

‘Not being able to. procure any neatory in- 
formation respecting the antiquity of Shoemadoo, 
.I paid a visit to the Siredaw,.or superior, Rha- 
haan of the country, whose abode was situated in 
a shady grove of tamarind trees, about five miles 
south-east of the city, where every object seem- 
ed to correspond with the years and dignity of the 
possessor. The trees were ‘lofty ; a bamboo rail- 
ing protected his dwelling from the attack of war 
‘beasts ;. a neat reservoir contained clear water ; 
little garden supplied roots ; and his retreat <a 
well stocked with fruit-trees. Some young Rha- 
‘haans lived with him; and administered to his— 
wants with. pious respect. Though much ema- 
ciated, he seemed lively, and in full possession of 
his mental faculties ; his age, he said, was eighty- 
neven. The Rhahaans, although subsisting on 
charity, never solicit alms, or accept of money; I 
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therefore presented this venerable prelate of thé 
order with a piece of cloth, which was repaid by 
a grateful benediction. He told me, that’ in the 
convulsions of the Pegue empire, most of their 
valuable records had been destroyed ; but it was 
traditionally believed, that the temple of Shoema- 
doo was founded 2300 years ago, by two mer 
chants, brothers, who came to Pegue from Tal+ 
lowmeou, a district of one day’s journey east of 
Martaban. ‘These pious traders at first raised a 
temple one Birman eubit * in height. Sigeamee, 
or the spirit that presides over the elements, and 
directs the thunder and lightning, in the space of 
one night increased the size of the temple to two 
cubits; the merchants then added another cubit, 
which Sigeamee doubled in the ‘same short time. 
The building thus attained the magnitude of twelve 
eubits, when the merchants desisted; that the 
temple was afterwards gradually increased’ by stie- 
cessive monarchs of Pegue, the registers of whose 
names, with the amount of their’ contributions, 
had been Jost in the general ruin; nor’ could he 
inform ‘me of any authentic archives that had é 
scaped the wreck. 

In the afternoon, Dr Buchanan accompanied ii 
in a ride about a mile and a half to the eastward 
of the fort. Thorns and wild bamboos grew in 
this direction close to the ditch, and the road lay 
through woods intersected by frequent pathways. 
We saw no other habitation, than here and there 
a poor Peguer’s hut, beneath the shelter of a 
clump of bamboos; but the memorials of former 
populousness were thickly strewed. Hillecks of 
peer masonry; covered with the light — 

; -* ‘Pwenty-two inches. 
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which time generates upon a heap of rubbish, and 
the ruins of numerous temples, met the eye in 
every quarter. From these melancholy monu- 
ments we could trace the extent of the suburbs, 
which retained scarce any vestiges of former gran- 
deur; they merely served to point out ‘ campos 
ubi Troja fait.” We saw no gardens or inclo-. 
sures, nor any cultivation on that side of the fort ; 
but the pathways being trod by cattle, indicated 
that the country farther on was better inhabited, 
and probably in a state of higher improvement. 

Returning from our excursion, we met Mr 
Wood, who, early in the morning, attended by 
his own servants, and some Birman guides, had 
crossed to the west side of the river, to amuse 
himself with a day’s shooting. He found an in- 
considerable village on the opposite bank, in the 
neighbourhood of which there were rice planta- 
tions that. extended a mile westward. Beyond: 
these he entered a thick wood, consisting chiefly 
of the bamboo and pipal trees. Through this 
- wilderness he penetrated nine or ten miles, with- 
out meeting an inhabitant, or seeing a single dwell- 
ing. Some water-fowls and wood-pigeons were 
the reward of his toil. 

‘ South of Pegue, about a mile beyond the city 
walls, there is a plain of great extent, for the most 
part overgrown with wild grass and low brush- 
wood, and bare of timber trees, except where a sa-. 
cred grove maintains its venerable shade. A few’ 
wretched villages are to be seen, containing not 
more than twenty or thirty poor habitations. Small” 
spots of land have been prepared by the peasants 
for tillage, who seem to live in extreme poverty, 
notwithstanding they possess in their cattle the 
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means of comfortable subsistence; but they do 
not eat the flesh; aud I was told, what is re- 
markable enough, that they seldom drink the milk. 
Rice, gnapee, a species of sprat which, when half 
putrified, is made into a pickle, and used as a sea- 
soning for their rice, and oil expressed from a 
small grain, with salt, are almost their only articles - 
_ of food.. Their cows are diminutive, resem | 
the breed on the coast of Coromandel ; but the 
buffaloes are noble animals, much superior to those . 
of India. I saw here, for the first time, some of. 
a light cream-colour ; they are used, for draft and 
sacaline, and draw heavy loads on carts or small 
waggons, constructed with coneiderans neatness 
and ingenuity. 
The groves before mentioned are. objects of no, 
unpleasing contemplation ; they are the retreats of , 
such Rhahaans or priests as devote themselves to. 
religious seclusion, and prefer'the tranquillity. of. 
rural retirement to the noise and tumults of a town. 
In their choice of a residence they commonly se- 
' lect the most retired spots they can find, . where. 
Shady trees, particularly the tamarind and banyan, 
protect them from the noon-day sun. In these 
groves they build their kioums, and here they pass | 
their solitary lives. All kioums or monasteries, 
whether in town or country, are seminaries for. 
the education of youth, in which boys of a certain 
age are taught their letters, and instructed in mo- 
ral and religious duties. To these schools the 


neighbouring villages send their children, where. . 


they are educated gratis, no distinction being made 
between the son of the peasant and of him who 
wears the tsaloe, or string of nobility. A piece 
of ground contiguous to the grove is inclosed for a 
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a, where they sow vegetables and plant fruit- 
fees, ‘The Indian sweet potato, and the plantain, 
being the most nutritious, are principally cultivat- 
ed. The charity of the country people supply them 
abundantly with rice, and the few necessaries 
‘which their narrow wants require. . Abstracted 
from all worldly considerations, they do not occupy 
themselves in the common concerns of life. auey 
never buy, sell, or accept of money. 

The only article of consequence manufactured 
at Pegue, is silk -and cotton cloth, which the wo- 
‘men weave for their own and their husbands use: 
Tt is wrought with ‘considerable dexterity. The 
thread is well spun, the texture of the web is close 
anid strong, and it is mostly checquered like the 
- Scotch tartan ; but they make no more than what 
sgn for their own consumption. | Po 

In the town of ‘Pegue there are only three per- 
eons besides the Maywoon or viceroy, whose rank 
entitles them to distinction. These are, the Ray- 
woon, Chekey, and the Sere-dogee. The first is an 
old man turned of seventy, still vigorous and active; 
who, it seems, had distinguished himself by his 
prowess in former wars, and obtained his present 
post as the reward of valour. He is also invested - 
with high ‘military insignia, and has the privilege 
of wearing on his head a gilded-helmet, or basin, _ 
which. is never used except on state occasions, 
when. he exhibits a formidable representation of 
the meagre knight adorned ‘with Mambrino’s hel- 
miet. The Chekey is a middle aged man, dull 
and plethoric. Last in office was our acquain- - 
tance the Sere-dogee, about forty, ‘sadly afflicted 
with: the. rheumatiem. The assiduous attentions . 
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of this good natured man, though perhaps dictated 
by policy, were both pleasing and useful, and, to 
appearance at least, perfectly disinterested. I had 
presented him with some trifles, a piece of muslin, 
one of silk, and a few yards of broad cloth; which 
he accepted, he said, not for their value, but assa 
token of my good opinion. He one day brought 
his daughter, a child of six years old, with him to 
pay me a visit. After taking notice of her, I 
spread a piece of Bengal silk over her shoulders, 
as is the custom when one makes a present to an 
inferior. The father thanked me with great cor- 
diality, but returned the piece, saying, he feared 
I might think he brought the child with a view to 
extract a present; and that I should have occasion 
for all the articles I had got to give away, if I ex- 
pected to satisfy every body who would look for 
a gratification. I disclaimed the first supposition, 
but could not overcome the delicacy of his scru- 
ples. | | 
. These officers exercise the function of magi- 
strates, and hold separate courte at their own 
houses, for the determination of petty suits. Eack 
has his distinct department, but this private juris- 
-diction is very limited. All causes of importance 
relating te property, and matters of an high cri- 
sminal nature, are solemnly tried im open court. 
The three before-mentioned officers unite, and 
form a tribunal, which sits at the Rhoom,* or 
public hall of justice, where they hear the parties 
éxamine witnesses, and take depositions in writ- 
ing. These depositions are sent to the Maywoon, 
who represents the king, and the judges transmit 
sheir opinions along with the evidence, which the 
* Called Roundaye by Europeans. 
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‘Maywoon either confirms or rejects 4g he thinks 
_ proper, and, in cases of capital conviction, orders 
‘execution, or pardons the culprit. From his judg- 
‘ment there lies no appeal, except when it happens 
‘that an offender who holds an office under a royal 
‘commission is brought to trial. In that case, the 
‘minutes of the evidence taken in court must be 
forwarded to the council of state, to be by them 
‘submitted to the king, who himself applies the law, 
and awards the sentence. 

-. We had now spent nearly three weeks at Pe- 
gue, and seen every thing worthy of notice, which, 
in a place lately rescued from a desert state, could 
not be very interesting or various. Gathering clouds 
and a gloomy horizon foretold the approach of the 
south-west monsoon ; and we had reason shortly 
to expect the arrival of a royal messenger, to noti- 
fy his majesty’s pleasure in regard to our further 
progress. Having also several arrangements to 
make at Rangoon preparatory to our departure, 


. it became expedient to appoint a day for quitting 


Pegue. I therefore intimated to the Maywoon 
my intention, and fixed on the 25th to take my 
leave, on which day I visited him in form. After 
half an hour’s cheerful conversation, he asked me 
with much earnestness, whether we were pleased 
with the reception and treatment we had received. 
In return, I gave him. the most ample assurances 
of our entire satisfaction, expressed my sense of 
his past kindness, and my reliance on his future 
friendship. He seemed happy to find that we were 
contented, and handsomely apologized for the re- 
straint and apparent rudeness we had sustained on 
our first coming to Rangoon, which he said ori- 
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ginated in misconception. Thus we parted with 


perfect complacency on both sides. . | a 
Nor was this-acknowledgment, on my part, mere 
matter of empty compliment; although-I thaught, 
that, on certain occasions, he. might have relaxed 
from the ostentatious dignity which he cautiously 
preserved ; yet he never was deficient in polite- 
ness. His attentions to our accommodation and 
convenience were’ unremitting ; and we experienc- 
‘ed, during the term of our residence, uniform Civir 
lity from all-- his dependents, which, in fact, com- 
prises the whole of ‘the inhabitants of Pegue. —s- 
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CHAPTER XL - 


“ 


ESA—ABUNDANCE OF GAME—BUFFALOES—= 
THEIR ANTIPATHY TO THE COLOUR OF RED OR 
SCARLET—DEESA INFESTED BY TIGERS AND 
WILP ELEPHANTS—REACH RANGOON—GEO- 
GRAPHICAL POSITION OF PEGUE, ERRONEOUS+ 
LY LAID DOWN IN MODERN MAPS——-MEMBERS 
GF. FHE ENGLISH DEPUTATION RESIDE WITH- 
IN THE FORTIFICATIONS OF RANGOON—-MIS- 
TRUST EVINCED BY THE PRINCIPAL INHABI- 
TANTS—DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN OF RA- 
GOON—SWINE AND DOGS NUMEROUS— RE- 
CEIVE MUCH USEFUL INFORMATION FROM AN 
E¥TALIAN MISSIONARY — ACCOUNT OF THE 
PEOPLE CALLED CAREANERS--OF THE TEM- 
PLE OF SHOEDAGONG——BIR MANS FOND OF RE- 
LIGIOUS PROCESSIONS — ACCOUNT OF THE 
RHAHAANS, OR ECCLESIASTICS-—~MEET THE 
SEREDAW, OR HIGH PRIEST OF RANGOON— 
HIS CHARACTER—VIRGIN PRIESTESSES — 
REASON OF THE ABOLITION OF THEIR OR- 


‘DER. 


CarTain Thomas and Dr Buchanan, with a pro- 
portion of the baggage and servants, left Pegue on 


y.2 
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the 2st, to return to Rangoon; Mr Wood and 
myself were ready to embark on the 26th. We 
went on board in the afternoon, attended by the 
Nakhaan, two inferior officers of government, and 
the public interpreter; the remainder of our do- 
mestics followed in a separate boat. The heavy 
rains that fell during the night incommoded the 
rowers, and -retarded our. progré’s ; next morning 
the weather cleared up, but towards noon the sky 
-again became ‘overcast, and seemed to -promise3 
-stormy night. About two: o'clock we reached a 
village on the east bank, called Deesa, -at which 
place we found two commodious houses unogcu- 
-pied, close to the: river. Our boatmen being fa- 
-tigued, and there appearing no probability of being 
able to teach Rangoon by the night's tide, I judged 
it advisable to take up our quarters here see the 
moras. 
‘Shortly after our arrival had. heen. ccounced: 
| the ‘Miou-gee, or chief. person of the- village, came 
tp. pay his respects. He informed me, that at,this 
season of the year his village, and those:adjacent, 
were-nearly deserted. by the men, who- were all 
sent on the: service of government, to: make salt by 
-the sea-side, leaving their wives, children, -and 
. aged. parents at home. The article of salt ;pro- 
. duces a considerable revenue to the.state. -The 
- peasantry are employed in preparing it during the 
hot season. As soon as the monsoon sets in, they 
-.return to.their habitations, and till their lands un- 
til the time comes round for a renewal of their 
annual labour on the coast, which does not sccupy 
- more than four months in the year.. 
-Making inquiries respecting what game the 
country produced, the Mivt-aee told me that it 
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abounded in various kinds, particularly deer ; and 
that; if Ichose to walk out with my gun, he would 
be my guide, and undertake to show me a herd of 
antelopes at no great distance. I accepted the of- 
fer with pleasure. We went through the village, 
which did not contain more than fifty houses, com- 
fortable in appearance, and well raised from the 
ground. The women and children flocked to their 
‘doors, and screamed with astonishment at seeing 
‘such'a phenomenon as an English officer dressed 
- in his uniform. . Proceeding to the eastward, ar 
‘bout a mile from the town, we entered an exten- 
-sive plain, where the tall rank grass had been 
consumed by fire, to allow the growth of the more 
delicate shoots as pasturage for the cattle. Here 
-we soon discovered a herd of deer, but so. watch- 
fal and wild, that I could only get near enough 
-to fire a random shot from a rifle, which did not 
-take effect.. In endeavouring to approach them 
-unperceived, I left my servants and guide at a 
-considerable distance, and took a circuit by myself, 
,out of sight of my companions. . A drove of buf- 
_faloes ‘belonging to the villagers happened to be 
-nigh at the time that I discharged my gun. A- 
-larmed at the noise, the whole troop raised their 

heads, and, instead of running away, seemed to 
~ stand on the defensive. I walked leisurely from 
-them, when two came out of the herd, and, with 

their tails and heads erect, trotted towards me, 

not in a straight line, but making half a circle, as 
. if afraid to advance. ‘They were too near for me 

to think of escaping by flight, I therefore kept on 
‘at.a moderate pace, in an oblique. direction, stop- 

ping at times, with my face towards them, on 
which they also stood still, and looked at me; but 
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when I resumed my way, they immediately ad- 
vanced. In this circuitous manner, one of them 
came so close, that I felt my situation extremely 
awkward. I had reloaded my rifle whilst I walk- 
ed, but reserved it for an extremity. As the beast 
approached, I stopped more frequently, which al- 
ways checked his progress for a time; but he had 
now drawn so nigh, that I expected every instant 
to have a direct charge made at me. Fortunately 
the Miou-gee, from a distance, discovered my 
Situation. He hallooed out, and made signs, by 
‘taking off his blue cotton jacket, holding it up ia 
the air, and then throwing it down. I immediate~ 
ly ens his meaning, and, whilst I edged 
away, slipped off my scarlet coat, which I flung, 
together with my hat, into some long grass, where 
they lay concealed. The buffalo instantly desisted. 
from the pursuit, and returned towards the. herd, 
quietly grazing as he retired. This circumstance 
proves, that the buffalo entertains the same anti- 
pathy to the colour of red or scarlet that some o- 
ther animals are known to do. The Miou-gee, 
‘when I joined him, seemed quite as much alarmed 
as Iwas. He said, that if I had sustained any in- 
jury, his head would have paid the forfeit of the 
accident. 

The country inland appeared to be cleared of 
trees and brushwood to a considerable distance ; 
but on the banks of the river, to the north and 
south, the thickets bordered on the village, and I 
was told, abounded in jungle * fowl and peacocks; 


_* This is a bird well known to sportsmen in India, It 
differs little from the common barn-door fowl, except that 
the wild sort are aH similar in colour—a dark red, with 
black breast and legs, ‘The flesh is very delicate. 
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but my guide requested that I would not venture 
in; for fear of tigers, which he said, frequently 
‘came prowling round the village at night, and some- 
times carried away their dogs, but durst not attack 
their buffaloes, who, to all appearance, were a match 
for any tiger, and almost as fierce. ‘The inhabi- 
tants also complained of being much molested in 
the wet season by wild elephants, that occupy, in 
great numbers, a forest twelve miles to the north- 
east. These powerful animals, allured by the early 
crops of rice and sugar-cane, make predatory ex- 
cursions in large troops, and do a great deal of 
mischief, devastating more than they devour. The 
poor peasantry have often to lament the destruction 
of their most exposed plantations. 

Next morning, before daylight, we left Deesa 
with the first of the ebb. At ten o'clock we reach- 
ed Rangoon, and landed at our former dwelling 
below the town. Baba-Sheen, who had travelled | 
all night, arrived about the same hour from Pe- 
gue. 

Hew much is it to be lameni#d, that the coun- 
try we had just left; one of the fairest and most 
healthful on the globe, should remain, for the great- 
er part, a solitary desert, whilst so many of the 
inman race are condemned to languish away life 
in noxious regions, or extract, by incessant labour, 
@ scanty subsistence from a barren soil! The 
natives of the adjacent islands of Nicobar, whose. 
swollen limbs and diseased bodies evince the pes-. 
tilential atmosphere they breathe, might here prove 
useful members of general society, live in the en-. 
joyment of a salubrious climate, supply their own, 
and cqutribute to relieve the wants of others. But. 
it must require a long and. uninterrupted term of. 
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"peace to renew the population of Pegne. Shéutd 
it ever be so fortunate, there can be little doubt 
‘that Pegue will be numbered amongst the moat 
Mourishing and delightful countries of the East. — 
' The authorities on which the geography of the - 
eity and river of Pegue has been laid down, though 
doubtless the best that could be procured,:-ere_ 
nevertheless far from being accurate. The Pegwe 
river is called by the natives, Bagoo Kiowp,' or 
‘Pegue rivulet, to distinguish it from Mioupy-er 
river. It is navigable but a very few miles to the 
northward of the city ef Pegue, and for this it-is 
indebted wholly to the action of the tide. « Is-bae 
mo. communication with the sea, except by the 
Rangoon river, and in the fair season, st_low 
water, is almost dry. There seems to have been 
a mistake of this stream for the Sitang river, a- 
bout fiftéen miles east of Pegue, which is a great 
and independent body of water, that. partly de- 
ee re oe eo 
is called the Pegue river. 

Nor does: the’ meridian measurement of the 
city of Pegue, as reported by former travellers, | 
at all correspond with later observations. Mr 
Wood, an accurate astronomer, and furnished with 
excellent instruments, places Pegue in 17° 40° 
north latitude, above forty geographical miles south 
of the position assigned ta it in the map. ‘The 
difference in longitude is less than that of Tatitndes 
Mr Wood, from « mean of observations of the int 
mersion and emersion of Jupiter’s eatellites, de- 
termines Pegue to be in 96° 11’ 15”, about thirty. 
two miles west of its supposed situation. This 
eastward error may have: given occasion to the 
mistake of the Sitang river for that of Pegue. In- 
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deed the authorities for the geography of this coun- 
try are, in most places imperfect, and in some al- 
together erroneous. 

The ruinous state and uncomfortable situation 
of the dwelling assigned to us on our first arrival, 
rendered it desirable to remove into the town ; 
and, as a proper understanding was now establish- 
ed with the Rangoon government, no objection 
whatever was made to our taking up our abode 
wherever we thought proper. I accordingly hired 
two large houses, one for the gentlemen of the de- 
putation, the other for our attendants. These were 
made of timber, sufficiently spacious, but ill adapt- 
ed to the climate, being close, and covered with 
tiles, which retained and transmitted the heat long 
after the sun had set. They were, however, the 
best that could be procured, and we felt ourselves 
more at ease from residing within the inclosure of 
what is called the fort of Rangoon. 

- Being freed from the restraint imposed on us 
before we went to Pegue, we now enjeyed the full 
liberty of collecting information, and seeing what- 
ever was worth notice. Although a liberal license 
was thus granted to us, I still found, on the part 
_ of those persons who were best capable of com- 
municating knowledge, a mistrastful unwillingness 
to reply to my questions, which they evaded, rather 
than declined answering; a conduct that createdin . 
me more regret than surprise. It was a natural: 
jealousy, which at this time I did not think it pru- 
dent to increase, by minute inquiries into the in- 
ternal state of the country, and the political eco- 
nomy of their government. 

Increasing trade, and consequent population, have 

extended the present town far beyond the limits 
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that formerly comprehended Rangoon, ag it was 
originally founded by Alompra. It stretches ‘along 
the bank of the river about a mile, and is not more 
than « third of a mile in breadth. The city or 
miou * is a square, surrounded by a high stockade, 
and on the northside it is further strengthened by 
an indifferent fosse, across which a wooden bridge 
is thrown. In this face there are two gates, in 
each of the others only one. Wooden stages are 
erected in several places within the stockade; for 
' musketeers to stand on in case of an attack. ‘On 
the south side, towards the river, which is abéut 
twenty or thirty yards from the palisade, there are 
a number of ‘huts, and three wharfs, with cranes 
for landing goods. A battery of twelve cannon; 
six and nine pounders, raised on the’ bank, com- 
mands the river; but the guns and carriages are 
in such a wretched condition, that they coulddo 
little execution. Close to the principal wharf are 
two commodious wooden houses, used by the mer- 
chants as an exchange, where they usually meet 
in the eool of the morning and evening, to converse 
and transact business. The streets of ‘the town 
are narrow, and much inferior to those of Pegue; 
but clean, and well paved. ‘There are numerous 
channels to carry off the rain, over which strong 
planks are laid, to prevent an interruption of “in- 
tercourse. ‘The houses are raised on posts from 
the ground ; the smaller supported by bamboos, the 
larger by strong timbers. All the officers of go- 
vernment, the most opulent merchants, and per- 
sons of consideration, live within the fort. Ship- 
wrights, and people of inferior rank, inhabit the 


* Miou is a term applied either to a city or a district. 
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seburbs; and one entire street, called Twckally, 


is exclusively assigned to common prostitutes, who 
are not permitted to dwell within the precincts of 
the fortification. 

. Swine are suffered to roam about the town at 
large. . These animals, which are with reason held 
unclean, do not belong to any particular owners ; 
they are servants of. the public, common scaven- 
gers. They go under the houses, and devour the 
filth. The Birmans are also fond of dogs, num- 
bers of which infest the streets. The breed is 
small, and extremely noisy.. Whenever we walk- 
.ed.out, the inhabitants. were apprised of our ap- 
proach by the loud barking of these troublesome 
curs. 

I was now. honoured: occasionally with Visits 
from all the men of official. consequence in Ran- 
goon ; but although they paid me this compliment, 
the greatest formality and caution were still pre- 
served in their deportment and language. Baba- 
Sheen was the only person with whom we held 
familiar intercourse, and through him every atten- 
tion was ea to our wants. From this, conduct, 
however, I judged it prudent to suspend the as- 
‘tronomical observations, which Mr Wood was de- 
sirous to make, and not toemploy my draftsman until 
a longer acquaintance had removed their suspicions. _ 
: Amongst the foreigners who came to pay their 
respects to the English gentlemen, was an Italian 
missionary, named Vincentius Sangermano, who 
had been deputed to this country about twenty 
years before, by the. Society. de Propaganda. He 
_ geemed a very respectable and intelligent man, 

‘spoke and wrote the pane eee fluently, 
, VOL. I. tee JX 
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gad was held in high estimation hy the natives for 
kis exeniplary life and imeffensive manners. His 

congregation consisted of the descendants of for~ 
mer Portuguese colonists, who, though numerous, 
are'in general véry poor. They, however, had 
erected a neat chapel, and purchased for thew 
pastor a piece of ground a mile from the town, on 
which a neat comfortable dwelling was built, and 
@ garden inclosed. He is indebted for his subste- 
tence to the voluntary contributions of his fleck. 
In return for their charity, he educates their ehil-~ 
dren, instructs them in the tenets of the Romish 
faith, and performs mass twice a day at the 
chapel. 

From this reverend father I received stich mses 
ful information. He teld ‘me of a singular descrip- 
tion of people called Carayners, or Carianers, that 
inhabit different parts of the country, particalarly 
the western provinces of Dalla and Bassien, seve- 
ral societies of whom also dwell in the districts 
adjacent to Rangoon. He represented them as a 
simple, innocent race, speaking a langnage dis- 
tinct from that of the. Birmans, and entertaining 
rudé notions of religion. ‘They lead quite a pas- 
toral life, and are the most industrious subjects of 
the state. Their villages form a select commu- 
nity, from which they exclude all other sects ; and 
never reside in a city, intermingle, or marry ‘with 
strangers. They profess, and strictly observe, uni- 
versal peace—not engaging in war, or taking. part 
in contests for dominien—a system that necessa- 
rily places them in a state of subjection to the 
ruling power of the day. Agriculture, the care 
ef cattle, and rearing poultry, are almost their 
only opeupations. A great part of the provisions 
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ased in the country is raised by the Carianers, and 
they particularly excel in gardening. They have, 
of late years, been heavily taxed and oppressed by 
the great Birman landholders; in consequence of 
which numbers have withdrawn into the moun- 
tains of Arracan. They have traditional maxims 
of jurisprudence for their internal government, but 
are without any written laws ;—custom, with 
them, constitutes the law. Some learn to speak 
the Birman tongue, and a few can read and write 
it imperfectly.. They are timorous, honest, mild 
in their manners, and exceedingly hospitable to 
strangers. 

The temple of Sheedagon,* or Dagoung, about 
two miles and a half north of Rangoon, is a very 
grand building, although not so -high, by twenty - 
five or thirty feet, as that of Shoemadoo at Pegue. 
It is much more ornamented. The. terrace on 
ees it stands is raised on a meaky eminence, con- 


, The name. ¢f this temple, which signifies Golden Da- 
‘gon, naturally recalls to mind the passages in the Seri 
_ sures where the ‘ house of Dagon’ is mentioned, and 
image of pesolaey bows down as the holy ark, 


_ © Next came one . 
_ Who mourn’d in earnest, when the captive ark * 
- Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopt off 
Ws his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 
here he fell flat, and sham’d his worshippers ; 
on his name, sea-monster, upward man 

re dewnward fish: yet had his temple high 

Rear’d in Azotus, dreaded through the coast ) 

OF Palestine, in Gath and Ascaion, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds.’ 

Mitron, B. I, 


‘The resemblance is too striking to pass unnoticed ; ‘at 
* the same time it should be observed, that analogies of this 


: ind, though always pleasiag, are often deceptive. . -. 
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‘siderably’ higher than the -cireumjavent country. 
.It is ascended by above a hundred ‘stone steps, 
"that have been suffered to fall into decay. . The 
’ situation renders | ‘Shoedagon a conspicuous object 
-at-the distance of many miles. .The tee, and the 
“whole of the spire are richly gilded; which, when 
the sun shines, ‘exhibit ‘a ange agers *p- 
pearance. . 
>. The small auxiliary buildings are yet more as 
‘merous than those that surround the ‘base of the 
Pegue Temple. Perceiving that several of these 
«Were in @ ruinous state, whilst the foundations of 
others were just laid, and some half finished, I 
‘asked why tliey did not repair the damages of the 
‘old before they ereeted’ new ones; and was told, 
- that to mend a‘decayed praw or temple,’ though 
. an act of piety, was not so meritorious as to erect 
/@new one. That sometimes the old ones were 
- repaired by those who were unwilling or unable.to 
be at the expense of a complete building ; but this 
- entirely depended on the means and inclination of 
_ the donor. Pee 4 
The borders of the terrace on which the temple 
is raised are planted with shady trees in regular 
rows; From this eminence there is a beautiful 
and extensive prospect; the Pegue and Rangoon 
rivers are seen winding through a level wood#coun- 
‘try, and the temple of Syriam, little inferior to those 
that have been described, stamds near the junction 
of the streams, The*rainy monsoon had now set 
in, and inundations were formed in several places. 
It would have been a more’ pleasing, though per- 
. haps less picturesque scene, had the plains. been 
_ Cleared, and the fields laid out for cultivation. 
We could observe few marks of: improvement ; 
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wvoods, -lakes, and rivers, presented themeelves on 


every side. 

The read leading from the city to the temple is 
formed with care. A wide causeway in the centre 
prevents the rain from ledging, and throws it off 
to the-sides. Numberless little spires are ranged 
along the edge of the road, in which are niches te 
receive small images of their divinity Gaudma. 
oe kioums, or monasteries, lay in this direcr 

tion—generally removed a short distance from the 
publi way, under the shade of pipal or tamarind 


The Birmans, like all the natives of the East, 
care fond ef -pracessions. Scarcely a week passep 
-that there is not a religious display in Rangoon—- 
either a funeral of some person who leaves suffi- 
‘cient to defray the. expense ef a pompous public 
-burniag, or the eeremony of admitting youths into 
‘the convents of the Rhahaans, On the latter oc- 
casion parents vie with each other, and spare no 
:east. -The principal ebarge consisw in entertain- 
‘menjs, and the customary presents to the Rha- 
.haans. The age of induction is generally from 
-eight to twalve years. When a boy is to be in- 
‘troduced into a convent, either as a temporary re- 
_sident, er with a view to future consecration, his 
friends prepare their offerings of cloth, rice, pre- 
- serves, fruit, fans, cushions, mats, and household 
‘utensils. On an appointed day ke parades the 
- streets, dressed in yellow, and mounted en a horse 
Yichly caparisoned, led by two servants. A bayd 
-of music goes before, and a party of Rhahaans 
encircle him. His male friends folow in a troop, 
and the females of their oo bring up the rear 


. = . 
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—the latter carrying on their-heada the ‘offtrings 
meant for the Rhahaans. Thus they proceed to 
the convent of which the novice is:to become 2 
member, where he is presented in form to the se- 
nior of the brotherhood. This ceremony is re- 
peated three times, and at each perambulatioa fresh 
eo are to be provided. 
The kioums, -or convents, of the Rhahaans are 
different j in their structure from common houses, 
‘and.much resemble the architecture of the Chi- . 
nese. They ere made entirely of wood. The 
roof is composed of different stages, supported by 
strong pillars; the inside comprehends one large 
‘hall; the whole house is open at the sides. Some 
‘are curiously carved with various symbolic repre- 
‘sentations of the divinity. There are no apart- 
‘ments for the private recreation of the Rhahaana. 
‘Publicity is the prevailing system of Birman con- 
“duct, and they ada of no secrets either in church 
‘or state. - : 
- From the many convents in the neighboushood 
‘of Rangoon, the-number of Rhahaans and Phon- 
‘ghis * must be very considerable ;—I was told that 
“it exceeded 1500. This estimate must. include 
‘those in their noviciate. Like the Carmelites, they 
‘go barefooted, and have their heads close shaven, 
‘on which they never wear any covering. : 
Yellow is the only colour worn by the priest- 
‘hood. They-have a long loose cloak which they 
‘wrap round them, so as to-cover most part of the 
body. They profess celibacy, and to abstain from 
‘every sensual indulgence. The prescribed pu- 
-nishment for a Rhahaan detected in en act of in- 


" ® The inferior order of priests, ‘vulgarly called Talla- 
poins, 7h 
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continence, ts expulsion and public disgrace. The 


delinquent is seated on an ass, and his face daubed 
with black paint, interspersed with spots of white; 
He is thus led through the streets, with a drum 
beating before him, and afterwards turned’ out. of 
the ‘city ; but such instances of degradation are 
‘very rare. The juniors are: restricted from wan- 
‘dering about licentiously, either by day or night. 
‘There is a prior inevery convent, who has a dis- 
‘eretionary power to grant permission to go abroad. 
The Rhahaans never dress their own victuals, 
‘holding it an abuse of time to perform any of the 
‘common functions of life, which, so long as they 
occupy, must divert them from the abstract con- 
‘templation of-the divine essence. ‘They receive 
“the contributions of the laity ready cooked, and 
‘prefer cold food to hot. At the dawn of, the 
‘morning, they begin to perambulate the town; to 
‘collect supplies for the day. Each convent sends 
‘forth a certain number of its members, who walk 
‘at a quick pace through the streets, supporting 
“with the right arm a blue lackered box, in which 
‘the donations are deposited. These usually consist 
Sof boiled rice mixed with oil, dried and pickled 
“fish, sweetmeats, fruit, &c. During their walk, 
‘they never cast their eyes to the right nor to the 
‘left, but keep them fixed on the ground. They do 
not stop to solicit, and seldom even look at the 
‘donors, who appear more desirous to bestow, than 
the others to receive. ‘The Rhahaans eat. but 
“once a day, at the hour of noon. A much larger 
‘quantity of provision being commonly procured 
- than suffices for the members of the convent, the 
surplus is disposed of, as charitably as it was gi- 
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ven, to the needy stranger, or the poer scholars 
who daily ateended them, to be instructed in let~ 
ters, and taught their moral and religious duties. 
In the various commotiens of the empire, I 
 wever heard that ‘the Rhahaans had taken any ac- 
tive share, or publicly interfered in politics, or 
ehgaged in war. By. this prudent eonduct they 
excited no resentment. The Birmans and Peguers 
professing the same religion, whoever were con- 
querors equally reapected the ministers of their 
faith. : 


I had ‘hear! much of the veneration paid to thé 
Seredaw, or head of the Rhahaans at Rangoon, 
and by chance had-an opportunity of seeing him. 
‘He lived in a very handsome monastery, half a 
mile from town, on the road leading to Shoeda- 
gon. One evening, taking my customary walk, I 
met him returning frem the pageds. There was 
nothing to distinguish him from the common Rha- 
haans; he wore the same yellow dress, and his 
chead and feet were bare. His years and abstracted 
appearance induced me to ask who he was. On 
being told, I turned and joined company. with 
him, for he would not have stopped or gone eut 
of his way had a monarch accosted him. He en- 
tered freely into conversation, but kept his eyes 
fixed invariably on the ground before him. He 
was a little old man, of seventy-five, and still 
walked with firm step on even ground; but when 
he ascended the stairs of his dwelling, he required 
support. He goes every day, at. the same hou, 
to the temple, to offer his devotions, and performs 
the journey, which, going and returning, cannet 
‘he less than four miles, en foot. Approaching his 
grove, he civilly asked me to come in and rest 
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myself. I followed him, and we: took our seats 
on mats spread on the floor, in the centre of a 
large and lofty hall. Severalwyoung Rhahaans, 
who had attended him in his walk, ranged them- 
selves at a small distance. I was, however, dis- 
appointed in the expectations I had formed. He 
betrayed a worldly ‘pride inconsistent with his 
years and sacred function. He announced, with 
‘much:pomp}. that. he was the head of the church 
-at» Rangoon; .and »ostentatiously displayed, .en- 
‘graven on iron plates, his sacerdotal titles, which 
-had. been conferred..on him bythe present and 
ithe late king.. He.seemed to possess little of ,the 
‘humility which distinguished..the aged. prelate of 
~Pegue ; and I left him, impressed with much less 
‘reverence than I had entcatianed for his character 
teothive our interview. ) 
I -was.told, that. formerly shen were nunneries 
cof virgin priestesses, who, like the Rhahaans, wore 
cyellow garments, cut off their hair, and: devoted 
themselves to chastity and religion; but these: so- 
~cieties were long ago. abolished, as, being injurious 
-to the population of the state.. At present there 
yare a few old women who shave their heads, wear 
-a white dress, foliow funerals, and carry water to 
- the convents ; and these venerable dames have 
- some portion of respect paid to.them. | 
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CHAPTER “XII. 


POPULATION | oF RANGOUN—-AM ASYLUM FOR 
' INSOLVENT DEBTORS —RELIGIOUS TOLERA- 
-- TRON. GRANTED TO FOREIGNERS~-PROVINCE 
OF DALLA, AND TOWR-OF MAINDU—MIMA- 
‘SHUN-RUA, OR THE VILLAGE OF PROSTITUTES. 
- «mBpARBAROUS LAW RESPECTING THE FEMALE 
‘ RELATIONS OF INSOLVENT DEBTORS-—TREAT- 
MENT OF -THE WOMEN-—RIVER OF RANGOON 
COMMODIOUS FOR SHIP-BUILDING——-SEVERAL. 
Sites OF SURTHEN ON THE 8STOCKS-—BIRMAN 
SHIPWRIGHTS—IMPERIAL MANDATE ARRIVES 
- YOR THE ENGLISH DEPUTATION TO PROCEED 
- £0 THE CAPITAL—THE MAYWOON OF PEGUE 
ORDERED TO ACCOMPANY IT-—HUNTSMEN EM+ 
PLOYED TO CATCH ALLIGATORS AND RHINO+ 
CEROSES——REVERENCE OF THE BIRMANS FOR 
THEIR BRA MINICAL ASTROLOGERS=—THEY DB- 
-< CLARE A PROPITIOUS DAY FOR THB. MAY¥= 
WOON TO -DEPART-—HE LEAVES. RANGOON«~ 
ENGLISH DEPUTATION PREPARES TO FOLLOW 
-——DESCRIPTION OF THE BOATS, &c. 


THE population of Rangoon is considerable. There 
are 5000 registered taxable houses in the city and 
suburbs. If each house be supposed to contain six 
people, the estimate will-amount to 30,000. Hav- 
ing long been the asylum of insolvent debtors from 
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the different setilements of India, it is’ crowded 
with foreigners of desperate fortunes, who find 
from the Birmans a friendly reception, and, for the 
most part, support themselves by carrying on a 
petty trade, which affords a decent subsistence to 
those who act prudently. Here are to be found 
fugitives from all countries of the East, and of all 
complexions. The exchange, if I may so call the 
common place of their meeting, exhibits a motley 
assemblage of merchants, such as few towns of 
much greater magnitude can produce; Malabars, 
Moguls, Persians, Parsees, Armenians, Portuguese, 
French, and English, all mingle here, and are en- 
gaged in various branches of ecommerce. The 
members of this discordant multitude are not. only 
ermitted to reside under the protection of go- 
vernment, but likewise enjoy the most liberal to- 
leration in matters of religion. They celebrate their 
several rites and festivals, totally disregarded by 
the Birmans, who have no inclination to make 
proselytes. In the same street may be heard the 
solemn voice of the Muezzin, calling pious Islam~- 
ites to early prayers, and the bell of the Portu- 
guese chapel tinkling a summons to Romish Chris- 
tians. Processions meet and pass each other, 
without giving or receiving cause of offence. The 
Birmans never trouble themselves about the reli- 
gious opinions of any sect, nor disturb their ritual 
ceremonies, provided they do not break the peace, 
or meddle with their own divinity Gaudma ; but 
if any person commit an outrage, which the Mus- 
sulmen, in their zeal for the true faith, will some- 
times do, the offender is sure to be put into the 
stocks ; and if that does not calm his turbulent 
enthusiasm, they bastinado him into tranquillity. 
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: The violence of the rainy monsoon. prevented 
our making distant excursions, which, in the pre- 
sent stage of the mission, I should perhaps have 
avoided had the .weather been favourable. Our 
morning rides and evening. walks seldom extended 
beyond the great temple, that being the best road. 
" Dr Buchanan one morning. went across to the west 
side of the river, on the bank of which, Opposite 
to Rangoon, is a considerable town, called Maindu, 
the residence of. the governor of the province .o€ 
Dalla, who has already been mentioned.as having 
come down to meet the deputation on its first.ar- 
rival, This. government is entirely distinct frem 
Rangoon, on the east side. The rank of :the go- 
‘yernor is much inferior to that of the Maywoon.of 
-Pegue ; notwithstanding which, the latter :canne$ 
‘apprehend a criminal within the jurisdiction of 
‘Dalla, by his own authority. The city of: Dalla, 
from whence the province takes its name, is:sad 
‘to be on the west side of the China Buckier river, 
‘and was formerly a placq,of considerable import- 
ance. The town of Maindu is composed of one 
‘long street. At the east end is a creek, which: gade 
-all the way to Bassien, and has ‘twelve feet depap 
of water at high tide; on the west side is.a smalles 
‘creek, on the bank of which stands a village called 
-Mima-Shun-Rus, or the village of prostitutes, be- 
ing inhabited wholly by. women of that description, 
Prostitution in this, as in all other countries, is 
the ultimate resort of female wretchedness. But 
here it is often attended: with circumstances of. pe- 
-culiar and unmerited misery. Many wha follow 
‘this. course of life are not at their own. disposal, 
mor receive the earnings of their unhappy. profes- 
sion. They are slaves sold by creditors to a licens; 
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ed pander, for debts more frequently contracted by 
others than by themselves. According to the laws 
of Pegue, he who incurs a debt which he cannot 
pay becomes the property of his creditor, who may 
claim the insolvent debtor as his slave, and oblige 
him to perform menial service until he liquidates 


‘the debt. Nor does the unhappy man always suffer 


in his own person alone ; his immediate relatives 
are often included in the bond, and, when that is 
the case, are liable to be attached and sold to dis- 
charge the obligation. The wretchednéss into 
which this inhuman law plunges whole families is | 
not to be described. Innocent women are often 
dragged from domestic comfort and happiness; and, 
from the folly or misfortune of the master of the 
house, in which they perhaps have no blame, are 
sold to the licensed superintendant of the Tackally, 


who, if they possess attractions, pays a high price 


for them, and reimburses himself by the wages of 
their prostitution. 

In their treatment of the softer sex the Birmans 
are destitute both of delicacy and humanity, con- 
sidering women. as little superior to the brute stock 


of their farms. The lower class of Birmans make 


no seruple of selling their daughters, and even their 
wives, to foreigners who come to pass a temiporary 
residence amongst them. It reflects no disgrace on 
anyof the parties, and the woman is not disho- 
noured by the connexion. 

_ Respecting the trade of Rangoon, the commo- 
dities which the country is capable of producing, 
the present state of its commerce, and the obstacles: - 
that check its growth, I shall have occasion to 
speak more at length in another part of this work. 

VOL. I. ‘ 8 
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It’ is sufficient here to. observe, that teak, thé most 
durable wood that is known, and best adapted for 
the construction of ships, is produced in the forests 
of the Birman and Pegue empires in inexhaustible 
abundance. The river of Rangoon is equally com- 
modious for the construction of ships. The spring 
tides rise twenty feet in perpendicular height. ~The 
banks are soft, and so flat that there is little need 
of labour for the formation of docks. Vessels of 
any burden may be built. Nature has liberally 
done het part to render Rangoon the most flourish- 
ing seaport of the Eastern world. 

_ There were at this time several ships from 600 to 
1000 tons burden on stocks. One belonging to the 
Maywoon of Pegue, about 900 tons, was consi- 
dered by professional men as a specimen of excel- 
lent workmanship. It was entirely wrought by 
Birman carpenters, and formed on a French model, 
as are most of the ships built in this river, the 
Birmans having received their first rudiments of 
the art from that nation. Three or four vessels of 
burden were likewise in a state of forwardness,. 
belonging to English adventurers; and one still 
larger than the rest, almost ready to be launched,’ 
the property of the governor of Maindu, the town: 
on the opposite side. If this ship was not com- 
posed of prime materials, the building at least sas: 
well attended to. Every morning the governét’s 
wife crossed the river in her husband's barge, at-: 
tended by two or three female servants. After 
landing, she commonly took her seat on one of 
the timbers-in the yard, and overlooked the work- 
men for some hours, after which she returned home, 
and seldom missed coming back in the evening, to 
see that the day's task had been completed. The 
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slip on which the ship was built happened to be 
contiguous to our first habitation, a circumstance 
that caused us to remark her constant visits. Cu- 
riosity, however, did not prompt her, or any of her 
attendants, to come within our precincts, whilst 
decorum deterred us from making advances to- 
wards an acquaintance. Her husband never ac- 
companied her, and she did not seem to require 
his aid. Women in the Birman country are not 
only good housewives, but likewise manage the 
more important mercantile concerns of their hus- 
bands, and attend to their interests in all outdoor 
transactions. ‘They are industrious to the greatest 
degree, and are said to be good mothers, and sel- 
dom from inclination unfaithful. wives. If this be 
a true character, they meet with a most ungener- 
ous return, for, as was before observed, the men 
treat them as beings of a very subordinate order. 
Whilst we admired the structure and materials 
of these ships, we could not overlook the mode in 
which the work was executed, and the obvious 
merit of the artificers. In Bengal, a native, car- 
penter, though his business is commonly well done, 
yet, in his manner of performing it, excites the 
surprise and ridicule of Europeans. He cuts his 
wood with a diminutive adze, in a feeble and slow 
manner ; and when heswants to turn a piece of 
timber, has recourse to a coolee, or labourer, that 
attends him. Numbers there compensate for the 
want of individual energy ; notwithstanding this, 
they finish what they undertake in a masterly man- 
ner. The Birman shipwrights are athletic men, 
and possess, in an eminent degree, that vigour 
which distinguishes Europeans, and gives. them 
pre-eminence over the enervated natives of the 
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East; nor do I imagine that the inhabitants of any 
country are capable of greater bodily exertion than 
the Birmans. 

The month of May was now far advanced, ead 
we became a little impatient at remainitg so long 
im a state of uncertainty, especially as the officere 
of government did not at all relax in the formality 
énd coldness of their deportment,:-nor were we yet 
assured what might be the nature of oar reception 
St court. From this unpleasant state of suspense 
we were at length agreeably relieved by the earé 
rival of a letter from the Maywoon ‘of Pegwe to 
the council of Rangeon, ecquainting them that he 
hed received the imperial mandate te make pre- 
parations for our conveyance by water to the ca 
pital; and that it was his majesty’s farther plea: 
sure that he should accompany the deputation in 
person. Baba-Sheen lost no time in imparting té 
ime the intelligence, which was soon after commu- 
nicated-by an official messege from the Raywoon; 
inviting me to the Rhoom, or public hall, to heat 
the order formally anneunced im council. This 
was a ceremony which I begged leave to decline ; 
but I sent my Moonshee, or Persian secretary, to 
&tend the meeting. 

' Our visit to Ummerapoora being now a measuré 
decided on by the highest authority, it became re- 
quisite to make seme inquiries respecting our ac- 
‘eommodations for the voyage. Being well awaré 
that no steps could be taken except through the 
regular channels of authority, I applied to the Ray- 
woon to obtain permission to purchase suitable 
boats for the use of the deputation. An inferior 
officer waited on me, to represent, on the part of 
the Raywoon, that it was inconsistent with the 
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usage of their government to admit of a public: 
minister being at any expense for his conveyance ; 
and that the superintendant of the port had re-: 
ceived instructions to prepare as many boats as I 
thought necessary. This, I understood, was an 
established point of etiquette, from which they: 
could not possibly recede. I expressed regret at 
putting the government to so great an expense ; 
' but requested, as the season was boisterous, and 
the voyage not a short one, that the vessels might 
be examined by an English shipwright, and such 
alterations made as would render them commo- 
dious to Europeans, which the boats of the na- 
tives, both from their structure and insufficient 
covering, are far from being. My desire meta 
cheerful compliance. 

Conformably to the imperial mandate, the May- 
woon left Pegue, and arrived at Rangoon on the 
25th of May. His retinue was numerous; and as 
no person of high official consequence, when sum- 
moned to attend the Golden Feet, can assure him- 
self of returning to his government or office, in 
erder to be prepared for whatever might occur, he 
brought with him his wife and family as the com-. 
panions of his voyage. On the day after his ar- 
rival I paid him a visit. He was extremely civil, 
and assured me of his ready services on every oc- 
casion. ate fe 

About this time an order came from court to: 
the provincial government of Pegue, which fur-. 
nished a subject of much conversation. I was 
told that the Emperor of China, having never seen: 
a rhinoceros or an alligator, entertained an ardent 
desire to view those formidable animals before his 
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death, and had intimated his wish, through’a pro- 
vincial legate from Yunan, who had lately arrived 
at Ummerapoora for the purpose of settling some: 
mercantile arrangements. The king of Ava, soli- 
citous to gratify his august brother of China, had 
signified his pleasure to his chief minister, who’ 
sent the order before mentioned, the purport of 
which, I understood, was to catch twenty alliga- 
tors, and as many of the rhinoceros tribe, atid con- 
vey them to the metropolis, whence they were to 
‘ be transported to the imperial city of Pee-Kien. 
These who made elephant-hunting their profes- 
sion, were despatched to the forests, and strong 
nets were thrown across the Pegue river, on the 
sands of which, when the tide ebbed; I had seen, 
in the course of my journey to Pegue, a much 
greater number than his majesty required. The 
fishermen began successfully. Several alligators were 
taken in two or three days, and put into boats, in 
the bottom of which wells were constructed. The 
erocodile and alligator, although they are account- 
ed amphibious animals, cannot long support life 
out of the water. The rhinoceros hunters, I after- 
wards learned, were not equally fortunate. 

- Ina former part of this work it has been men- 
tioned, that the Birmans, notwithstanding they are 
Hindoos of the sect of Boodh, and not disciples of 
Brahma, nevertheless reverence the Brahmins, and 
acknowledge their superiority in science over their 
ewn priests or Rhahaans. The partiality which 
the king, wha is guided in every movement by 
astrological advice, manifests in their favour, has’ 
given celebrity to their predictions, and brought 
them so much into fashion, that there is’ not a 
viceroy or Mayrroon who has not in his household 
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some of these domestic sages, whom he consults 
on all important. occasions, and sometimes on oc- 
casions of no importance whatever. The May- 
woon of Pegue, whose viceroyalty, ‘though not the 
most extensive, is the most lucrative in the em- 
pire, maintains a number of Brahmins, whose coun- 
sel he desired as to the most fortunate day and’ 
hour to commence the journey. After due deli- 
beration, the 28th of May, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, was pronounced the most propitious for 
departure, and that time was accordingly appoint- 
ed. Unluckily our boats could not*be got in 
readiness quite so soon; but as there was no re- 
sisting the stars, the Maywoon declared his regret 
at the supernatural necessity that compelled him 
to precede us, promising, however, to wait at the 
head of the Rangoon river, where it branched from 
the great stream of the Irrawaddy, until we should 
join him, the distance being not more than two 
days’ journey. I acquiesced in the propriety of 
submitting every temporal concern to the disposal 
of Fate, and hoped that he would not suffer any 
consideration for us to interfere with his own ar- 
rangements. On the day fixed, at seven in the 
morning, he passed our habitation, and ‘proceeded ' 
with much pomp to the water-side, himself on 
horseback, his lady in a palanquin, and his chil- 
dren carried astride on men’s shoulders. His own 
barge was very handsome, and of the structure 
appertaining to nobility. It was attended by se- 
veral war-boats ready manned, with a number of 
common vessels, some belonging ‘to his retinue, 
others to merchants, who took the opportunity of 
his protection to transport their merchandise duty 
free. The Maywoon reposed fora short time im 
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the house that is used as an exchange ; snd when _ 
the great drum that proclaimed: the hour struck 
the first stroke, he stepped on board, and was fel-.. 
lowed by his family: In an instant every boat: 
pushed fram the shore with a loud ‘shout. The: 
oars were vigorously plied, and, the flood-tide 
setting strong, the fleet was soon carried to ‘the 
northward of the city. 

’ The boats, six in number, that had Readies 
vided for our accommodation, were now ready to 
receive us. Dr Buchanan, Mr Wood, and my- 
self, had each a separate vessel. The Hindoo: 
Pandit, whose religious prejudices rendered it irk-" 
some to him to mingle with Mussulmen, had like-. 
wise & small boat to himself. The guard, and such: 
attendants as we did not immediately require, oc-' 
cupied another of a larger size, in which our heavy’ 
baggage, field equipage, &c. were stowed. A kind’ 
of cutter was equipped os a kitchen, which was 
seldom wanted, as our own barges were sufficient» 
ly spacious to admit of all culinary purposes, with- 
out inconvenience to the inhabitants. These 
were of a very different construction from the flat-. 
bottomed vessels called budgerows, that are used 
on the Ganges. Ours were long and narrow, and 
required a good deal of ballast to keep them 
steady. Even with ballast, theys vould have’ 
been in constant danger of oversetting, had they 
not been provided with outriggers, which, eom- 
posed of thin boards, or oftener of buoyant-bam-. 
boos, make a platform that extends horizontally 
Pix or seven feet on the outside of the boat, from 
stem to stern. Thus secured, the vessel can in-. 
cline no farther than until the platform touches’ 
the surface of the water, when she immediate- 
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rights. On this stage the boatmen ply their oars, 
or impel the boat forward by poles,’ Such an ad- 
dition affords a convenience unknown to the navi- 
gation of the Ganges. It 4s the place exclusively 
appropriated to the crew, who sleep on it at night, 
and, by putting up mats, or spreading a sail from 
the roof of the boat to the outside edge, shelter 
themselves from the weather. My barges was 
sixty feet in length, and not more than twelve in 
the widest part. By taking away one thwart beam 
near the stern, laying a floor two feet below the 

eran and raising an arched roof about seven 
' feet above the floor, a commodious room was 
fermed, fourteen feet long, and ten wide, with a 
closet behind it. At the stern there was a stage, 
on which the Ledegee, or steersman stood, and a 
vacant space of seven or eight feet, where a kettle 
might be boiled, or dinner provided. On each 
side of the cabin a small door opened on the plat- 
form ; and there were three windows, which, when 
raised, admitted a free circulation of air. The roof 
was made of bamboos covered with mats; and over 
all was extended a painted canvas, that effectually 
secured us from the heaviest rain. The inside 
was neatly lined with matting. ‘The conveyances 
of the other gentlemen were nearly of the same 
size and construction. ‘Twenty-six boatmen com- 
posed the crew of my vessel, exclusive of the Lee- 
degee, who is the chief or captain. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
a : 
DEPART FROM RANGOON—ALTERATION IN THR 
TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR—REACH PAN- 
LANG—MOSQUITOES UNUSUALLY NUMEROUS 
AND TROUBLESOME—PASS KETTOREE-RUA, 
OR PARROQUET VILLAGE—TOWNS OF YAN- 
GAIN-CHAIN-YAH, AND DENOOBEW—A HAND- 
SOME TEMPLE—SEGAHGHEE—SUMMEINGTOH 
—YEOUNGBENZAH—SINGULAR APPEARANCE 
OF. A TREE—TAYKYATT —TERRIATO, OR 
MANGO VILLAGE—TAAMBOOTERRA—KIOUM- 
ZEIK, OR CONVENT STAIRS—INDIGO PLANT— 
BIRMAN METHOD OF PREPARING IT FOR USE— 
MANUFACTORY OF COTTON CLOTH—SHWAYE> 
GAIM+—SABBAYMEOUN —GNAPEEZEIK — VI0- 
LENT CURRENT—YEAGAIM—KANOUNGLAY; 
OR LITTLE KANOUNG—RICH PLANTATIONS 
—KANQUNGGHE, OR GREAT KANOUNG-—SLOW: 
PROGRESS——MEYAHOUN—GILDED TEMPLES, 
AND SPACIOUS CONVENTS—NUMEROUS TRAD- ~ 
ING BOATS—COUNTRY FRUITFUL—PASHEEM. 
—KIANGGAIN—VIOLENT GUST OF WIND— 
TLRROUP-MIOU, OR CHINESE TOWN—-MOUNGS | 
. TAINS—TZEEZAU—PEEING-GHEE—A SHIP ON, 
. THESTOCKS—BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE OF THE 
BANKS—GREAT DIFFICULTY IN SURMOUNT- 
ING THE STREAM—EXTRAORDINARY EXER- 
_ TIONS OF THE BOATMEN—-FLEET DISPERSED 
—BAGGAGE-BOAT LOST—THE FLEET REAS- 
SEMBLES——REACH THE CITY OF PBEAYE-MEW,,. 
OR PROME. 
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On the 29th of May we were ready to depart. 
Our baggage and attendants had been previously 
_ sent on board, and the boats containing the royal 
presents -had received their lading from the Sea- 

Horse. We embarked in the evening, slept on 
board, and at ten o'clock next morning, when the 
tide served, pushed off, accompanied by our civil 
acquaintance, the Sere-dogee of Pegue, ‘ Baba- 
Sheen, Jacob Aguizar, the Armenian merchant, 
and the chief interpreter of Rangoon. These per- 
sonages had boats of their own. Pauntchoo, my 
Portuguese servant, being with me, and three or 
four of the boatmen speaking a little of the Hin- 
dostan language, I was at no loss to make myself 
understood. An under Seree, or-inferior clerk, 
was stationed in my boat, professedly to attend 
to my wants, and receive my orders, and proba- 
bly with a view to observe and report my actions, 
}t was, however, an ostensible compliment, and 
accepted by me in that light. 

- We rowed without intermission until three in 
the afternoon. A short way from Rangoon the 
river becomes narrow, with a winding course, ow- 
ing to which we did not advance more than three 
leagues in ‘a direct line. We passed a small vil- 
Jage on the left, the banks on each side were shad- 
ed with trees. The fleet brought to on the north’ 
side of the river, when Dr Buchanan went on shore, 
- and found an extensive plain covered with short’ 
grass, beyond which there was a large village. 

We experienced a pleasing alteration in the tem- 
- perature of the air on the water, from what we 
had felt on shore. The day before our departure, 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, the thermometer 
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in the house stood at 98°; next day, at the same 
hour, the quicksilver only reached 90° on the »ri; 
ver. When the flood made,-we got under weigh, 
rowed hard all night, and anchored in the morning 
near a town called Panlang, which. the Seree in- 
formed me had once been a city of considerable 
magnitude, and from which the Rangoon river is 
frequently called the Panlang-mioup. The number 
of boats that were, moored near it, indicated that it 
was still a place of some importance. The soil is 
rich, but there appeared to be little cultivation in. 
itsneighbourhood. Here abranch of therivershapes | 
its course to the south. At two in the afternoon we 
pursued our voyage, and continued rowing - till 
seven in the evening, when we brought to,’ having 
passed three small villages in the way, one of which 
was surrounded by thick groves of plantain trees. 
At this place we spent a very comfortless night ; 
it is a part of the river remarkable for being in- 
fested by mosquitoes of an unusual size, and ve- 
nomous beyond what I ever felt. in any other 
country. Two pair of thick stockings were insuf- 
ficient to defend my legs from their attacks. When 
in bed the curtains afforded some protection, but 
the servants, and even the boatmen, got no rest 
all night. A kind of reed that grows on the bank, 
breeds and harbours these insects in the utmost 
aburidance. Fortunately, the colony does not: ex~, 
tend many miles. A war boat that rows quick can 
escape them; but a heavy vessel must lie for one. 
tide within their action. ° 

On the first of June, at daybreak, we left Pan- 
lang, and stopped about nine o'clock at.a hamlet: 
on the right, where we saw a few gardens, and. 
several travellers passing along’ a road at some. 
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distance on the plain, The river here’ contracts 
greatly, and does not appear to be more than two 
hundred: yards across. Our people having taken 
refreshment, we continued our voyage. After 
leaving Panlang, the influence of the tide becomes 
much weaker, and the water during the ebb is fresh. 
Our progress was but slow, having neither wind 
nor stream to befriend us. In three hours we 
reached Kettoree-Rua, or Parroquet village ; and 
in two hours more came to Yangain-Chain-Yah. 
Here we entered the great river, and stopped for 
the night, our boats being fastened with hawsers 

to the bank. The course of the stream was near- 
ly north and south, and about a mile wide. 

Next morning, at the dawn of day, we pushed 
off ; and at one o’clock joined the Maywoon, who, 
with his suite, and a vast concourse of boats, was 
waiting our arrival. He sent a polite message with 
a present of some milk, fine rice, and fruit. Heavy 
rains falling, we remained here all day. The banks 
were steep, and there was nothing to attract no- 
tice. At a distance on the opposite shore we 
could perceive the temple of Denoobew. 


At eight o'clock in the morning of the 3d of 


June, the whole fleet got under weigh. Being 
now in the great river, and no longer sheltered by 
high and close banks, we spread our canvas, and, 
favoured by a strong southerly wind, -ailed against 
the stream. At nine we passed Denoobew, an 
extensive town, ornamented with a. lofty temple, 
resembling Shoedagon in form, but of smaller size. 
The adjacent fields appeared cultivated. Several 
large mercantile boats were lying here, and more 
at a small village on the opposite side. The river 
VOL. I. 
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was still low; the rains, although set in, hadnot ~ 
yet materially affected it. We passed, in the 
course of our day’s journey, many islands of sand 
formed by different streams of the river in the dry 
season, but which are entirely covered when the 
waters swell. On some of these islands there are 
trees and verdure. We left the towns of Segah- 
ghee on the east, and Summeingtoh on the west. 
Our journey this day was very delightful. The 
weather turned out fie, and the wind was so fa- 
vourable, that though the stream was strong, we 
passed the banks at the rate of three miles an 
hour. There were not less than a hundred sail of 
boats of different sorts in company, and the whole 
was a cheerful and pleasing sight. The Maywoon 
being considered as commodore of the fleet, his 
movements regulated the rest. We stopped at 
sunset near the town of Yeoungbenzah, where I 
missed the Sere-dogee of Pegue, who seldom failed 
making an evening visit to drink tea, and ask 
questions about England. Baba-Sheen told me, 
that he was left behind at the head of the Ran- 
goon river, where he was bargaining for another 
boat, his own being rather crazy, and so deeply 
Jaden with merchandise that he durst not venture 
it on the great river. - 

We left Yeoungbenzah at day-break, and passed 
in our cou:se several islands of sand. In one 
place we perceived the roots and stump of a tree 
growing close to the water's edge, under a high 
bank, about fourteen feet beneath the surface of 
the soil. This singular appearance is to be ac- 
counted for by supposing, that where the bank was 
now raised, there had formerly been a sand level 
with the watcr, on which a tree took. reot, and 
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had béen covered by annual accumulations from 
the river during the season of inundation. It is 
probable that the tall reeds and coarse grass, which 
every year rot and incorporate with the sand of 
the river, form the fine soil of the plains :—thus 
aquatic exuviee are to be discovered every where 
deep in the earth. The stream, however, washes 
away on one side as much as it deposits on the 
other; and, as is the case with all rivers flowing 
through champaign countries, is continually chang- 
ing its channel. In the morning we passed Tayk- 
yatt, a long and straggling town on the west side; 
also Terriato, or Mango village—small, but beau- 
tifully situated on a high commanding bank that 
overlooks,the country on the opposite side to a 
great distance. It is surrounded by groves of 
mango trees, from which it takes the name. Taam- 
booterra, on the same side, is a long town. The 
country, in this journey, did not. appear so well ine 
habited as that we passed through the day before. 
At half past four we came to, for the night, at 
Kioumzeik, or Convent Stairs. A long sand inter- 
vened between us and the town. . At this. season 
' the convex side of the windings of the river always 
terminates in a level sand. Two temples, not, 
large, but gilded on the outside from top to bot- 
tom, made a. very brilliant appearance. There 
were here many monasteries, and the Rhahaans 
belonging to them were strolling up and. down the 
banks, as curiosity led them. Near the river side. 
were some fields planted with indigo, which throve 
in full luxuriance, and was nearly ripe—the natives 
prepare it without any skill. A large quantity of 
the weed was steeping in an old boat sunk in the 
river, which was substituted in the room of a vat. 
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They A% not take the trouble, or pertups Ge sot 
know how, to purify and reduce it te hard refined 
consistence, but are satisfied with it in a liquid 
state. They use it to colour a coarse kind of cet- 
ton cloth, which is manufactured here in great 
quantities. The indige is very cheap, and doubt- 
less might, by proper managemens, be cultivated 
in this country to the highest advantage. 
~* The-town of Kioumzeik is-well built, and seems 
to be m a state of improvement: There are seve- 
ral interruptions in it, caused by water-courses, 
ever which good wooden bridges are built. Tha 
manwfactare of cotton cloth is the source of ite 
iperity. A town called Henzadah, near to 
ioumreik, is of much greater antiquity. Ne 
merous certreads and pathways evince that there 
is an extensive communication maintained with tha 
interior ‘country ; but we saw little cultivation of 
grain, and only @ few gardens. Buffaloes and 
ether cattle were grazing in lerge herds on the 
Keighbouring plain. 

- On the next day, June 5th, we put off at the 
first dawn, and passed, in the course of our jours 
Bey, several small villages, none of which pre- . 
sented any thing worth notice. Sekayebeeim, en 
the east, was the most considerable. The bank 
on one side was-high, and the sands extensive on 
‘the other. ‘Th course of the river runs deep be- 
neath an overhanging bank, at a sluggish rate, not 
exceeding a mile in the hour. The southerly wind 
was not so strong as usual, and the temperature of 
the air had become much hotter. The thermome- 
_ tet, which on the preceding day etood at 78°, on 

this rese to 88°; but still the heat was not oppres- 
nive. We brought to, in the afternoon, of a 
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town called Ackeo. The evening was cloudy, and. 
threatened a thunder storm. A long and low. 
strand lay between the boats and the town. I did, 
not. goon shore. Dr Buchanan, however, ven- 
tured, and met with nothing to repay the trouble. 
he took in traversing a plain of heavy sand. 

_ We set off the following morning at the usual 
hour, and saw a few villages, but none remarkable. 
One on the east bank was situated in a large gar- 
den of plantain trees. At. noon our boatmen 
tracked the boats along the sands, and thus made 
greater progress than they could either by rowing, 
or setting with poles. Notwithstanding the gene- 
ral name of the river is Irrawaddy, I learned that 
. different parts of it are distinguished by different, 
appellations, taken from places of note on its, 
banks—as though we should call the Thames, at. 
appropriate places, the Gravesend river, the Lon-. 
don river, &c. At two o'clock the sky lowered, 
and black clouds in the north-west quarter threat-, 
ened one of those violent gusts which are frequent 
at this season. The Ledeegee, of his own accord, 
brought to on the west side, under the shelter of 
an high bank. As_soon as the boat was made fast, 
the Doctor and I clambered. up the steep. The 
country round was covered with reeds as tall as a 
man’s head. There were many, pathways. leading 
through them; but we were dissuaded by the Bir- 
mans from entering, for fear of tigers, which are 
numerous here, and particularly frequent that kind 
of cover. The storm broke before it reached us; 
and, after a delay of two hours, we set, sail with 
a southerly wind. . Passing a large village on the 
west, the Seree told me it was named Shwaye-’ 
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gaim, and that the inhabitants sometimes, durmg 
the rainy season, found gold dust in the sand of 
the river, which is washed down by the periodical 
rains. A town nearly opposite, on the east side, 
is called Sabbaymeoum. It was eight o'clock in 
the evening when we stopped close to the town of 
Gnapeezeik. Gnapee, or Napee, a sort of sprat, 
half pickled and half putrid, has already been de- 
scribed as a favourite and universal sauce used by 
the Birmans to give a relish*to their rice. ‘Zeik 
signifies a landing-place; whence we concluded 
that this town is an emporium for that commodity, 
which, in itself, forms an extensive branch of traffie. 

Early in the morning we left Gnapee, and hac 
to contend against a strong current, with very little 
assistance from the wind. ‘The western bank was 
planted with pipal and mango trees. | Yeagaim, on 
the right, and Kanounglay, or little Kanoung, on 
the left, were the most remarkable places. Near 
the latter we saw several plantations of fruit-trees, 
the mango, plantain, jack-fruit, and custard apple. 
The fields near it were regularly laid down, and 
well fenced. Many boats, some of them of a 
large size, were building on the banks, and the 
general aspect of things denoted peace and plenty. 
A little time brought us to Kanoungghe, or Great 
Kanoung, a long town, with a good quay, and 
well constructed wooden stairs, consisting of one 
hundred steps, descending to the water's edge. 
The population of this part of the country must 
be considerable. In getting round a bluff point 
we found much difficulty, owing to the rapidity 
of the current. The fleet was, in consequence, 
widely scattered, some surmounting the stream 
with more ease than others: the wind was but 
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faint, and the weather exceedingly sultry. At 
two o'clock the thermometer rose to 94°. Our 
boatmen being harassed, I brought to early in the 
evening, under a pleasant bank—the Maywoon 
had got far a-head. Before tea I walked out with 
my gun, but had no success, seeing only a few — 
quails and some wild pigeons. The country was 
tolerably well cleared ; and, though there was not 
much cultivation, it seemed in a state of prepara- 
tion for the husbandman. 

- Our progress on the following day was more 
cuediiinnn, We soon reached the neighbourhood 
of Meyahoun, formerly Loonzay, rendered memo- 
_rable in the wars between the Birmans and Peguers, 
It is a very ancient city, stretching two miles along 
the margin of the river. . Houses in cities or in 
villages differ very little; but this town was dis- 
tinguished by numerous gilded temples, and spa- 
cious convents. A great variety of tall wide-spread- 
ing trees gave the place an air of venerable gran- 
deur ; and under the shade ofthese, several Rha- 
haans were luxuriously reposing. We saw not 
less than two hundred large boats at the different 
quays, which, on an average, might be reckoned 
each at sixty tons burthen, all provided with good 
roofs, and masted after the country manner. They 
seemed much better constructed than the unwieldy 
wullocks * of Bengal. I was informed, that the 
neighbourhood of Meyahoun is uncommonly fruit- 
ful in rice, and that a large quantity is exported 
annually to the capital. Here also were capacious 
granaries belonging to the king, built of wood, and 
covered with thatch. These are always kept filled 
with grain ready to be transported to any part of 


* A heavy boat used on the river Ganges. 
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the empiré.in which there bappens to be a scat- 

city; a misfortune that sometimes occurs to. the> 
higher provinces, where the annual rains are nei- 
ther so certain nor so copious as in the southern 
districts. This wise and humane institution strong- 
ly evinces the solicitude of the monarch for the: 
welfare of his people. Leaving Meyahoun, we 
passed Pasheem, whence a nullah, or water-course, 
leads to the south-west ; also Kianggain. At both: 
these places there were a number of trading boats. 
At half past two o'clock we were assailed by a vio- 
lent north-west gust of wind, that, acting with the 
current, drove us back nearly two miles before we: 
could reach the shore. The river here was more: 
than a mile wide, although it had not yet attained 
its full monsoon height. At four we again got 
under way, and saw, on the east side, Tirroup- 
miou, or Chinese Town. During our journey this: 
day we plainly discerned the Anoupectoumiou, or 
great western hills that divide this country from 
Arracan. ‘The particular mountains in sight, the 
boatmen said, were named Taungzo. The dis- 
tricts we passed through this day were exceeding- 
ly populous, and in most parts cultivated. We 
brought to late in the evening, undera steep bank, 
near the inconsiderable village of Tzeezau. | 
' We left, before daylight, a very uncomfortable: 
situation. The night was sultry, and the high: 
bank that hung over us prevented a free circula- 
tion of air. Added to this, we were annoyed by 
' myriads of stinking insects that issued from the 
reeds and coarse grass. The pleasantness of the 
day compensated for the inconveniences of the 
night. As we advanced, the western range of hills 
closed upon the river, and in some places display- 
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ed very beautiful scenery. Approaching the town 
of Peeing-ghee, on the west side, the rocky banks 
rose abruptly to the height of two or three hun- 
dred feet, the sides of which were richly clothed 
with hanging trees of variegated foliage. The con- 
finement of the water in this place increased its 
rapidity, and I could not but admire the exertions 
made by the boatmen in stemming so violent a 
stream. Oars were useless, and the perpendicular 
banks afforded no footpath to track. It therefore 
became necessary to impel the .boat forward by 
bamboo poles, a labour at which the Birmans are 
uncommonly expert. When the pole is firm in 
the ground, they place the top of it against the 
muscles of the shoulder, just above the collar-bone ; 
then, raising that shoulder, and bending forward, 
they bring the whole weight of the body to bear 
upon the end of the pole. In this manner they 
traverse the platform from stem to stern, following 
each other in quick succession on both sides of the 
hoat, having small thwart bamboos fastened on the 
platform, a yard asunder, to prevent their feet from 
slipping. Owing to this mode of fixing the end of 
the pole against the muscles that reach from the 
back of the neck to the shoulder, a callosity is 
formed, and a Birman boatman always appears to 
be high shouldered. I could not discover why 
they preferred that method to the more obvious 
and easy one of pushing with the flat of the shoul- 
der ; they, however, performed what I am per- 
suaded none but Birmans could effect. We were 
an hour in passing the extreme force of the cur- 
rent, which did not exceed four hundred yards. 
The town of Peeing-ghee, and that of Sahlah- 
dan, a littlé above it, export a great part of the 
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teak timber that is carried to Rangoom ‘Tue fo- 
rests extend along on the western mountains, and 
were in sight from the boats. The trees are felled 
in the dry season, and, when the monsoon sets in, 
are barne by the torrents to these towns. There 
was a ship on thevstocks close to Peeing-ghee, of — 
400 tons burthen. A Mussulman merchant from: 
Surat, out of economy, chose this place for build- 
ing at, in preference to Rangoon. He meant, as 
soon as the hull should be finished, to float it 
down the stream. I was told that there was a 
xood deal of hazard in the navigation, the distance 
of which, ineluding the windings of the river, pro- 
bably exceeds 150 miles; but he calculated the 
difference of expense to be adequate to the risk. 
This adventurer furnished a proof of the confi- 
dence that might be placed in the Birman govern~ 
ment, and the security that a stranger has for his 
property. The teak tree, although it will grow; 
on the plains, is a native of the mountains. The 
forests, like most of the woody and uncultivated 
parts of India, are extremely pestiferous. An in~ 
habitant of the champaign country considers a jour- 
ney thither as going to inevitable destruction. The: 
wood-cutters are a particular’ class of men, born 
and bred in the hills; but even they are said to be 
unhealthy, and seldom attain longevity. - 

The difficuity of this day’s journey had dispers-: 
ed the fleet ; the lightest and best manned boats 
of course got a-head of the rest, and several were 
obliged to join their crews, and carry up each ves-~ 
sel singly by their united strength. - Half a mile 
above Sahlahdan I overtook the Maywoon,; who 
had arrived some time before me, and was waiting 
for us. The boatmen being greatly harassed, he 
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recommended us to’ pass the night here. In the 
evening we took a walk together. The Maywoon 
was attended by eight or ten servants armed with 
spears and muskets. We both fired at game with- 
out success. The Birmans, even the commor boat- 
men, are fond of fowling to a degree of childish 
delight ; rather than not shoot, they will fire at 
sparrows. I never was more importuned than by 
them for shot, which they do not know how to 
fabricate.- No schoolboy could be more pleased 
than the Ledeegee of my boat, when I one even- 
ing lent him a gun to shoot wild pigeons. In this, 
as well as many other particulars, their disposition 
is strikingly contrasted with the habits of apathy 
and indolence that characterize the natives of Asia 
in general. My companions, Dr Buchanan and 
Mr Wood, not joining the party before dark, I 
expressed my apprehensions about them to the 
Maywoon, who was so good as to despatch a war- 
boat to their assistance. ‘The Doctor came about 
ten o'clock, but Mr Wood’s people being quite ex- 
hausted, he was obliged to stop three miles short 
of us, and the baggage-boat did not arrive at all. 
A little after midnight I was awakened to receive 
the unpleasant intelligence that she was wrecked. 
The boatmen, it seems, had nearly surmounted the 
. difficult passage below Peeing-ghee, when, either 
from a remission of their efforts, or a more impe- 
tuous gush of water than usual, the boat suddenly 
_ got stern-way, and when ence she lost ground 

‘there was no recovering it. ‘The boatmen resign- 
ed her to the current, which swept her back with 
iresistible violence. Fortunately she set towards 
the side, where a landing was practicable, and, 
taking the ground on a rocky bottom, she bulged, 
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and filled with water. The people got on shore 

safe, and it was expected that most.of the articles 

on board would be recovered; but such as were 

liable to injury from the water were irretrievably 
iled 


P’Barly the next morning, June 10th, Mr Weed 
joined company, and the Maywoon sent an officer 
to Peeing-ghee, with directions to procure a pro- 
per conveyance for my people, and render them 
every possible assistance; he likewise. intimated 
to me his desire to remain three or four. days at 
Meayday, a town and district two: days journey 
north of Prome, which he holds in jaghire by a 
grant from the king. This intention was far from 
being disagreeable to me or to any of the party, as 
our boatmen were fatigued, and the servants and 
the guard required a short time te adjust thee 
conveniences for the remainder of the voyage. 
- The country contiguous to the river, in this. 
day’s journey, was pleasingly diversified with hill 
and valley, and with spots of cleared ground and 
hanging woods. The range of mountains retired 
in a westerly direction as we advanced te the 
‘north, but smaller hills still skirted the rwer. We 
sailed before a fine southerly breeze, and enjoyed 
a climate far more temperate than I ever experi- 
‘ence in Hindostan at the same season of the year. 
We left, a-stern on the west, Podang-mew, a 
large and populous city; on the right, Shwaye- 
do-mew was the most important town. About 
noon we stopped to avoid a squall fiom the north- 
west. In the evening, my boat being a-head, I 
reached the city of Peeaye-mew, or Prome, on the 
east side. The other gentlemen did not cross the 


“aver till next morning. : 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
DESCRIPTION OF PROME~-SURPRISE EXCITED BY 
AN EUROPEAN—PROME SOMETIMES CALLED 
: TERREKETTEREE~—ORIGIN OF THE NAME— 
t SINGULAR ANALOGY— VILLAGE OF POUOO- 
- DANG— TEMPLE — ZER-AIN—KAMMA — NE- 
OUNGBENZEIK=-—GALE OF WIND—YEOUNGBEN- 
ZEIK-——SI RRIAPMEW—TREES=— SO1L — MEEA- 
DAY+—HOUSE. BRECTED FOR THE ENGLISH 
- AGENT=——MODE OF STRUCTURE—BIRMANS 
« PUNCTILIOUS IN WHATEVER RELATES TO 
RANK—TOWN OF MEEADAY— INDULGENCE 
TO. STRANGERS—CULTIVATION—INVITED BY 
THE MAYWOON TO VISIT HIS GARDENS—RE- 
, MARKS=—-MEET A CARAVAN—CURIOUS STONB: 
——-NUMEROUS VISITANTS—LEAVE MEEADAY 
1 ——PASS MEEALSAH-GAIM—REACH LONGHER 
, s~VISIT 4 KIOUM—TRADITION RESPECTING 
- LONGHEE—ROMANTIC SCENERY—TIGERS NU- 
MEROUS—— CATTLE —SOIL— PRODUCE — EX- 
CURSION OF THE PORTUGUESE PANTCHOO—! 
+ TANGHO—A FORT AND CITY OF IMPORTANCE 
—BEETLE NUT—KAYNS, OR MOUNTAINEERS 
—+SHAWBUNDER ARRIVES—HIS WHIMSICAL 
. APPEARANCE. 


Promptep by curiosity to view a place so re- 

nowned as: Prome is in Birman history, for having 

been the scene of many long sieges and bloody 

conflicts, &s soon as my boat was made fast I has- 
2A. 
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tened on shore, and a short way from the bank 
entered a long strait street, in which I walked for 
near a mile. The buildings were not remarkable ; 
but, though I saw little to notice, I found that I 
was myself an object of universal wonder. An 
English officer, dressed in uniform, was a pheno- 
menon perhaps never before seen in this’ part of 
the world. My attendants also created no little 
surprise. The dogs, numbers of which infested 
the streets, set up a horrid barking; the men gap- 
ed, the children followed me, and the women, as 
usual, expressed their astonishment by loud laugh- 
ter and clapping their hands ; yet not the least in- 
dication of contempt was manifested, nor any thing 
done that could be construed into an intention to 
offend. Whichever way I turned, the crowd re- 

‘spectfully opened, and the most forward were re- 
. strained by others. The notice I took of a little 
girl, who was alarmed at our appearance, seemed 
to be very gratifying to the parents, and the mo- 
ther, encouraging her child, brought her close to 
me. Had I entered a house, I have no doubt but 
the owners would have offered me the best it con- 
tained. Kindness to strangers is equally the pre- 
cept and the practice of Birmans. 

At the upper end of the present city are to be 
seen the ruins of the ancient fort of Prome. It 
had been a small pentagon, built of brick, and, 
from its situation, must have been very strong. 
The modern fort is nothing more than a palisaded 
enclosure, with earth thrown up behind it. Low 
hills on the eastern side approach the town, in 
which the rains have formed channels down to the 
river, that are crossed by wooden bridges: I pass- 
ed scine stune-cutters’ yards, where artificers were 
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manufacturing flags for pavements, and slabs and 
vases for the use of temples, out of a fine free- 


stone which is found in that neighbourhood. Ad- 
jacent to the town there is a royal menagerie of 
elephants, consisting of two rows of lofty well- 
byilt stables, in which these animals are lodged 
during the rains. I saw some that had been late- 
ly. caught, under, the discipline necessary to render 
them docile. 

The’ city of Preme, and the province in which. 
it stands, are.the jaghire,. or estate of the second 
son of. the king; they. likewise, give him his title. 
Prome is sometimes called Terreketteree, or sin- 
gle skin ; and the Birmans have gn old legendary 
tale respecting the origin of.this name. It is re- 

lated, that. a favourite female slave of Tutebong- 
_ mangee, or the mighty sovereign with three eyes, - 
importuned her lord for a gift, of some ground; 
and being asked of what extent, replied in similar 
terms with the crafty and amorous Elisa, when 
she projected the site of ancient Carthage. ‘ Her 
request, was granted, and she used the same arti- 
fice. The resemblance of the stories is curious. . 

- I had not. leisure to go through the whole of the 
town, but was informed that it contained more in- 
habitants than: Rangoon, and had a better supplied 

market. The Seree told me, that the ruins of a 
large fort and city, much surpassing the present, 

stood about a league eastward of the town. The 
lateness of the hour, however, prevented 1 me from : 
continuing my researches. | 

We departed from Prome at an_early | — on 
the 11th of June, and sailed before a strong south- 
erly gale, till we came to Pouoodang, a small vil- 
Jage built on the western bank of the river. A 
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high hill, of a conical form, rises abruptly behind 
it, on the top of which there is a temple of pecu- 
liar sanctity, having once been the abode of Guad- 
ma. ‘The impression made by the foot of the di- 
vinity is shown indented on a slab of marble. The 
Maywoon had gone before us to perform his de- 
votions at this place of worship. The hill seemed 
difficult of ascent. Several of our people went 
up; but the day being wet and stormy, [ deelin- 
ed the undertaking. We afterwards madé head 
against a violent current, by the aid of a tempe*- 
tuous wind. There was, for a long way, little 
improvement close to the river. Obscure ham- 
lets, at distant intervals, just served to show’ that 
the country was not without inhabitants. Zeeain, 
‘on the west, appeared a pretty village. Towards 
evening we reached Kammah, on the east side. It 
is the chief town of a district that bears the same 
name, and makes large exports of teak timber for 
the Rangoon market. We did not stop here, but 
continued our course as far as Neoungbenzeilk, 
where we arrived too late to make many observa- 
tions. This also is a town of some respectability. 
We were here on a lee shore, under a high and 
rocky bank. The Maywoon, not liking the ap- 
pearance of the weather, and thinking it unsafe to 
remain in such a situation all night, ordered the - 
boatmen to row across to a long sand, where we 
might be secure from danger in the event of a 
storm. Nor was this precaution ill timed; for a- 
bout midnight it blew a hurricane. We, however, 
ran no risk; our boats touched the soft sand, and 
were moored by strong hawsers, reaching from the 
stem and stern to the shore. Mr Wood and Dr 
Buchanan, who had not come up, found shelter in 
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a creek, where they passed the night. As soon 
as the storm commenced, the Maywoon detached 
a war-boat to their assistance. 

Our associates joined the fleet betimes in the 
morning, and we sailed immediately. Our journey 
this day was disagreeable, from the violence of the 
southerly wind, which, meeting the stream, caused 
a heavy swell. The boats pitched deep, and were 
very uneasy. We passed a small village on the 
left bank, whence, I was told, a road leads through 
the mountains to Arracan. Yeoungbenzeik, or In- 
dian fig-tree stairs, on the east side, is a fine vil- 
lage, situated in aromantic country ; so also is Pe- 
lon, a place remarkable for boat-building; and 
Samban, famed for its iron manufactory. At a 
particular part, the river was divided into two dis- 
tinct. branches, separated by a sand, Each branch 
we judged to be a mile wide ; and when the water 
rises so as to overflow the sands, the breadth can- 
not be less than four miles from bank to bank. 
Every village we saw was ornamented with one 
or more small temples. In the evening we brought 
to, at a town called Sirriapmew. ‘The country ; 
around was pleasingly diversified. with swelling 
grounds covered with stately trees, particularly 
with the tamarind and mango. Dr Buchanan mea- 
sured one of the latter, and found it, at the height 
of his shoulder from the ground, twelve feet in 
circumference. Some of the tamarind and pipal 
trees seemed still larger. Many of the rising 
grounds were planted with indigo ; but the natives 
suffer the hills, for the most part, to remain uncul- 
tivated, and only plough the rich levels. They 
everywhere burn the rank grass once a year to im- 

2A 2 
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prove the pasture. We saw many people at la- 
bour. The soil is a fine mould, and would pro- 
duce abundant crops in proper hands. But the 
Birmans will not take much pains; they leave half 
the work to Nature, which has been very bountiful 
to them. Their thirst for conquest does not seem 
to have enriched their country. 

- In the morning, when we left Sirriapmew, the 
wind blew as usual from the southward with great 
violence. At noon we reached Meeaday, the per- 
6onal estate of the Maywoon of Pegue, who is of- 
tener called, from this place, Meeaday Praw, or 
Lord of Meeaday, than by his vice-royal titles. 
Here, in compliance with the wishes of the nar 
woon, we proposed staying a few days. 

" It is a mark of respect, aad « detincunn ok vanie 
for a person journeying on the water to have houses 
built for his accommodation on the banks, at the 
places where he means to stop. When the king 
goes on the river, or travels by land, buildings of 
the royal order of architecture are erected where~ 
ever he is to halt. In the manner of constructing 
houses, whether temporary or lasting, strict obser- 
vance is paid to the form, which is indicative of 
the rank of the occupant ; nor dare any subject es- 
sume s mode of structure to which he is not legal- 
ly entitled. The distinction consists chiefly in the 
nunfoer of stages of which the roof is composed. 
'The subordination of rank is maintained and mark- 
ed by the Birmans with the most tenacious strict- 
ness; and not only houses, but even domestic im- 
plements, such as the bettle box, water faggon, 
drinking cup, and horse furniture, all express and 
manifest, by shape and quality, the precise station 
of the owner. Nor can one penn intrude upon 
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the rights of another, under penalty of incurring a 
most severe punishment, which is never remitted. 
The Maywoon had obligingly given directions to 
have a house constructed on the bank for us, of 
the order appertaining to nobility, but of what 
particular class I could not easily ascertain ; and I 
refrained from minute inquiries, as it might appear 
fastidious, and give an unfavourable impression to 
those whom it was my inclination to conciliate. 
The materials of which these houses are made 
are always easy to be procured ; and the structure 
is so simple, that a spacious, and by no means un- 
comfortable dwelling, suited to the climate, may 
be erected in one day. Our habitation, consisting 
of three small rooms, and a hall open-to the north, 
in little more than four hours was in readiness for 
our reception. Fifty or sixty labourers completed 
it in that time, and, on emergency, could perform 
the work in much less. Bamboos, grass for thatch- 
ing, and the ground rattan, are all the materials 
requisite. Not a nail is used in the whole edifice. 
A row of strong bamboos, from eight to ten feet 
high, are fixed firm in the ground, which describe 
the outline, and are the supporters of the building. 
Smaller bamboos are then tied horizontally by 
stripes of the ground rattan, to these upright posts. 
‘The walls, composed of bamboo mats, are fastened 
to the sides, with similar ligatures. Bamboo rafters 
are quickly raised, and a roof formed, over which 
thatch is spread in regular layers, and bound to 
the roof by filaments of rattan. A floor of bam- 
doo grating is next laid in the inside, elevated two 
‘or three feet above the ground. This grating is sup- 
ported on bamboos, and covered with mats and 
carpets. Thus ends the process, which is not more 
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simple than effectual. When the workmen take 
pains, a house of this sort is proof against very in- 
clement weather. We experienced, during our 
stay at Meeaday, a severe storm of wind and rain ; 
but no water penetrated, nor thatch escaped. And 
if the tempest should blow down the house, the 
inhabitants would run no risk of having their. brains 
knocked out, or their bones broken;.the fall of 
the whole fabric would not crush a lady’s lap-dog. 

Having got» possession of our dwelling, Mr 
Wood, Dr Buchanan, and myself, took a walk 
to view the town and adjacent country. Our boats 
had brought to at the southern extremity of Meea- 
day. It is a place of no great magnitude, but ex- 
tremely neat. There are two principal streets, and 
at the north end of the present town are to be seen 
the ruins of a brick fort, which, like all other forts 
of masonry in the Birman empire,. is in a state: of 
dilapidation. At a short distance there is a pleasant 
river which flows through a fertile plain affording 
some rich pasture-ground, and interspersed with 
plantations of tobacco. On the south and south- 
east sides, the town is inclosed by a deep. ravine, 
the banks of which are cut perpendicular ;, and 
the remains of an old brick wall were discoverable, 
which was probably a defence to the former sub- 
urb. We observed many small. temples and con- 
vents apart from the town, situated in groves of 
mango, tamarind, and pipal trees of uncommon 
stateliness and beauty. The Maywoon had a re- 
sidence here ; also a pleasure house and bettle gar- 
den at some distance. Notwithstanding his man- 
ners were still very formal, and evidently desirous 
of little personal intercourse, he continued invari- 
abiy attentive, and daily sent me such presents as 
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he thought would be acceptable, such as fruit, fish, 
and milk. Although it is sinful, according to the 
Birman tenets, to deprive any being of life te sa- 
tisfy a carnivorous appetite, yet the inhabitants do 
not scruple to kill game of all kinds, and abstain 
only from domestic animals. Even in this they 
often relax, and always grant a most liberal indul- 
gence to strangers. I was allowed to send my 
Portuguese servant to the neighbouring villages to 
purchase fowls, which we got very good, and some- 
times were able to procure kids. The Birman 
farmers do not breed sheep, goats giving so much 
more milk. It was privately intimated to me, that 


‘there would be no erime if a servant of mine should 


shoot a fat bullock when he met one ; that it would 
be ascribed to accident, and I might make repara- 
tion to the owner, who would think himself amply 
vecompensed for his loss: by two tackles, about six 
shillings ; and the beast being dead, there could 
de no sin in eating it; but that a public sane- 
tion: could not previously be. given to slaughter 
‘one. I declined supplying our table by this eva- 
‘sive logic, and preferred the want of beef to the 
risk of giving offence, and wounding the feelings 
‘of people who omitted no opportunity to anhnivet 
towards us hospitality and kindness. 

North of the town, about a mile, there is a good 
deal of cultivation, chiefly of rice ; the fields were 
‘well laid down, and fenced. This quarter is beauti- 
fully wooded, and diversified with rising grounds. 
We observed many cartroads and pathways lead- 
ing into the country in various directions. The 
‘soil is composed of clay and sand, and in some 
‘places is very stony, particularly near the river. 


Early on the 14th, the Maywoon politely sent us 
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an invitation to accompany him‘on the same even- 
ing to his garden-house. I was not well, and ex- 
cused myself. Mr Wood was. otherwise engaged, 
- but the Doctor undertook to represent us... The . 
Maywoon supplied ‘him with a horse for his con- 
veyance, and rode himself. They crossed the small 
river’ before mentioned, and traversed-a country 
partly cultivated, and partly wooded. The road 
was indifferent, and led through two yery neat 
villages. ‘They also passed several straggling houses, 


. Which, considered as country cottages, were ex- 


tremely comfortable. In their way they saw a ca- 
ravan of waggons, which had come from,a great 
distance, ‘leaded with goods of different sorts: for 
traffic. The inhabitants in many .places were em- 
ployed in clearing the: ground, and. burning. the 
long grass and brushwood. -On arriving at. the 
garden, about five miles distant, the Maywoon and 
his company, among whom the Doetor was the 
most distinguished, were regaled with tea .and 
sweetmeats, and returned late in the evening near 
Ay by the same road. . - : 

- In the course of our allies not the igeut. ances 
object that presented itself was a flat stone, of a 
coarse grey granite, laid horizontally on a pedestal 
of masonry, six feet in length, and three wide, 
protected from the weather by a wooden shed. 
This stone, like that at Pouoodang, was said to 
bear the genuine print. of the foot of Guadma ; 
and we were informed, that a similar impression is 
to be seen on a large rock situated between two 
hills, one day’s journey west of Memboo. On the 
plane of the foot upwards of one hundred emble- 


matical figures are engraven in separate compart- 
ments. Two convoluted serpents are i be- 
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neath the heel, and five conch shells, with involu- 
tions to the right, form the toes. It was explain- 
ed to me as a type of the creation, and was held 
in profound reverence. ‘There is said to be a simi- 
lar impression on a rock * on Adam’s Peak, in the 
_ island of Ceylon. And it is traditionally believed, 
both by the Birmans, the Siamese, and the Cin- 
galeze, that Guadma, or Boodh, placed one foot 
on the continent, andthe other on the island of 
Ceylon. The neighbouring Rhahaans had no ob- 
jection to my painter's taking a copy of it, a task 
that he performed with great exactness. 
. On our return, we met a caravan of waggons 
travelling from the southern country towards the 
capital, eighteen in number. These vehicles were 
well constructed, and more commodious and neat. 
than the clumsy gawries or carts of India. Each 
waggon was drawn by six bullocks, and several 
sony ones followed, to supply the place of any 
at might fall sick or lame. A good tilted roof 
of bamboo, covered with painted cloth, threw off 
the rain. They contained not only merchandise, 
but also entire families, the wives, children, mon- 
kies, cats, parroquets, and all the worldly substance 
of the waggoner. Each bullock had a bell under 
his throat. The wheels not being greased, a hor- 
rid noise announced the approach of the caravan 
long before it could be seen. They travel slowly, 
from ten to fifteen miles a day. At night the wag- 
gons are disposed in a circle, and form a barrier, 
within which the carriers feed their cattle, light 
i and dress their victuals, secure from the at~ 


* See Daldaucssala Knox’ s Historical Relation of 
Ceylon. : . 
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tacks of tigers, which much infest the less populr 
ous patts of the empire. 

We remained at Meeaday until the 22d of Janes 
During oar stay I made short excursions to different 
parte of the country, aud found little variation in 
ite appearance. It waa very beautiful, though but 
half cultivated, and I was every where treated 
with respcet. . The news of the mission had reach; 
ed the place before we arrived, and excited a gene+ 
ral curiosity to see the Boomien of the Colars, or 
the general of the strangers, as they were pleased. 
to denominate me. Not only the better class of 
the inhabitants of Meeaday came to visit us, but 
likewise people of condition from all the towns 
and villages twenty miles round. I have some- 
times received eight or ten different companies in 
&@ morning. When a party wished to be introduc 
ed, 8 message was sent to ask permission ; which 
being obtained, they entered the reom in a crouch- 
ing position, and at down en their heels, men and 
women alike. They always brought a gift of some. 
thing, whatever they supposed might be aceeptable. 
Tobacco, enions, fine rice, &c. No company pre- 
sented themselves empty handed. It would nos 
have been respectful; of course their offerings 
drew from me a suitable return, such as fillets of 
Indian muslin to the women, and a Cossembuzar siik: 
handkerchief te the men. Several pasties of wo- 
men came unaccompanied by their husbaads, or any: 
of their male friends; and according to the -ro- 
tiong entertained by them, there was nothing in~ 
deeorous in it. They were unconcious of any thing; 
but an innocent desire to gratify curiosity, and 
manifest respect. Women of a better class were 
always accompanied by a train of female attend- 
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ants; and, like the sex every where, were more 
lively, good humoured and inquisitive, than the 


men. 

Early on the 22d of June matters were arranged 
for the prosecution of our voyage, and the fleet was 
in readiness to depart. The artitlés saved from 
the boat that had been wrecked below Peeing-ghee- 
were dried. Our attendants, however, had suffer- | 
ed a material loss ; but a serviceable boat had been: 
provided for them in liet of the one that was lost. 
At‘eleven o'clock we pushed off; the Maywoon °. 
leading the van. The day.turned out tempestuous | 
and gloomy, and the wind blew hard from: the - 
south. Ina short time we passed Meealsah-gain ° 
om the west, a large village at the foot of a fme> 
swelling wooded lawn; ornamented with some neat’ 


temples. Our way through: the: water was very : 


rapid, not less than. five miles an hour, and at one 


_ time it blew so violently that we-were: obliged to 


make for the shore.- The'range of hills, which: in 
our course this day approached nearest to the 
river, were covered: with a:blue mist.. We passed. - 
some villages of no. note. ‘The country seemed: 
populous, and herds of cattle were grazing: on the 
bastks. About seven o'clock we: oer to for the: 
night, on.the west side. = « — 
At seven in the morning, after a night of: unre-: 
mitting rain, wé left’an. uncomfortable situation, 
and sailed till we came to. an extensive island, ° 
which divided the rivey-into two. branches: We: 
took the eastern’ side, ant, on account ofthe incle- 
meney of the weather, brought to at the lower 
town of Loonghee, opposite the south extremity of’. 
the-island. The width of the stream between the’ 
V@L. I. 2B 9 , 
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main lahd and the island is About 500 yards. In the 
afternoon the rain ceased, but the wind continued. 
Dr Buchanan and I walked to a convent of Rha- 
haans, that seemed to be of more than ordinary 
note. We found it a good building, and, ascend- 
ing a flight of steps, took the liberty of entering 
without ceremony. The neatness of the inside 
corresponded with the external appearance. A 
number of Gaudmas, richly gilt, and of various 
sizes, were ranged on a bench to receive the adora- 
tions of the pious. It was the eighth day of the 
moon, which is the Birman sabbath, and several 
persons were sauntering up and down, waiting for 
the hour of prayer. The superior, a man advanc- 
ed in years, was sitting on his elevated seat when 
we wentin. He expressed much surprise at our 
appearance and dress, but was extremely civil. 
He presented me with a scroll, written with a sty- 
lus on a papyrus leaf, which, he said, contained a sa- 
cred exhortation, and requested I would preserve it 
in remembrance of Shoedagonga Seredaw, which, it 
seems, was his title. He asked why the Doctor 
did not wear a scarlet dress like mine ; and being 
informed of his profession, begged a prescription 
for a sore throat, which almost hindered him from 
articulating. The Doctor promised to send him 
a gargle, and we took our leave. 

The infant son of the Maywoon had been un- 
well for some time, and his illness had now increas- 
ed to a dangerous height. The anxious parent 
sent Baba-Sheen to me to intimate his desire of 
remaining where we were until his child grew bet 

. ter, the tempestuousness of the weather agitating 
the beat so much that he was afraid it might in- 
erease the fever. I had no scruple in indulging so 
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‘natural a wish; but as ’ the spot we were in was 
"much exposed, "and had many disadvantages, we 
moved to a more commodious situatien, nearly two 
miles farther on, opposite the north end of the isl- 
and. A war-boat was despatched express to the 
capital to bring down medicine, and a celebrated 
professor of physic. In the mean time all the phy- 
sicians of the country, to the number of twenty, 
were assembled, to consult and prescribe for the 
sick infant. 

Longhee, or Great Cable, takes its name from 
the following circumstance. A curious ligament 
of stone unites a pointed rock, which rises in the 
middle of the stream, with the opposite bank. It 
‘has the appearance of a petrified cable; and the 
natives relate, that one hundred years ago a large 
rope floating down the river, ceased its course at 
this place, and that one end adhering to the rock, 
and the other to the bank, the rope was changed 
into stone. They also say that the opposite island 
‘formerly constituted a part of one situated fifteen 
miles higher up, but was severed from it by an 
earthquake, and carried down to the place where 
it now rests. The quality which the waters of 
the Irrawaddy possess of changing wood into stone, 
of which we afterwards saw innumerable instances, 
renders the transmutation of the cable by no means 
an impossible circumstance. The Birmans, how- 
ever, are deeply tainted with that credulity which 
ignorance is ever disposed to pay to tales of fic- 
‘tion, and to miraculous events. 

Whether removed by an extraordinary convul- 
sion of nature, and by a still more extraordinary 
transportation, or whether encircled by the river 
from the disposition that all large streams flowing 
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through a level country have to-change their chan- 
nel, would, perhaps, be difficult to ascertain; but, 
whatever may have been the cause, the island now 
constitutes a principal object in one of the fimest 
sylvan scenes I ever beheld. From a temple a- 
bove Loonghee, that stands by the river side, on 
a commanding cliff whose summit overhangs its 
base, the eye is gratified by a most delightful com- 
bination of natural beauties. A fine sheet. of water 
three miles in breadth, broken by an island more 
than a mile long, and half a mile wide, covered 
with trees of luxuriant foliage; eminences on the 
opposite shore, that rise from gently swelling 
grounds clothed in wood, to brown and rugged 
mountains, which, receding in an oblique: direc- 
tion, leave to the view a long and level plain. 
These all together form a landscape which I never 
saw equalled, and, perhaps, is not to. be excelled. 
How much did I regret that my draftsman, though 
skilful in copying figures and making botanical 
drawings, was unacquainted with landscape paint- 
ing and perspective, and that not one of ourselves 
possessed any knowledge of that delightful art ! 
Had Mr Daniel, in his Oriental Travels, visited 
this part of the world, the view from Loonghee 
would have stood conspicuous among those faithful 
and excellent representations by which he has.lo- 
cally introduced India into England, and fami- 
liarized the European eye to the rich scenery of 
the East. 

We continued at this charming place until the 
2d of July, when the child of the Maywoon, not- 
withstanding the prescriptions of twenty doctors, 
was declared out of danger. So long as recovery 
continued doubtful, I sent the Hindoo pundit every 
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‘morning to inquire after his health. This attention 
was taken in good part, and the pundit obtained 
the honour of being introduced into the sick-cham- 
ber, where he witnessed the most amiable demon- 
strations of parental tenderness. Both the father 
and mother were kneeling by the side of the in- 
fant’s bed, and attended on him themselves day 
and night. The disorder proved to be an inflamma- 
tory fever, and their treatment of it was perfectly 
simple. Tea made of wild thyme, and decoctions 
of several vegetable productions, were the only 
medicines administered. The rest was left to Na- 
ture, who accomplished her part. They did not, 
however, neglect to call in the aid of supernatural 
remedies. Incantations were used and amulets 
applied, to the efficacy of which much was attri- 
buted. Whatever might have been the cause, the 
recovery of the child afforded very general satis- 
faction. Every body seemed to feel an interest in 
his fate. | 

We made several short excursions during our 
continuance at Longhee. The country to the 
southward was well cultivated, and the fields in- 
closed by strong hedges of thorn. The soil is light 
and sandy, with many loose stones; the ground, 
for the most part, uneven, and rising into gentle 
acclivities. There were several neat villages with- 
in the distance of two or three miles. A deep ra- 
vine, formed by the moonsoon rains, extended in- 
land from the river, the banks of which were 
covered with stunted trees. Dr Buchanan, in 
following its course, perceived in the sand the 
fresh tracts of a tiger, and prudently returned. On 
inquiying, I understood that the adjacent woods 
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contained many of these destructive ‘beasts; . whe 
frequently: at. night come down the bed of the 
water-course to quench their thirst at the river. I 
went the next day with the Doctor and an armed 
party to the place, and plainly: traced in the saad 
the footateps of two tigers, a large and a small 
one. This discovery rendered us cautious of pur- 
suing game into the tarot We found partzidges, 
hares, quails, and weod-pigeons, in the oper fields ; 
but the jungle-fowl, @r wild poultry, kept close in 
the thick covers, white we heard the cocks crow, 
but did not rom lee them. We saw on the 
island, which is a very:xpmantic spot, a few. dear, 
and three buffaloes. ‘The former were extremely 
wild. We fired at them without success, but 
were more fortunate in killing a number of pigeons 
of a beautiful plumage and excellent to eat. 

The. cattle used for tillage and draft in this part 
of the country are remarkably good. They put 
only a pair in the plough, which differs little from 
the plough of India, and turns up the soil very 
superficially. In their large carts they yoke four, 
and often six. Walking out one day, I met a 
waggon drawn by four stout oxen, going at a hand 
gallop, and driven by a country girl standing up 
in her vehicle, who seemed to manage the reins 
and a long whip with equal ease and dextenity. 
This was a novel sight to a person accustomed to 
the slow moving machines of India, in which the. 
women are almost too timorous to ride, much 
less to attempt to guide. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Loonghee is 
very favourable for the cultivation of cotton. We 
saw many fields planted with it, in which the 
shrub-was growing strong and healthy. In one 
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field a man was sowing sesamum. The light. dry 
grains answer here better than rice, which thrives 
only in low and moist grounds. 

My Portuguese servant Pauntchoo, whom I had 
despatched along with a Birman in quest of fowls 
and kids, was absent for three days; a circum- 
stance that gave rise to some uneasiness. on his 
account, from the fear of his having been devoured 
by tigers. He, however, returned safe, and in- 
formed me that he had been to a town nine leagues 
distant, and in his way passed through several 
villages, and a country thickly inhabited. When 
he had concluded his bargain, he procured a small 
cart to carry his purchase to Loonghee, and could 
not prevail on the owner to accept of any thing 
more than a Cossembuzar silk handkerchief. All 
the manufactures of India are highly prized by the 
Birmans, although many artitles are not. at all su- 
perior to what they make themselves. Pauntchoo 
also reported, that there was a well-frequented 
road leading to the city of Tongho, which was 
distant fifteen days’ journey, the capital of a rich 
and populous province that bears the same name, 
and is governed by one of the king’s sons, who 
takes his title from it, being called Tongho. Teekien, 
or prince of Tongho. He added, that. its. inhabi- 
tants excelled in the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
and their country produced the best beetle nut in 
the empire,—a luxury in which Birmans of all ranks 
indulge so freely, that it is become with them al- 
most a necessary of life. In one of Pauntchoo’s 
expeditions across the river; he met with a village, 
inhabited by Kayns, a race of mountaineers. per- 
fectly distinct from the Carianers, and speaking’ a 
language differing radically both from. theirs and 
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bitants of the Arracan mountains, whom the Bir- 
mans, since their conquest of that kingdom, have 
prevailed on, partly by farce, and partly by mild 
treatment, to abandon their native hills, and settle 
on the plain. There are several small societies of 
these people established near the foot of the moun- 
tains farther north. ‘The Carianers are not to be 
found higher up than the city of Prome. : 
Every thing was now in readiness for us to take 
our next departure, and the first of July was fixed 
upon to leave Loonghee. On the morning of the 
29th of June we were surprised by an unexpected 
visit from the Portuguese Shawbunder of Ran- 
goon, who has already been mentioned as having 
been at Ummerapoora, the capital, at the time of 
our first arrival. He had been ordered down from 
court to meet the deputation, and came with all 
the pomp that his station would allow him to dis- 
play. His barge was profusely decorated ‘with 
colours, and his boatmen were dressed in uniform. 
On landing, he first paid his compliments to the 
Maywoon, and afterwards waited on me at my 
boat. , 
The appearance of this naturalized Portuguese 
was calculated rather to excite laughter than re- 
spect. He wore a long tunic of old velvet deco- - 
rated with tarnished gold lace, and on his head a 
broad brimmed hat flapped, bound also with gold. 
He spoke the language of Hindostan imperfectly, 
but well enough to make himself understood. Af- 
ter an awkward salutation, halfin the Birman, half 
in the European manner, he informed me that he 
had been sent by an order from the Lotoo, or 
Grand Council, to meet the English deputation, and 
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to acquaint me that his Majesty had been pleased to 
direct, that three officers of distinguished rank should 
proceed to Pagahm-mew, a city seven days journey 
below Ummerapoora, to wait our arrival, and es- 
cort us to the capital. The king, he observed, 
had done me the extraordinary honour to send a 
royal barge for my personal accommodation, with 
two war-boats to tow it. This was considered as 
@ flattering mark of his majesty’s good inclination, 
and we drew from it a favourable omen. To have 
our barge drawn by war-boats was.an honorary 
privilege granted only to persons of the first con- 
.sequence. It is grounded on the idea, that it is 
inconsistent with the dignity of a man of high rank 
to be in the same beat with people of such mean 
condition ag:common watermen... It is a singular 
refinement, and furnishes an additional instance of 
the characteristic pride of the nation. The Shaw- 
bunder displayed great shrewdness in his conversa- 
tion. Heasked me several questions respecting the 
powers with which I was invested; and as the 
visit might in some degree be considered as official, 
I in part gratified his curiosity, by explaining in 
general terms the nature of the mission, and the 
capacity in which I expected to be received, with- 
out at all disclosing the specific objects I had in 
view, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


LEAVE LOONGHEE—EXTENSIVE ISLAND-—KEEN- 
DOO PRAW—MEEGHEOUNG-YAY;, OR CROCODILE 
TOWN — MEEIN-YAH — PATANAGOH — MAG- 
WAY—SPANZIEK—STRONG CURRENT—HILLS 
CLOTHED WITH WOOD—MAYNBU—SHOE-LEE- 
RUA, OR GOLDEN BOAT VILLAGE——GOLD THE 
TYPE OF EXCELLENCE—YAYNANGHEOUM, OR 
PETROLEUM CREEK-——PETRIFIED WOOD—BAR- 
REN COUNTRY—PENGKIOUM—SEMBEWGHEWM 
—~SILLAHMEW—-MANUFACIORY OF SILK— 
CROTOLARIA JUNCEA—MOUNTAIN OF POUPA—= 
SEENGHOO—BULLOCK SLAIN BY A TIGER— 
YoOoS, AN UGLY RACE—TEMPLE OF LOGAH- 
NUNDAH—CITY OF PAGAHM—NEOUNDAH— 
BIRMAN DEPUTIES—=MUSIC-—DANCING—BEAU- 
TIFUL MANUFACTORY OF LACKERED WARE— 
TEMPLE OF SHOEZEEGOON=DESTRUCTIVE CON- 
FLAGRATION—-NUMEROUS RELIGIOUS BUILD- 
INGS—GIGANTIC FIGURE OF THE DIVINITY 
IN A RECUMBENT POSTURE—-ANOTHER IMAGE 
ERECT—OLD MILLS. 


Tue Shawbunder left Loonghee on the first of 
July, to announce our appproach to the Birman 
officers, who were already arrived at Pagahm. We 
postponed our departure until the following day, 
and at seven in the morning quitted this pleasing 
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and rural place. In our journey we passed many 
towns and villages. Sometimes we went swiftly 
through the water, at others we were stationary, 
and even lost ground, as the wind frequently sub- 
sided, and the stream was very rapid. The range 
of Arracan mountains appeared to recede west- 
ward; and about three o'clock we came to a large 
island formed by separate arms of the river. There 
was @ pyramidical temple on it, called Keendoo 
Praw, and several smaller ones raised on a high 
terrace. I estimated the extent of the island to 
be two miles. At the upper end we crossed the 
river, and stopped a mile above Meegheoung-yay, 
at past seven in the evening. | 
Meegheoung-yay, or Crocodile Town, is a place 
of much trade and importance. There were not 
leas than 100 large boats, and several smaller ones, 
lying at different stairs, which, my people said, 
were taking on board rice, onions, garlic, and oil, 
for the consumption of the capital. It stands on 
a very high bank, and has fewer religious build- 
ings than any town we had seen of equal magni- 
tude. Dr Buchanan went on shore at daybreak, 
and observed in his walk some neat farms, each 
of them containing four or five cottages, better 
_ built than houses in towns usually are. They were 
fenced round with wide inclosures to receive the 
_ cattle, of which there was great abundance. The 
fields were divided by thorn hedges. The low 
grounds prepared for rice, and the higher planted 
with leguminous shrubs, or left for pasture. . 
Early on the 3d, we passed Meeinyah. Be- 
tween that and Patanagoh, on the eastern shore, 
there was a sloping bank planted with indigo, 
which was then ripe, and the villagers were cutting 
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it. Melloon, onthe west side, seemed rich in tem-. 
ples, but the town was ne way distinguished. Pa- 
tanagoh had only one temple, whieh was splendid~ 
ly gilded. It is a long straggling village, and every: 
honse had a comfortable garden, enclosed by a 
bamboo railing, with orchards of palmyra, plantain, 
and mango trees. Here, likewise, were many’ 
boats of burthen waiting to receive a cargo. Nu-. 
merous villages were scattered along the banks, 
’ which, as the wind blew streng, and we were ob- 
liged to keep in the middle of the river, there: 
was no opportunity of examining. This-day we. 
passed some sandy islands, and brought. to earlyi 
in the evening, on the eastern side, between the: 
towns of Magway and Spanziek.. I took a walk 
before tea, and could discover little cultivation im 
the vicinity of the river. The land was stony}: 
and covered with low thorn trees, in which .we- 
saw jungle-fowl and other game. Herds of young: 
cattle were grazing among the thickets. We: 
crossed some cartroads, and met several pea-: 
sants. sos 

At daybreak next merning we set sail with a: 
fair and steady wind, by the force of which the: 
fleet stemmed.a strong current. Low woody hills 
skirted the river, particularly on the eastern side. 
On the summits of some of -these hills temples 
were raised ; and one on the western bank, called: . 
Maynbu, appeared to-be considerable. The river, 
except where it was interrupted by islands, could 
not be less than two miles across. We passed a 
village named Shoe-Lee-Rua, or Goldenboat Vil- 
lage, from its being inhabited by watermen in the 
service of the king, whose boats, as well'as every 
thing else belonging to the sovereign, have always 
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the addition of.shoe, or golden, annexed to them. 
Even his majesty's person is never mentioned but 
in. conjunction with this precious metal. When 
a subject means to affirm that the king has heard 
any snes he says, ‘ It has reached the golden 
ears.’ He who has obtained admission to the 
royal presence, has been at the golden feet. The 
perfume. ¢ otta of roses, a nobleman observed 
one day. ‘ was an odour grateful to the golden 
nose.’ Gold, among the Birmans, is the type of 
excellence. Although highly valuable, however, 
it is not used for com in the.country. It is em- 
ployed sometimes in ornaments for the women, 
and in utensils and ear-rings for the men; but tha 
greatest quantity is expended in gilding their tem. 
ples, on which vast sums are continually lavished. 
The Birmans present the substance to their gods, 
and ascribe its qualities to their king. 
‘After passing various sands and villages, we got 
to Yaynangheoum, or Earthoil. (Petroleum) Creek, 
about two hours past noon. The country now. 
displayed an aspect differing from any we had yet 
seen. The surface was broken into small separate 
hills, entirely barren, and destitute of vegetation, 
except some stunted bushes that grew on the de- 
clivities, and in the dells, and afew unhealthy trees 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the villages. 
The clay was discoloured, and had the appearance 
of red ochre. We were informed, that the cele- 
brated wells of Petroleum, which supply the whole 
empire, and many parts of India, with that useful 
product, were five miles to the east of this place. 
The Seree brought me a piece of stone, which he 
assured me was petrified wood, and which certain- 
_ VOLeI. . 2c 
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ly had much the appearance of it. In walking 
about, I picked up several lumps of the same, in 
which the grain of the wood was plainly discerni- 
ble. It was hard, siliceous, and seemed composed 
of different lamina. ‘The Birmans said it was the 
nature of the soil that caused this transmutation ; 
and added, that the petrifying quality of the earth 
at this place was such, that leaves of trees shaken 
off by the wind were not unfrequently changed in- 
to stone before they cquld be decayed by time. 
The face of the country was altered, and the banks 
of the river were totally barren. The ground was 
superficially covered with quartz-gravel, and con- 
creted masses of the same material were thickly 
scattered. The mouth of the creek was crowded 
with large boats, waiting to receive a lading of 
oil; and immense pyramids of earthen jars were 
raised within: and round the village, disposed in 
the same manner as shot and shells are piled'in an 
arsenal. This place is inhabited only by Potters, 
who carry on an extensive manufactory, and find full 
employment. The smell of the oil was extremely of- 
fensive. We saw several thousand jars filled with 
it ranged along the bank. Some of these were 
continually breaking, and the contents, mingling 
with the sand, formed a very filthy consistence. 
Mr Wood had the curiosity to walk to the wells ; 
but, though I felt the same desire, I thought it 
prudent to postpone visiting them until my return, 
when I was likely to have more leisure, and to be 
less the object of observation. 

At seven in the morning, on the 5th of July, 
we left the neighbourhood of Earthoil Wells. Af- 
ter passing Pengkioum, where a small river unites 
with the Irrawaddy, the face of the country re- 
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sumed its verdant appearance, and the trees shot 
up with their usual vigour. The bed of the river, 
from bank to bank, was very wide. We judged 
it to be four miles ; but the stream, being divided 
into different channels, formed low intermediate 
islands of sand, which are covered when the waters 
attain their utmost height. On the left we saw 
the town of Sembewghewn, whence there is a road 
that leads through the western hills into Arracan, 
which is accounted much the least difficult pas- 
sage. This is the place to which all Bengal arti- 
cles of merchandise imported: by way of Arracan 
are brought, and are here embarked on the Irra- 
waddy. Shortly after we saw a large town on the 
eastern side, with several neat temples. It was 
called Pakang-yay. Lofty palmyrs, the tamarind, 
- and banyan trees, spread a pleasant shade around 
it.: Here also were some heavy trading boats. 
The western shore seemed rich and level. We 
brought to about six in the afternoon, a little be- 
low Sillahmew, a large town remarkable for its 
manufactories of silk. The fleet had not long been 
saoored, when the retail merchants flocked down to 
the water side to dispose of their wares. They 
carried in lackered boxes pieces of silken cloth, 
and of silk and cotton mixed, which they offered 
for sale at what I considered a very high price. I 
was asked fifteen tackal, about 2/. Sterling, for a 
piece of moderate fineness, five yards long, and 
berely one yard wide. They were mostly woven 
in patterns adapted to the Birman dress. The 
silk of which these goods are made comes from 
Yunan, the south-west province of China. It is 
brought from Ummerapoora to this place in a raw 
state, and is returned m the web, The colours 
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aré bright and beautiful, but do not appear to- be 
durable. The textute is close and strong, and it 
wears, as I was informed, much longer than any . 
China or Indian manufacture. 

Sillah-mew is a handsome town, shaded by wide 
spreading trees, and embellished with several tem- 
ples. A smooth bank sloping to the river, and 
clothed with the finest verdure, adds much to its 
beauty. The soil in general is but poor. Sone 
fields were regularly fenced, and cattle in large 
herds were grazing in the neighbourhood. Dr 
Buchanan informed me that he saw the crotolaria 
juncea growing spontaneously, which would yield 
good hemp of flax. Se aed 

On the sixth of July we made but little way. 
The current was violent, and the wind not strong 
enough to enable us to ‘stem it. We were oblige 
ed to have recourse to poles, and were pushed for- 
ward with excessive labour by the boatmen. In 
one place, where an island contracted. the stream, 
Wwe sent out an anchor a-head in a small cutter, © 
and hauled on it by a hawser. The Arracam 
mountains appeared to the west, and a conspicu- - 
ous hill, lofty, and of a conical form, called Poups, 
was in sight to the eastward. A few villages, and 
many temples, skirted the ‘banks. In the after- 
noon, the fleet made fast to the eastern shore. 
There was neither town nor village nigh. It was 
about four miles below Seenghoo, and though we 
saw little cultivation, there.were several herds of 
cattle. Dr Buchanan, whose ardour for botanical 
researches often made: me apprehensive for his 
safety, in wandering through the thickets in quest 
of plants, heard the report of a musket at a dis- 
tanee. On his approach to the spot, he feund 
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some peasants about to skin a bullock that had just 
been killed by a tiger. The shot had caused the 
animal to abandon his prey, and in its retreat it 
most fortunately took another way from that which 
the Doctor came. This was not the only time 
that his thirst after knowledge, and reliance upon 
his gun, led him into danger. A musket is a very 
precarious defence against the sudden assault of 
the most ferocious and terrible of all animals. 
_ Whilst we were at tea, the Seree informed us, 
that further on there is a small river which enters 
the Irrawaddy, at a place called Yoo-wa, and that 
two days journey up this river is a large town cal- 
led Yoo-miou. He observed also, that an exten- 
sive tract of country is inhabited by a people cal- . 
led Yoo, whom he represented as exceedingly ugly, 
having protuberant bellies and white teeth. The 
Birmans, it is to be observed, both men and wo- 
‘men, colour their teeth, their eyelashes, and the 
edges of their eyelids, with black.* The Yoos 
are subjects of the Birman state, and observe the 
same religious worship. They speak the language 
of Tavay, which is nothing more than a provincial 
dialect of the Birman tongue. 

We left our nightly station at the customary 
hour, and favoured by a fair breeze, sailed through 
@ country diversified by small barren hills, on which 
there was little vegetation, and by green fertile 
valleys, cultivated, and laid out in farms. The 


* This custom is not confined to the Birmans, particu- 
larly the operation of colouring the eyelashes. The wo- 
mten of Hindostan and Persia commonly practise it. They 
deem it beneficial, as well as becoming. The collyrium 
they use is.called Surma, the Persian name of antimony. 
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were frequent here. . Indiga was growing in. one 
of the valleys.. About twelve o'clock we came to 
a rocky point: that, projected. far into the river, 
round which the current set with, such excessive 
rapidity, that, our boats were a:long time in. getting 
past, and did not at length effect it without diffi; 
culty and some danger. The Maywoon obligingly 
sent his war-boats to our assistance. Afser we 
had surmounted this impediment, we came to a 
green level bank, where there was a.wide range. of 
_ pasturage, and many cattle feeding. Seengboo is 
a large town. In its neighbourhood, apd for..a 
great distance. along the eastern bank, small tems 
ples were built close to the river. We. did. not 
* make much way in this day’s journey, although 
our labour was great. In the evening we brou 

_ to near Keahoh, a poor village, where the inhabis 
tants get their livelihood by extracting molasses 
from the palmyra tree, of which they make toler. 
ably good. sugar. 

Although the soil pear the river is in. most, 
places unproductive and barren, yet, as. we ad- 
vanced nothwards on the following day, popula, 
tion increased. Every little hill and rising ground 
was crowned with a temple. That of Logah-nundg 
is distinguished for its superior size. It is a clumps 
sy inelegant mass of building, elevated on 3 semi- 
circular terrace ; the base is painted with different, 
colours, and the cupola is richly gilded. _ 

Leaving the temple of Logah-nundah, we ap- 
proached the once magnificent: city. of Pagabm. 
We could see little more from the river: than @ 
few straggling houses, which bore the. appearance 
of having once been a connected street. In fact, 
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scarcely any thing remains of ancient Pagahm, ex- 
cept. its. numerous mouldering temples, and. the 
vestiges of an old brick fort, the ramparts of which 
are still to be traced. “The town of Neoundah, 
about four miles to the north, which may be call- 
ed a continuation of Pagahm, has flourished in pro- 
portion as the latter has decayed. We passed a 
small river named, in the days of splendour, Shoe- 
kiaung, or the Golden Stream. Here we spent a 
night, rendered unpleasant by the stormy weather. 

We reached Neoundah early on the 9th of July. 
At this place the deputation from the capital, of 
which I had been: apprised by the Shawbunder, 
was waiting my arrival. ‘The Seree informed me, 
that a temporary house, which I saw on a clear 
piece of ground about 100 yards from the brink, 
had been erected as a compliment to me; it was 
much larger than that which the Maywoon had 
prepared at Meeaday. Early in the afternoon I 
left my boat, and was received at the house by the 
Birman officers with every formal testimony of 
respect. On a part of the floor elevated a few 
inches, a carpet was spread, on which I took my 
seat. The principal person of the deputation was 
a. Woondock, or junior counsellor of state; the 
others were the governor of a district called Mieng. 
- dong, north of Ava, the governor of Pein-keing 
bordering on China, and: the commandant of the 
Siamese guards. The Woondock was a lively man, 
about forty-five years old; the rest appeared of 
more advanced ‘age, not less than sixty-five: or 
seventy. They all wore the tzaloe, or chain of no- 
bility. The Woondock, though from his station 
he had precedence of the rest, yet. was not of such 
high rank as the two governors. ‘The utmost, de- 
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corum was preserved at this meeting, the Woon- 
dock spoke in the name of the others, and Baba- 
Sheen interpreted in the language of Hindostan. 
After pompously expatiating upon the honour. 
which his Birman majesty had been pleased to 
confer on me, by sending a deputation to welcome 
‘me, and a barge with war-boats to tow it, he ask- 
ed some trivial questions, and offered his services 
to procure whatever we stood in need of. *Hav- 
ing discoursed for a short time, a band of music 
and a company of dancing girls were introduced ; 
drums, gongs, the Indian syrinda, or guitar, the 
Birman harp and fiddle, with loud and harsh cla- 
rionets, almost deafened us with theirnoise. Among 
the dancers, one girl much excelled her compa- 
nions in symmetry of form and elegance of move- 
ment. She was richly dressed ; and in showing the 
modes of dancing practised in different countries, 
displayed a fine person to great advantage. The 
manner of Cassay is most consonant to the Eng- 
lish taste, in which the time varies suddenly from 
quick to slow. The entertainment, however, 
seemed entirely lost upon the elders, who sat in 
solemn insensibility, chewing their beetle nut, and 
regarding with profound gravity the voluptuous at- 
titudes of a very beautiful woman. The amuse- 
ment did not end till past nine o'clock. I directed 
a few pieces of silver to be distributed among the 
musicians and dancers. The Birman officers re- 
tired without ceremony, and we passed the night 
on board our respective boats. | 

' ‘The next morning I was again visited in form, 
with the additional honour of the company of the 
Maywoon at Pegue, a compliment which, either 
from pride or policy, he had never before conde- 
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‘scerided to pay. The Woondock, however, was 
here his superior. We conversed for an hour.on 
indifferent subjects, and the Maywoon informed 
his friends that. Dr Buchanan was a botanist, and 
had made several drawings of plants. On a-wish 
being expressed to see them, the Doctor obliging- 
ly gratified their curiosity with a sight of some 
that had been executed by the Bengal painter, un- 
der his own inspection. These were instantly re- 
cognised by the Birmans, who mentioned the 
names of the originals. They are themselves fond 
of vegetable productions, which they use very ge- 
nerally in medicine. About eleven o’clock the as- 
sembly broké up, and it was settled that we should 
pursue our journey on the following day. 

The remaining time was spent in viewing as 
much of this once flourishing city as the shortness 
of our stay would admit. On entering the town, 
we came into a long, narrow, winding street, abont 
thitty feet wide ; the houses were built of bamboo, 
and raised from the ground. This street was full 
of shops, containing no other articles than lackered 
ware. Boxes, trays, cups, &c. varnished in a very 
neat manner, were displayed in the front of the 
_shops.. They were of various colours. Some had 
figures painted on them, others wreaths of flowers. 
Leaving this street, we crossed a water-course on 
‘a geod wooden bridge, and came to the bazar, or 
provision market. The green stalls seemed to be 
well provided with rice, pulse, greens, garlic, 
onions, and fruit. There were also fresh fish, 
‘gnapee, and dead lizards, which lgtter the Birmans 
account a delicacy ; but there was not any meat. 
In our progress, we passed over another bridge, 
and saw several streets running in parallel lines. 
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Some of these were inhabited by carriets, whose 
cattle were feeding on rice straw round their 
houses. Having reached the extremity of the 
town in this direction, we came upon a well paved 
road, that led to the great temple named. Shoe- 
zeegoon, to which we proceeded. On ‘each side 
of the road there was a range of small temples, 
neglected and in ruins. ‘The kioums, or monss- 


teries, were in good repair, and we saw some 


handsome houses for the accommodation of strang- 
ers. Shoezeegoon is neither so large nor:so well 
built as the temples st Rangoon or Pegue; the 
height does not exceed 150 feet. It is sur- 
rounded by a spacious area paved with broad flags, 
on which there are a number of lesser buildings, 
profusely gilded, and laboriously carved. A stair- 
case on the outside leads up to a gallery; about a 
third of the height of the principal temple, whence 
we had an extensive prospect of the country, which 
appeared té-be exceedingly unproductive and bars 
ren. The ruins of innumerable religious buildings 


were to be seen in every direction, which cover a. 


space: of. ground not less than six or seven miles 
along the river, and three miles inland. P 

is said to have been the residence of forty-five suc- 
cessive mqnarchs, and was abandoned 500 years 
ago in consequence ef a divine admonitien.. What- 
ever may be its true history, it certainly was.onee 
a place of no ordinary splendour. Returning ‘by 
a different way, we walked through an alley oc- 
cupied by blacksmiths shops, furnished with bill- 
hooks, spike-nails, adzes, &c. A little farther.on 
we saw the ruins of a street that had been’ con- 
sumed by fire: only two days before.. From se- 
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venty to eighty houses were destroyed by the con- 
flagration. It was the Tackally, and the suffer- 
ers were the already wretched, the miserable pub- 
lic prostitutes. 

In the afternoon I directed my walk southward, 
and was much surprised at the number of religious 
edifices I beheld. They differ in structure from 
those which we had seen in the lower provinces. 
Instead of a slender spire rising to a great height 
from an expanded base, the temples of Pagahm, 
in general, carry up a heavy breadth to very 
near the top, and then come abruptly to a point, 
which gives a clumsy appearance to the buildings. 
Many of the most ancient temples at this place are 
not solid at the bottom. A well arched dome 
supports a ponderous superstructure. Within, an 
image of Gaudma sits enshrined. Four Gothic 
doorways open into the dome. In one of these 
I saw a human figure standing erect, which the Se- 
ree * told me was Gaudma; and another of the 
same personage, lying on his right side asleep, 
both of gigantic stature. The divinity, however, 
is rarely to be found in these attitudes. The pos-. 
ture in which he is generally depictured, is sitting 
cross-legged on a pedestal, adorned with represen- 
tations of the leaf of the sacred lotus carved upon 
the base; the left hand of the image rests upon 
his lap, and the right is pendant. Passing through 
the suburbs, we came to a part where the inhabi- 
tants were employed in expressing oil from the 
sesamum seed. The grain is put into a deep 

* I suspect the authenticity of my information on this 
point, which, I imagine, proceeded from ignorance in the 
Seree. Of these figures, which he called Gaudma, I con- 


ceive the one erect to be the Hindoo Ananda, the other 
Na-ra-yan, sleeping on the waters. 


. ~~ 
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. wooden trough, in which it is pressed by an upr 
right timber fixed in a frame ; the ferce is increas- 
ed by a long lever, on the exremity of which 9 
man sits and guides a bullock that moves in a cir- 
cle, thus turning and pressing the seed at the same 
time. The machine was simple, and answered the 
purpose effectually. There were not less than 200 
of those mills within a narrow compass. From 
the circumstance of the cattle being in good order, 
we concluded that they were fed on the seed after 
the oil was extracted.. The Jand about Pagahm 
searcely yields sufficient vegetation to nourish 
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